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PREFACE 


The heart of the Asian continent, a vast land-locked inner 
region extending from the Gobi in the east to the Caspian sea 
in the west, Central Asia is a vague term in the sense that its 
frontiers have never been precisely defined. Its geographic location 
has been of decisive importance for trade and cultural exchanges. 
Before the discovery of the sea route between the East and the 
West, all the main trade routes connecting Eastern and Central 
Asia with Eastern Europe and countries of the Near East lay 
across this territory. 

It has not, however, been only peaceful caravans that have 
passed over the land. Here races from other parts of the world 
have met and fought for power, have met and exchanged know- 
ledge, and left behind apects of their culture and their religion. 
The result was giant migrations—not only of peoples but of 
cultures and religions as well. 

To a Kashmiri the mountain peaks surrounding the Valley 
have always beaconed to distant lands, mysterious and romantic. 
For, it was over the high passes that caravans laden with gold 
and silver, carpets and silk, tea and shawlwool, travelled to and 
fro. The streets of Srinagar thronged with venerable Khwajas 
and pious Lamas from Central Asia and Tibet and this in turn 
drew the Kah-che (Kashmiris) to the bazaars of Yarkand, 
Kashgar and Lhasa. 

Astride the caravan route from China, Central Asia and Tibet, 
to India, Kashmir was ordained to be a meeting place of cul- 
tural waves from different directions. Aptly called the ‘Jewel 
of the East”, with a salubrious climate and charming scenery, 
secluded and guarded all around by high mountain ramparts, it 
became a “thigh school of Indian learning”. As an advanced 
post of Indian civilization, it acquired a special position in the 
political, social and cultural structure of Central Asia. In the 
first ten centuries of the Christian era, when this area was the 
seat of a great Indo-Buddhist civilization, it was to Kashmir 
they looked for inspiration and guidance. The contribution of 
Kashmir to the spread of Mahayana Buddhism in Central 
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Asia, Tibet and beyond, is as fascinating a study as ifs econo- 
mic and political relations with that region. 

The book, for the first time, embraces a study of the geo- 
graphical, political and cultural relations between Kashmir and 
Central Asia from pre-historic times. The work has entailed 
intensive and sustained research into the historical data covering 
the vast regions of Central Asia and Tibet. It was a task to 
collate and combine it for writing a comprehensive history— 
commercial, political and cultural—of the entire region. 

The effort has proved rewarding as many an obscure passage 
about the inter-related historical developments were cleared of 
doubt. Several of Kalhana’s references regarding the Karkota 
campaigns in Central Asia, and of Tibetan and Tukharian 
incursions into the Valley were corroborated from Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. Authentic records of Kashmiri Buddhist 
missionaries to Central Asia, Tibet and further to China, have 
revealed the stupendous efforts made by these pioneers who 
braved the hazards of travel over barren and inhospitable terrain 
and the rigours of inclement weather, to carry India’s message 
to these lands. 

Revolutionary changes in the political and economic set-up in 
Central Asia and Tibet have taken place during the last sixty 
years or more. Progressing through several vicissitudes, the 
developments have led to a situation with both sinister as well 
as benevolent potential. For, whereas the powers in Central 
Asia have invested huge amounts in financial and human 
resources to overcome the natural barriers to travel by building 
motorable roads and other means of easy communications, their 
forces face one another, armed to the teeth with all sorts of 
lethal weapons. A wrong move or even an emotional outburst 
from any one of them may spell disaster for the world. 

But on the other hand, should good sense prevail and the 
powers decide to take to the path of peace by throwing the 
roads open to free flow of international commerce and culture, 


Central Asia will bring to the world the much-needed sense of 
peace and tranquillity. 


New Delhi, 


P.N.K. Bamzai 
October 1980 
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Geographical Perspective 


The geographical contiguity of Kashmir with Central Asia and 
Tibet was vividly brought out by Jawaharlal Nehru when he dec- 
lared that Kashmir, while part of India, was in fact the heart of 
Asia. ‘For countless ages,” he said, ‘‘great caravans have 
passed from India right up to Central Asia through the State.” 
How many people, he wondered, realized that Kashmir was 
further north than Tibet.? 


KASHMIR 


The celebrated valley of Kashmir which gives the name to the 
northern-most State of the Union of India, is the point from 
where the Central Asian landscape begins. The two most 
outstanding - geographical and physical factors governing the 
entire region’ of Central Asia—austere climate and a forbid- 
ding terrain—meet the traveller to the north right from the foot 
ofthe Zoji and Burzil passes situated less than a hundred 
kilometres from the capital city of Srinagar. These passes may 
aptly be called gigantic steps upwards of 2,000 feet in height by 
which one rises to the elevated table-lands of Central Asia or 
of Tibet. On crossing the passes one suddenly enters the great 
bleak wastes of Central Asia where there is practically no rain- 


1 Keys to Kashmir, p. 1. 
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fall and where even the winter snowfall on the mountain tops is 
but light. 

The enclosing hills on the north and the east of the Valley 
belong to the Bara Lacha chain, and on their outer side is the 
broad mountainous region which holds the valley of the upper 
Indus and which, beyond the Indus, culminates in the great 
parallel ranges of Karakoram or Mustagh. 

The hills forming the northern half circuit of the Kashmir 
valley, and running beyond, include many lofty mountain mas- 
ses and peaks, the most conspicuous of which is the Nanga 
Parbat rising 26,620 feet in height from which Tun south-west 
and south-east the tidges which are the northern water-shed 
boundary of Kashmir. 

For a distance of more than fifty miles from Nanga Parbat 
there are no glaciers on this Tange; thence eastwards they 
increase; one near Zoji-la is only 10,850 feet above the sea. 

In the hills to the north of the Valley are two Passes, the 
Burzil (13,500 feet) and the Kamri (13,200 feet). Across the for- 


the Peshawar Plain. Gilgit which js the h 
district of Dardistan, occupies a great 


' Strategic position in 
Asia.® ideal 


valley. Astor, Bunji, Chilas, Gilgit, Hunza 
Yasin and Chitral form its Sub-divisions. Kafiristan, which is 
now a province of Afghanistan, Originally belonged to 
Dardistan. The inhabitants of Dardistan are known as 


2 Encyel. Brit., 9h Ed., Vol, 24, p. 9. 
3 T.H. Holdich, Eneycl, Brit., 10th Ed., Vol, 30, p. 19, 
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Gilchas and Dards and are believed to be the descendants of 
the Aryans. Their features somewhat resemble those of the 
Kashmiris. ; 

The rainfall is slight in Dardistan. In the northern tracts, 
apricots, walnuts, poplars, willows, etc., and nearly all the 
fruits grown in Kashmir are to be found, especially in Hunza 
and Nagar where they are sweet and delicious. The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, barley or grim (a kind of sor- 
ghum) and [Indian corn." : 

Baltistan or Skardu extends on both sides of the Indus for 
150 miles. It is bounded on the north by the Karakoram 
mountains; on the west by Dardistan; on the east by Ladakh; 
and onthe south by the Himalayas. The valley of the Shiyok 
and the illagas of Shigar and Skardu are well populated. Its 
sub-divisions are Kharmang, Khaplu, Shigar, Skardu, and 
Rondu. Khaplu is situated in the southern valley of the Shiyok. 
The climate resembles that of the Valley of Kashmir. The fruits 
are very sweet, especially grapes, melons and apricots. Caraway 
seeds are plentiful. There are several hot springs and also 
glaciers, of which the Boltoru is, except the ice-bound oceans of 
the arctic regions, the biggest in the world. 

The people of Baltistan are of the same stock as Ladakhis, 
but by intermarriage with the Dards, the inhabitants of Gilgit 
region, their features have undergone considerable change. They 
are hard working and cheerful. A Dard tribe inhabiting the 
higher reaches in Dras and known as Baropa speaks a different 
language called Shina.® 

Following the control of Gilgit by the British in the eighties 
of the last century, the ancient caravan route connecting Gilgit 
with Srinagar was widened and re-aligned to make it easier for 
carriage of goods on pack-ponies, mules and camels. From 
Bandipur on the northern edge of the Wular lake, it leads across 
the Tragbal pass, rising from 5,200 feet in the Valley to 11,400 
feet on the pass, and falling again into the sweet valley of 
Gurais. Further on, it surmounts the Burzil (13,500 feet) and 
descends into the Astor valley which it follows to its junction 


4 Anand Koul, Geography of Jammu and Kashmir State, 1979 Ed., p. 188. 
5 Ibid., p. 187. 
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with the Indus near Bunji. Here the height above sea-level is 
over 4,000 feet and there is a comparatively gentle rise to Gilgit 
(4,400 feet). Before the blockade of the Srinagar-Rawalpindi 
road from Uri onwards, following the tribal invasion from 
Pakistan, Gilgit was by this route about 400 miles away from 
the railhead at Rawalpindi. 

Ladakh forms the northern-most district of the Kashmir State 
and area-wise is the largest, covering 97,782.4 sq. kms., including 
the area under the illegal occupation of China. It has a popula- 
tion of 105,100 souls. The density of population is the lowest 
in India, namely 2.5 per Sq. km. due to the mountainous nature 
of the terrain and the severity of climate. 

Ladakh district has three tehsils: Leh, Kargil and Zanskar. 
The majority of the people depend on agriculture but very 
small patches of land located in the valleys can be cultivated. 
Most of the land is arid, sandy and inert, both physically and 
chemically, with low moisture-holding Capacity. The tempera- 
ture of the region ranges from 31°C in summer to near arctic 


cold in winter. Rainfall is scanty, the annual average being a 
mere 5.0 cms. 


Leh, the capital of the d 


istrict, has been an important centre 
of trade. The ancient ro 


ute to Leh which was improved for 
€ end of the last century follows the 


nder the Zoji-la (11,300 feet) and then 
Crosses the elevated Dras Plateau to the Indus. This was the 
great trade artery of Kashmir to Tibet and 


llowing 
A network of Toads has been built 


road is now motorable. The area ha 
tion too, thanks to the old Buddhist m 
rous works of art and literature. 

development projects have been lau 
ment. Despite the natural handica 
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tnreshold of prosperity and modernity.® 

Ladakh is rich in wild life. Ibex are numerous, whereas 
Markhor is found in the Gilgit area. Stags, leopards, bears, 
wolves, beech marten, musk shrew, water shrew, flying fox, flying 
squirrel and serow ramu are found both in Ladakh and the 
Kashmir valley. Brown bears are less numerous than black. 
Tibetan antelope and gazelle and ovis ammon are to be found 
in the great plateaus between Ladakh and Tibet. 


The People 


The population of Ladakh tehsil belongs mainly to the Tibetan 
race and religion, while the Kargil and Skardu tehsils are inhabit- 
ed mostly by Sh’ia Mussalmans belonging to the semi-Tibetan 
race called Balti. The Gilgit tehsil is populated by the Mussal- 
mans of the Dard race closely resembling the people of 
Tajikistan. 

Coming to the Valley proper: the purity of race which has 
often been noted as distinguishing the great mass of the Kash- 
miri people, may be admitted with qualification.’ It is probably 
due to not only the isolation of the Valley but also to a curi- 
ous faculty for absorbing foreign elements. For instance it has 
been observed that Pathans, Punjabis and Paharis settled within 
comparatively recent times in the Valley are being amalgamated 
rapidly through intermarriage and other means. 

In proto-historic times, as mentioned both in the Nilamat- 
purana and the Rajatarangini, there lived in the valley of Kash- 
mir tribes called Nagas, Pisacas, and Yaksas who used to go in 
summer towards Tibet and Central Asia and return to the 
Valley in winter. The immigrants from the south brought into 
the Valley by Kasyapa Risi, as the legend goes, were constantly 
harassed by the members of these tribes. But in course of tinie 
the Brahmins, at the suggestion of Nila the author of the 


6 Anand Koul, Geography of Jammu and Kashmir State, p. ivx 

7 Sic Aurel Stein, Arncient Geography of Kashmir, in his “Kalhana’s 
Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir", Vol. IL, p. 429. 

8 “The tract (Dardistan) was once inhabited by tribes whom the Sanskrit 
writers grouped together under the title Pisacas’.—Grierson, Linguistic 
Survey of India, Vol. VILL, Part It. 
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Nilamatpurana, gained their goodwill by giving presents of food, 
ctc., to these tribes on specific occasions. The festival of 
Khicamavasya is still observed on the 15th of the dark fortnight 
of Pausa (January) when khichri is cooked in every Brahmin’s 
home and kept outside the house as an offering to these trouble- 
some people. 

It can easily be deduced that these Tibetan aborigines were 
ultimately absorbed into the non-Brahmin population of the 
Valley, since even a cursory glance at the pages of the 
Rajatarangini, the indigenous history of Kashmir, leaves no 
doubt in our minds that before the advent of Islam, the popu- 
lation of the Valley was not entirely Brahmin but that there 
were numerous tribes like the Ekangas, Dards, Bhauttas, 
Khasas, Tantrins, etc., who constantly troubled not only the 
kings but the Brahmins as well. 

The political relations of Kashmir with Central Asia Jed to a 
continuous influx of people from there to the Valley. There were 
other causes too of this immigration, e.g. the low cost and abun- 
dance of foodstuffs which induced these northerners to perma- 
nently settle there and thus escape the hardships suffered by 
them on account of the barren and unproductive nature of their 
homeland. 

The cool air of Kashmir, the northern aspect of its scenery 
and products have at all times exercised a powerful charm over 
the visitors from across the Himalayas. Even in the recent past 
the Turki pilgrims, whether on their way to Mecca or on their 
return, never failed to make a long stay in Kashmir and in 
many cases settled permanently there.? The frequent politica] 
upheavals in their land have often resulted in long and continuous 
Streams of fugitives entering Kashmir. And in the many inva- 
Sions of the Valley from the east and the north a fairly good 
number of soldiers and camp followers found a permanent home 
in this land of charm and plenty. 

If immigration from these regions has considerably affected 
the stock of the inhabitants of Kashmir and its frontier illagas, 
emigration of Kashmiris to Central Asia and Tibet has not been 
negligible. What with the political links in ancient times, the 


9 Stein, Op. Cit., p. 356. 
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activities of numerous Brahmin and Buddhist missionaries from 
Kashmir, the sizeable import and export trade carried on bet- 
ween the two regions, there have resulted considerable settle- 
ments of Kashmiri people across the Karakoram. Long before 
the advent of Buddhism in Kashmir, we find Kashmiri settle- 
ments in Khotan, Kucha and other important towns of Central 
Asia. Till very recently any chance traveller could notice in 
the bazaars of Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan, Lhasa, etc., 
a good proportion of Kashmiris. Cunningham writing in 1856 
says: 


“Moorcroft was informed that the population of Yarkand 
was between fifty and sixty thousand, a number which would 
require about 10,00J houses. Of these I was told that 500 
houses belonged to Kashmiris alone... ..’ Again he says: 


“There are some hybrids (Arghuns) between the Kashmiris 
and the native races found in Kashgar, Yarkand, Aksu and 


Khotan.*"!° 
Col. C.H. Yule writing in the Ency. Britt. says: 


“The permanent population of Lhasa embraces besides the 
Tibetans of the country, settled families of Chinese and 
Kashmiris in considerable numbers, as well as people from 
Bhutan and Nepal, from Ladakh and even from Patna. The 
Kashmiris who are called Kah’che are an important body 
and have their mosques and their provost at once civil and 
religious, who is recognised by the Government. With their 
turbans, their fine caucasian features and their .beards, 
they strikingly contrast with the mass of other nationali- 


ties.” 
Kashmiris were to be found in the deep interior of Tibet as well. 


Sarat Chandra Das, the famous Indian explorer who visited 
Tibet in 1881, writes in his interesting diary: : 


10 Alexander Cunningham, Lades—Physical, Statistical and Historical, 


p. 291. 
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“Passing through the village of Khyungar we entered Tse- 
tung, the capital of Yarlung, formerly a place of great impor- 
tance. Our guide procured lodgings for us in the house of 
a woman whose ‘husband, a Kashmiri, had died a year 
or so before and who was now living with her son. The 
Kah’che (Kashmiri) received us very kindly.” 


Travel diaries of Sven Heycen, Littledale, Lord Dunmore, 
Younghusband, Stein and other recent explorers and travellers 
to these regions contain numerous references to the presence 
of Kashmiris, Ladakhis and Baltis in the various towns and 
Cities, 


“Curiously enough”, writes Stein, “almost all the people 
who brought me the delightfully varied specimens of 
Khotanese art-ware while I was in Khotan, were all 
Kashmiris. The pedlar’s instinct which is SO Conspicuous in 
the urban population of the Valley, has evidently not been 
extinguished by emigration across the mountains. J often 
felt as if I were besieged again in the camping grounds of 
Stinagar by the voluble and irrepressible agents of 
Kashmirian craftsmen,” 


Long distances and difficulties of terrain were no bar to the 
free movement and constant travels of the Kashmiris across the 


apparent from a Passage of Dionysios of Samos in his poem 
Bassarika.33 Similarly Alberuni mentions that the Kashmiris 
had abroad the Teputation of being good Pedestrians, It is 
natural that the people of an alpine country enclosed by difficult 


1] Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhassa and Central Ti ite 
W W. Rockhill, p. 301, murat Tibet, Edited by 
12 Sir Aurel Stein, Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan, p. 155, 
13 Stein, Ancient Geography of Kashmir, in his “Chronicles”, Vol IL 
p. 322. z , i > 
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mountains and accustomed to travel long distances, should 
develop marching powers. 


Linguistic Affinities 


The various dialects spoken by the people of Ladakh, Baltistan, 
Gilgit and the Kashmir valley are closely allied to the Tibetan 
and the Dardic languages. Dr. Grierson’s researches have 
shown that the Kushmiri language has a Dardic base. The 
common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans appear to have followed 
up the course of the Oxus and the Jaxartes into the highlying 
country round Khokand where a portion of them separated from 
the others marching south over the western passes of the Hindu- 
kush into the valley of the river Kabul and thence into the plains 
of India where they settled as the ancestors of the present Indo- 
Aryans. Ihe Aryans who remained behind on the north of the 
Hindukush and who did not share into the migration to the 
Kabul valley spread eastwards and westwards. Those who 
migrated to the east occupied the Pamirs and now speak Ghil- 
chah. Thus, Aryan is the parent stock which shoots off the 
Indo-Aryan languages. After the great fission which separated 
the main body of the Indo-Aryans from the Iranians, another 
branch, the Dardic, shoots off and settles in what we call 
Dardistan. The word Dard is an ancient one and is of frequent 
occurrence in the early Sanskrit geographical works and Puranas. 
Greeks and Romans included under the name of the Dard 
country the whole mountainous tract between the Hindukush 
and the frontiers of India proper. The Aryan languages spoken 
in this region are therefore called Dardic. The Kashmiri as it 
is spoken now-a-days has been considerably influenced by the 
neighbouring languages of Tibetan stock. The sounds of ts, tshu, 
etc., are entirely Tibetan. Moreover, frequent references to the 
famous cities and towns of Tibet and Central Asia in proverbs, 
sayings, folk songs, and so on, testify to the close familiarity of 
the people with these regions.” 

A peculiarity common to all the people from the Gobi desert 
to the Pir Panjal is the method of making and drinking tea. 


14 Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. VILI, Part II. 
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Originally introduced from China this pleasant beverage has 
acquired world-wide acceptance. But the people of Inner Asia 
use Salt instead of sugar in Preparing it. Addition of a little 
bicarbonate of soda gives it a pink colour and whether one takes. 
it with satru (roasted-wheat flour) or some kind of bread, it 
tastes alike. “With the inhabitants of Tibet’, says Baron 
Schonberg, “‘as well as with those of Kashmir, tea is an article 
of daily use. It is to be seen at every meal.” 

Household furniture and cooking utensils have, except in 
minor detail, similar shape and utility throughout this Tegion. A 
Kashmiri travelling to Central Asia or Tibet feels invariably at 
home there for the food habits of the people there are almost 
similar to his own. 

In the matter of dress the close relationship among the people 
of northern territories js quite marked. The chapan of a Central 
Asian, the choga of a Gilgiti, the long goatskin overall of a 
Ladakhi, and the loose long phiran of a Kashmiri belong to the 
same Parent stock. Recent archaeological discoveries in Centra] 
Asia, Taxila and in Kashmir clearly show that the national 
dress of the Kashmiris during the Kushan_ period (first and 


second centuries AD) closely resembled that of the people of 
Central Asia, 


CENTRAL ASIA 


The term “Central Asia’’ is often used, not without Teason, to 
describe the whole of the immense territory, 


boundaries which have, times without number, shift 
place to place in this Tegion 


sidering the movement of People and ideas Over the c 
centuries, 


In contemporary Soviet usage, for instance, Central Asia is 


15 Baron Erich von Schonberg, Travels in India and Kashmir, p. 127, 
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taken to mean only the five Soviet republics—Kazakhstan, Uz- 
bekistan, Tajikistan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia. But though 
these republics cover an area of four million square kilometres 
or almost a sixth of the territory of the Soviet Union, they yet 
form only a part of Central Asia. For our study the term 
“Central Asia” covers not only the Soviet and Chinese Central 
Asia, but northern Afghanistan and Tibet too. For, their his- 
tory, culture and commerce have been interlinked from time 
immemorial. Hence it is difficult, if not impossible, to study in 
isolation the political, social and economic growth of a particular 


region only. 


Soviet Central Asia 

The entire region of Soviet Central Asia has extremely varied 
climatic and natural conditions. Geographically it can be divid- 
ed into four regions: 


1. The steppe in the north, both left and right of the 
middle Syr-darya; 

2. The semi-desert on the lower Syr-darya; 

The desert, which on the left bank of the Amu-darya is 

called Kara-kum (the Black Sand) and on the right bank 

Kyzyl-kum (the Red Sand), with occasional patches in 

the Ferghana valley and east of the lower Zarafshan; 


Ls) 


and 
4. The mountains of which the main chains are the Tien- 


shan, the Alai and the Transalai, and the Pamirs. with 
minor ranges along the upper Zafarshan and south of 


Samarkand.!® 


The steppe region extending north-east of the Syr-darya and 
north of the Tien-shan as far as the foothills of the Altai, enjoys 
sufficient moisture to provide extensive and fertile grazing lands 
ideally suited for pastoral nomadism. These provide excellent 
pastures for the herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, many of 
which are of the famous Karakul or Astrakhan breed. The 


16 Edgar Knobloch, Beyond the Oxus, p. 9- 
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wild life is not much. The climate is temperate. On the south 
this region is bounded by the Tien-shan and on the north by the 
Siberian forest zone; on the west it passes unbroken into the 
great Eurasian steppe zone, Stretching as far as the Ukraine; 
while on the east it is confined by the foothills of the ranges 
lying between the Altai and the Tien-shan. 

The area lying between the rivers Amu-darya (called Oxus by 
the Greeks and Jay-hun by the Arabs) and Syr-darya (Jaxartes 
to the Greeks and the Say-hun to the Arabs), is arid, semi-desert 
Tegion. The climate is hot becoming intensely dry in the 
summer. Prior to the recent development of the irrigation pro- 
jects, the sedentary population maintained itself by the intensive 
cultivation of the oases or of the riparian tracts bordering the 
Amu-darya, the Syr-darya, and the Zarafshan—the river of 
Samarkand. 

In striking contrast to the steppes and the deserts are the 
great mountain ranges which bestraddle the area from the south- 
€rn end of the Caspian to the shores of Lake Baikal. The 
highest of these are the Pamirs, Stretching northwards from the 
knot where the Himalayas, the Karakoram and the Hindukush 
meet with Mustagh Ata rising to 24,288 feet. 

Being far removed from oceans, it represents a truly continen- 
tal climate. The mountain tops remain Covered with snow all 
the year round, and in the valley of the Amu-darya in Termez, 


the temperature rises up to ++50°C in the shade, whereas in the 


desert regions. The large and small Tivers of 
Asia which are perennially fed by snow bring life 
The two big Tivers, the Amu-darya and the Syrec 


Balkhash and the Lake Issyk-kul, 

The rivers carry a lot of earth and sand which form rich 
alluvial deposits in their lower Teaches. The Principal crop in 
the oases is cotton. Other classical crops are barley, millet and 
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wheat as well as fine vegetables. The huge melons are justly 
famous. 

Now there is an over-emphasis on the production of cotton. 
Consequently the region has become dependent on imports of 
farm produce the local production being insufficient for the 
needs of population. However, the region is famous for its fruit 
and grapes which are usually plentiful. Apricot can be seen at an 
elevation of more than 3,400 feet. There are, besides, pears, 
apples, quince, cherries, almonds and pomegranates.’ 

The fauna include many species of ungulates, reptiles, hun- 
dreds of bird species and insects. Among them are commonly- 
known birds and animals, and also some that are purely Central 
Asian, as well as Indo-Tibetan and Afghan species. One can 
find also the Siberian goat, brown bear, hare, fox, ermine, mar- 
mot, badger, wild boar, wild cat, leopard, ibex, wolf, gazelle, 
griffon, grouse, duck, pheasant, starling, bustard, swallow, oriole, 
sparrow, cobra and stone-lizard. 

The region is rich in mineral wealth, some of the most impor- 
tant minerals and metals being antimony, mercury, tungston, 
lead, zinc, bismuth, arsenic, cadmium, molybdenum, copper, 
gold, silver, etc. There are oil and natural gas reserves too. 

In terms of commerce, manufacture and cultural achievements, 
probably the most important part of Soviet Central Asia has 
always been the area bordering the Amu-darya and the Syr- 
darya. Between their middle reaches lay the country known to 
the Greeks as Trans-oxania and to the Arabs as Mawar-un-nahr, 
with Bukhara and Samarkand as its most important urban 
centres. Khwarazm lay on the lower reaches of the Amu-darya. 
North-east from Mawar-un-nahr beyond the Syr-darya was 
Shash, the country around Tashkent, and the cities of Shash 
were celebrated in medieval times for their handicrafts.*° ; 

This whole area occupied a key position in the organisation 
of transcontinental commerce between the Far East, the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean world. Its role in this traffic, 
coupled with its inhabitaats’ possession of high-quality manu- 


17 Edgar Knobloch, Beyond theJOxus, p. 10. 
18 Geoffrey Wheeler, The Modern History of Soviet Central Asia, p. 19. 
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facturing skills, accounts for its fame through the ages in Central 
Asia and beyond. 


Afghanistan 


Situated in south Central Asia, Afghanistan with an area of 
251,823 square miles (652,221 Sq. kms.) and an estimated popu- 
lation (1971) of about 17,500,000, corresponds fairly to the 
aggregate of the ancient province of Arya (Herat). Drangiana 
(Seistan), the region of the Paropamisadae (Kabul) and Arachosia 
(Kandahar), and Gandhara (Peshawar and Tribal territory). 
The last part of it now forms the Pakistan district of Peshawar. 

Its physical features are similar to those of other regions of 
Central Asia. Dominated by mountain ranges, it is bounded 
to the north by the Soviet Union (the Turkmen, Uzbek and 
Tajik SSR), to the west by Iran, to the east and south by 
Pakistan including the Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, and to the 
extreme north-east by the Sinkiang Autonomous Republic with 
which Afghanistan shares fifty miles of border. 

The dominant mountain system of Afghanistan is the Hindu- 
kush. It contains most of the lowest depressions in the vast 
Himalayan chain dividing India from the test of Asia. Called 
the “Corridor” it has Witnessed the passage of numerous 
peoples—the Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, Turks, Tartars, Mughals 
and Afghans, to mention only a few—who Migrated to the fer- 
tile plains of Hindustan from the inhospitable regions of the 
north. It has been the Storm-gap through which Passed the 
ebb and flow of the eternal Struggle between the noinadic peo- 
ples of the Central Asian uplands and the settled, opulent and 
cultured inhabitants of the plains, 

The Hindukush and its subsidiary ranges divide the country 
into three distinct geographic regions. These are: 


1. To the north, a region of plains and fertile foothills 
sloping gently towards the Amu-darya; 

2. Tothe south, a region of high plateaus and sandy 
deserts; 

3. Between these two Tegions, a region of lofty mountains 
and deep and narrow valleys. 
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Afghanistan is a country of high altitudes. A greater Part of it 
lies at heights of between 2,000 and 10,000 feet. The remaining 
part consists of lofty mountains. Extensive sandy deserts includ- 
ing the Registan desert in the south-east, cover the south upto 
the Helmand river and its tributaries, 

The country is irrigated by a number of perennial rivers, chief 
of which is the Kabul river. Next in importance is the Hel- 
mand with its source in the Koh-i-Baba. There are smaller 
rivers like the Lora, the Kash-rud, the Harat, and the Hari-rud. 

The important cities and towns are Kabul, the capital, Jalala- 
bad, Kandhar, Herat and Ghazni. 

Afghanistan is believed to be rich in minerals. A small 
quantity of gold is taken from the streams in Laghman. There 
are a few silver mines and of iron too. Lead and antimony are 
obtained in considerable quantity in the vicinity of Kandhar. 
There are possibilities of commercial exploitation of sulphur and 
coal mines. 

The main crops are wheat, rice, barley, varieties of lentils, 
millet and sorghum. The country grows almonds, pistachio 
nuts, apricots, cherries and apples. Grape cultivation is wide- 
spread. The grapes are sun-dried to be sold as raisins. 

The people may be conveniently divided into two categories — 
Afghans and non-Afghans. Ease of overland access has encour- 
aged a long series of migrations. Major ethnic groups straddle 
Afghanistan’s borders in four directions: the Turks in the north, 
the Pushtuns in the east, the Baluchis in the south, and the 
Turkomens and other tribes in the west. They have intimate 
cultural and even kinship ties with their counterparts in the 
Soviet Union. The Afghans comprise the Durrani and Ghilzai 
clans. Of the non-Afghans the Tajiks come first. The Kizil- 
bash may be regarded as modern Persianised Turks. The 
Hazaras who inhabit the wild mountainous country on tke 
northwest of Afghanistan are a hardy people. Hindkis is the 
name given to the people of Hindu descent scattered all over the 
country. Baluchis occupy abandoned tracts on the lower 
Helmand. 


Sinkiang or Chinese Central Asia 
Chinese Central Asia known officially as Sinkiang-Uighur Auto- 
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nomous Region, occupies the north-western corner of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The Republic’s largest political unit, 
it covers 635,800 square miles (1,646,700 sq. kms.) or one-sixth 
of the national area. 

Sinkiang has two distinct parts separated from one another by 
the Tien-shan range. North of the Tien-shan lies Dzungaria 
with Urumchi as its main city and south of the Tien-shan lies 
Kashgaria, the land of the six cities of Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, 
Yarkand, Khotan, Uch-turfan, and Aksu. The province is 
bordered by Mongolia to the north-east, the Soviet Union to the 
north-west, Afghanistan and the Kashmir state of India to the 
south-west, the Tibetan Autonomous Region to the south-east, 
and the Chinese provinces of Tsingai and Kansu to the east. 
The population of about 8,000,000 is composed of numerous 
ethnic groups the largest of which is the Uighur. 

The region is dominated by the Takla Makan desert, one of 
the most forbidding tracts on the face of the earth. The dread- 
ed desert consists of an undulating region covered mostly with 
gravel and partly with sand, slowly uprising from 3,400 feet on 
the Tarim basin to 4,000 feet in its middle Parts, and to 4,600 
feet at Keriya. There human settlement js Testricted to the 
higher land, tinging the desert or Oases settlements. 

One river only—the Tarim—now lost in the marshes of Lob 
Nor and its tributaries, water this region. It is formed by the 
confluence of several Tivers flowing from the semi-circle of 
mountains which fence the Chinese Central Asia on the south, 
west and north. The Kashgar-darya, one of the main tribu-. 
taries, rises on the Altai, the Yarkand-darya has its origin 
Ina valley of the Keun-Lun and Karakoram Mountains; the 
Khotandarya rises further east in the same valley. The 


Ef eels mountains contain the sources of many feeders of the 
arim. 


The vegetation of the interior of the region is very poor. The 
oases possess all the plants which are cultivated in Soviet Central 
Asia—the mulberry, walnut, pear, apple, apricot, Olive, and 
vine. Cotton, rice, maize, millet, and wheat are grown on the 


19 Encycl, Brit., 9th Ed., Vol. 23, p. 632. 
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lower fringes of these tributaries with the help of manual and 
mechanical irrigation. 

Asa rule the mammals are not numerous, and the fauna 
closely resemble that of the Tien-shan. Stock breeding is of 
importance and cattle, horses, sheep are reared in considerable 
numbers. Mineral resources are not wanting but await modern 
scientific exploitation. 

Raw cotton and silk are exported to a considerable amount. 
Some silk cloth, carpets, and silk ‘‘grain” are exported from 
Khotan, leather-ware from Aksu and small iron-ware from Kucha. 

However, the region has throughout the ages played an 
important role in the interchange of commerce and culture 
between China and the Indian sub-continent as well as between 
the Eastern and Western continents. lis important cities and 
towns whose history goes back to time immemorial are: Kash- 
gar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, Kucha, Karashahr, Urumchi, 
Turfan and Hami. And _ neither the Pamirs nor the Tien-shan, 
although both climb to impressive altitudes, have ever restricted 
movement into or out of Sinkiang. Indeed, one striking charac- 
teristic of the Central Asian region—notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing aridity, the expanse of desert, and the barriers presented 
by the lofty ranges—has been the comparative ease with which 
it has been traversed at all times, especially by nomadic tribes. 

Central Asia had evolved over many centuries two entirely 
distinctive and highly specialized ways of life which to some 
extent are mutually antagonistic. 

The first of these consisted of sedentary agricultural communi- 
tics settled on the banks of rivers such as the Zarafshan 
and the Tarim or in the oases where the construction of elabo- 
rate irrigation works permitted intensive cultivation of land. 
Such settlements formed little islands of cultivation surrounded 
by desert or steppe. It was in such oases or at river crossings 


that there grew up towns which were to play essential part in 


the operation of transcontinental! caravan traffic, in addition to 
developing as manufacturing or distributing centres for some 
valuable local product. 

The other and more characteristic way of life in Central Asia 
was that of the nomadic tribes on the steppes where conditions 
favoured a pastoral economy which enabled mento dispense 
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with the toil of cultivating the land and even permanent settle- 
ment in one location. From their livestock the nomads 
obtained food, clothing, shelter, fuel and transport as wellas a 
surplus of products with which to barter with their sedentary 
neighbours for such necessities as grain and metalware which 
nomadic life could not provide, 


TIBET 


An identical way of life prevailed in Tibet, a plateau situated to 
the south of Sinkiang. Appropriately called the “Roof of che 
World”, Tibet is a vast plateau occupying 469,194 Square miles 
of high-altitude tablelands and mountains of Central Asia. 
Officially known as the Tibetan Autonomous Region of China 


20 Geoffrey Wheeler, The Modern History of Soviet Cent 1 Asi 
Vol. 33, p. 321, ra’ Asia, 10th Ed., 
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the Salween, the Yangtse, the Mekong, and the Yellow River. 

In central and western Tibet, the ranges run from north-west 
to south-west with deep or shallow valleys forming innumerable 
furrows. Western and southern borders of the Tibetan plateau 
are formed by the Himalayan mass that stretches from Nanga 
Parbat in the north-west to Namcha Barwa (25,446 feet). The 
highest peak is the Mount Everest which rises to 29,028 feet on 
the Tibet-Nepal border. 

North of the lake Mansarowar and stretching eastwards is 
the trans-Himalayan or Kailash ranges with clusters of peaks 
several of which exceed 20,000 feet. 

Most of the important rivers of Asia have their source in 
Tibet. The Brahmaputra, the Salween, the Yangtse, the 
Mekong and the Yellow River all originate in the mountain bor- 
derland: the Salween, the Yangtse and the Yellow River have 
their source in Central, and the Mekong in Northern Tibet. 
The Indus river has its source in Western Tibet near Mount 
Kailash, a mountain sacred to the Buddhists and Hindus. The 
other river which begins in the west is the Sutlej. 

And yet the climate is generally dry. Tibet receives only 
eighteen inches of rain and snow annually. The Himalayas 
act as a barrier to the monsoon wiads from the south. The 
perpetual snowline lies at about 16,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
but rises to 20,000 feet in northern mountains. Humidity is 
low, and the fog is practically non-existent. 

Temperatures in higher altitudes are cold, but the lower 
valley and the south-west are mild and pleasant. Seasoral 
variation is minimum. 

Much of Tibet is uncultivable and occupied only by various 
wandering tribes of nomads. The nature of the terrain and the 
severity of climate sustain a bare 1,300,000 people having an 
ancient history and devoutly religious. The agriculturists tra- 
ditionally formed the peasantry of Tibet. Most of them, 
before the Chinese annexation of the country, worked as tenants 
or hired labourers on land owned by the monasteries. The 
herdsmen and shepherds pasture their flocks on the high step- 

‘pes; some of them remain in the lowlands during the winter 
and migrate upwards in summer. 

Barley and turnips are about the only products of the higher 
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valleys; as one reaches lower levels, wheat, buckwheat, cab- 
bages, potatoes, apricots, apples, and peaches are found and 
in the so-called ‘*hot country” in the northern part of Tibet, 
Tice, oranges, pomegranates and jujubes are raised successfully. 

In the cold solitude of the northern plateau are to be 
found yak, wild asses, several varieties of deer, musk deer and 
Tibetan antelope; also wild sheep, ovis ammon, together with 
wild goats, bears, leopards, otter, wolves, foxes, marmots, 
monkeys, squirrels, and wild dogs. Among the domesticated 
animals are to be found the horse, the mule, donkey, cattle, 
sheep and goats, fowls and pigs, ducks and geese. 

Birds are fairly common and include many varieties of water- 
fowl, some of which breed in Tibet while others are migratory. 
In eastern Tibet are to be found pheasants, some of which are 
very rare. The Tibetan sand-grouse is peculiar to the country. 

The industries are confined to the manufacture of woollen 
cloth of various degrees of fineness and colour. Although Tibet 
is rich in mineral resources, its economy has remained under- 
developed. The major exports include wool, yak tail, deer- 
horn, salt, borax, mica, sheep, medicinal herbs, woollen cloth, 
felt, blankets, rugs, incense, dried fish, mules and ponies. 

Among the main items of imports are tea, porcelain, bro- 
cades and silk from China; and textiles, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
medicines, fuels, dried nuts from India. 

The great trade route which connects Tibet with Nepal, 
begins from the Cheng-tu, passes by way of Tachienlo, Litang, 
Batang, Chamdo, Larego, Lhasa, Gyantse, Shigatse, reaches 
the Nepalese border at Neelum and goes thence to Kathmandu. 
This route is called Gyalum, the “China Road” or the “High 
Road”. The trade with Kashmir and India used to pass via 
Gartok and Leh in Ladakh. 

Before 1951 the major means of transport was the human 
back and pack-ponies and yaks. Under the Chinese, a network 
of motor highways has been constructed, notably the Tsinghai 
and Szechwan highway. There is yet no Tailway in Tibet but 
the Chinese engineers are said to be busy in carrying out feasi- 
bility surveys for one. The first air link between Peking and 
Lhasa was established in 1956 by the Chinese. 

Before the Chinese took over Tibet, it sought isolation from 
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the rest of the world. Little effort was made to facilitate com- 
munications with other countries and economic development 
in modern terms was minimal. However, the Chinese have gone 
alittle further in respect of restricting contact with the test of 
the world. Under their administration, Tibet remains veiled from 
the outside world and it is extremely difficult to know what is 
happening in the country. 


The People 


The Tibetan race which probably belongs to the Turko-Mongol 
stock, is divided between tent-dwelling Tibetans of the/ake region 
and the transition zone between it and the river region; and the 
sendentary population of the valleys. The tent-dwelling people 
are called by the Tibetans Dupa, or Drupa, cr the “steppe 
dwellers”. They probably present the purest type of the race. 

The sedentary population of Tibet has to a greater or lesser 
degree the same physical traits as the Drupas, but as one ap- 
proaches China. India or the border lands generally, one 
observes that the admixture of foreign blood during many cen- 
turies has considerably modified the primitive type. ; 

The height of both men and women is about five feet, five in- 
ches; the hair wavy; eyes are brown or hazel; the cheek-bones 
are high; the nose is thick, sometimes depressed at the root 
and in other cases prominent, though the nostrils are broad. 
The beard is sparse, the shoulders are broad, the arms round. 
The women are invariably stouter. Among the nomads of the 
east and north-east the trend is towards being talland angular in 
build with aquiline noses. 

Before the Chinese annexation of Tibet in 1959, it was esti- 
mated that about twenty per cent of the population belonged to 
the clerical order. The monasteries were the main seats of learning. 

The staple food of the Tibetans is barley flour, mutton, cheese 
and tea. To this may be added rice, fruit, vegetables, chicken and 
sometimes fish. The main beverage is tea mixed with butter and salt. 

Dwellings are commonly one or two storeyed buildings with 
walls of stone or brick and flat clay roofs. The nomadic pas- 
toralists live in tents of yak hair, rectangular in shape and rang- 


ing from 12 to 50 feet in length. : 
Besides Lhasa, Tibet possesses hardly a town of first class 
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importance. The monastic town of Tashilumpo (Shigatse) and 
Gyantse on the Nyang Chu, a southern tributary of the Tsanpo, 
which joins the river,about 150 miles above Lhasa, are perhaps 
the best-known towns of the southern districts of Tibet. Both 
of them are commercial centres of some significance. 

A great wealth of jewels and precious metals is said to have 
enriched the numerous idols of Tashilumpo. The monastery 
in its hey-day used to maintain 3,300 monks. 

On the Kashmir (or Ladakh) frontier the little town of 
Rudok is important. Through Rudok all the trade of Tibet 
passed to Leh. The British political resident at Leh during 
the eighties of the last century who visited Rudok described 
itas a small town picturesquely situated on the side of a hill 
standing isolated in the plain near the eastern end of Lake 
Pangong, across which the official boundary between Tibet and 
Kashmir runs. The houses were built in tiers, whitewashed 
and walled-in. At the top of the hill was a large palace and 
several mouasteries painted red. About a mile away from the 
foot of the hill was another monastery. 

Rudok is about 13,000 feet above sea level, the height of 
Lhasa being 11,000 and the greatest pass which defines the 


water-parting between the sources of the Brahmaputra and the 
Sutlej is 15,000 feet. 


Commercial Relations 


The geographical location of Central Asia has been of decisive 
importance for trade and cultural exchanges. Before the dis- 
covery of sea-routes, all the main trade routes connecting 
Eastern and Central Asia with Eastern Europe and countries of 
the Middle and Far East lay across this territory.? 


Trade Routes 


By the first century BC the oldest and Jongest trade route known 
to man—the ‘Silk Route’, so named because it was mostly 
used by caravans which brought silk from China to Persia and 
to the Levantine market—was firmly established. It was along 
this route that semi-diplomatic and commercial missions travel- 
led from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean across the 
Middle East, Bactria, Samarkand, India, the Central Asian 
region to China. Through the northern and southern branches 
of the Silk Road trade and ideas were exchanged and 
transmitted. 

From Peking the route passed over the Gobi along a belt of 
oases both north and south of the desert which provided the 
necessary halts with wells and caravanserais.” The routes, 
northern one via Hami, Turfan and Kucha, and the southern 


1 Devendra Kaushik, Central Asia in Modern Times, p. 14. 
2 Edgar Knobloch, Beyond the Oxus, p. 16. 
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via Khotan, converged on Kashgar in Sinkiang. The geographi- 
cal position of Kashgar—almost on the same parallel as 
Peking—renders it an obligatory point in any line of trade con- 
necting China with the Caspian. 

Except a few sections, there are no insuperable barriers to 
human penetration on the southern boundary of Central Asia, 
marked by an almost unbroken chain of mountain ranges 
nearly four thousand miles long. The chain Tunning from 

. China to the Black Sea stands as a wall separating Central Asia 
from South-East Asia, the Indian sub-continent and the Middle 
East. But the Hindukush, the Karakoram, the Paropamisus 
and the Elburz which form this wall, have never restricted the 
movement of peoples in either direction.® 

Kashgar was the junction of the routes from Kashmir via Leh. 
On the southern flank the routes leading up the valleys of the 
Yarkand river and its tributaries converged on the Karakoram 
pass which isthe only line of communication giving access to 
the uppermost valley of the Indus in Ladakh area. 

The first important town on the Central Asia side of the 
Karakoram is Yarkand on a direct line between Kashgar and 
Leh in Kashmir. There are a number of passes leading to 
Yarkand from Leh, but generally only three were followed 
depending on the season as also the nature of goods carried. 
Yarkand and Kashgar were also approachable via Gilgit through 
the Hunza and Sarikol passes. From the southern towns of 
Sinkiang which group themselves along the foot of the Keun- 
Lun and once spread into the Plains of Lob Nor and the Takla 
Makan desert, the road to the Oxus lay through Tashkurgan 


and by. the passes of the Sarikol to the great Pamirs. The 
routes were: 


Leh to Yarkand via Nubra valley, 
passes: 482 miles; 


Leh to Yarkand via the Shiyok valley, Karakoram and 
Yangi Dawan: 515 miles; 


Leh to Yarkand via Chanchemo and Saju pass: 577 miles; 


Karakoram and Killian 


3 Gavin Hambly, Central Asia, p. 1. 
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Leh was also connected with Khotan direct via the Ichi 
pass: 437 miles. 


In ancient times Kashmir valley had close political and 
cultural relations with Ghandhara, the north-west frontier of 
India. The passes leading to the Central Asia plains through 
the Kabul valley also formed important lines of communica'ion 
with Kashmir. The road fiom the Valley followed closely the 
course of the Jhelum and after crossing the Urusha (Hazara), 
district, joined the caravan route from India. It was over this 
route, the “Western Gate of Kashmir”, that Hiun Tsiang and 
Ou’Kong travelled to reach the Valley." 

From Kashgar the main silk route proceeded to West 
Turkestan over the inaccessible and inhospitable Tien-shan 
through several passes, the two important ones being the 
Ferghana valley between Tien-shan and the Alai and the valley 
of Karategin, between the Alai and Transalai. Passing through 
the valleys of the Syr-darya, the Zarafshan, the Amu-darya, the 
Murghab and the Tedzand, the road, continued to Khorasan 
and Iran. 

At Samarkand this great route divided, one branch of it lead- 
ing south across the passes of the Hindukush to Kabul and the 
basin of the Indus. An almost parallel road further south 
followed the valley of Karategin to the upper Amu-darya 


4 An allusion to this route is found in the Kashmiri proverb: Lari kin 
Lahuwr, meaning to go to Lahore (Pakistan) by way of Lar. It is through 
Lar, a Pargana in the Valley that the Srinagar-Leh route passes. 

The proverb suggests that instead of going to Lahore direct over a 
southern pass on the Pir Panjal range, the man takes a roundabout — 
of first going to Leh, thence to Yarkand and Kashgar from where a! — 
travel over the ‘Silk Route’ he reaches Samarkand. Proceeding Looe e 
would enter the Kabu! valley and joining the caravan route to India 
ultimately reach Lahore. 

The proverb is quote 
going to a place direct, ta 


d when a person instead of doing some job or 
kes a roundabout way of duing it. ; Knowles 
(Kashmiri. Proverbs, p. 124) illustrates its usage thus: “There is a ae : 
Kashmir about a man who was once asked where his nose was. ee a 
not reply by at once putting his finger on that organ and saying, 


it is’, but he pulled his right hand around his head and eventually with 
great difficulty touched his nose with it. 
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and from there either to Balkh or to Kabul and west to Herat. 

Leh is also the starting point of the trade route to Tibet. It 
passes through Rudok at which place the Tibetan outpost is main- 
tained. Rudok is a small town picturesquely situated on the side 
of a hill standing isolated on the plain near the eastern end of 
lake Pangong across which the official boundary between Tibet 
and Kashmir runs. The highest altitude on the route connect- 
ing Rudok with Lhasa at Mariom-la (the pass which defines the 
waterparting between the sources of the Brahmaputra and the 
Sutlej) is 15,000 feet. Before the Chinese annexation of Tibet 
there were 25 staging places called tarjum with accommodation, 
sometimes houses but more generally tents, for about 2006 
travellers. These stage-houses were under the charge of an 
official who was bound to provide yaks and other beasts of 
burden for carrying mail, etc. 

The remarkable area of gold-mining industry which lies to 
the north-east of Gartok is reached from another route from 
Leh which, crossing the Chang-la close to Leh, passes by Rudok 
at the eastern extremity of lake Pangong ina south-easterly 
direction, running north of the great mountain mass which 
crowd round the Indus sources. It continues through the 
central lake district of the Hor Province of Tengri Nor and Lhasa. 

Tachienlu the great tea mart is on the extreme boundary of 
Tibet and the terminus of the two great trade routes, the Gyalum 
and the Chaglum, the former from Nepal and the latter from 
Kashmir. 

From Srinagar the road to Leh, the capital of Ladakh, passes 
over the famous-Zoji-la. From ancient times it has been a 
most important thoroughfare connecting Kashmir with Ladakh 
and thence with Central Asia and Tibet. Ou’Kong is the first 
to refer distinctly to this road which leads “through the ‘gate’ 
to Tou-far or Tibet’. Zoji-la is the lowest Pass between the 


highlands of Tibet and the Indian Plains. Says Lt. General R. 
Strachey in the Survey Notes: 


“The average elevation of the crest of the Indian watershed 
between the points where the Indus and the Brahmaputra 
cross it, a distance of some 1500 miles, most Probably 
exceeds 18,000 feet. Ata comparatively few points only its. 
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summit must be crossed to enter Tibet from the south. The 
passes over it, in ordinary use for men and aninials, are 
frequently more than 18,000 feet. One point only is believed 
to exist at which it can be surmounted under 16,000 feet. 
This pass which leads directly from Kashmir into the dis- 
trict of Dras, is only 11,300 feet and is quite anomalous; such 
depression elsewhere would have been sufficiently deep to 
open a passage for the drainage of the tableland, but the 
great depth of the valley further north, in which the Indus 
flows here, gives the waters a more favourable escape in that 
direction.” 


Leh is approachable also from other places in India—from 
Jammu via Bhadrawah and Zanskar; from Simla via Lahoul and 
Kulu, etc., but all these routes are very difficult to traverse being 
snow-bound for most of the year. The Srinagar-Leh and the 
Srinagar-Gilgit roads over the Zoji and the Burzil passes are 
the easiest and remain open for at least seven months in a year. 

Often the road from Srinagar to distant Yarkand or Lhasa 
was blocked for political and other reasons resulting in the 
severance of the life-lines of commerce though temporarily. 
The trade links were, however, so strong and intimate that the 
merchants took roundabout and difficult tracks to reach Tibet 
or Central Asia. “Since the irruption of Shah Jahan into Little 
Tibet”, writes Bernier, “the king of the latter place not only 
interdicted the passage of the carvanas, but forbade any person 
from Kashmir to enter his dominion.”*® However, since Kashmir 
shawls had become the fashion of the day at the Mughal court, 
the traders took a circuitous route to import raw wool for this 
industry from Tibet. From Kashmir they went to Patna (Bihar), 
thence to Nepal via Kuti (Neelum) pass to Shigatse and thence 
to Lhasa. From Lhasa there was a trade route to Sinning Fu 
cn the Chinese frontier, north-east to Khosai and the Charing 
Nor. ; 

The Lhasa trade though very remunerative was also a hazard- 
ous and tiresome business. “Even apart from the dangers of 


5 Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire, Ed. by Constable and revised by 


V.A. Smith, p. 427. 
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warfare and banditry, the physical discomforts likely to be met 
on the road were forbidding and the distances to be traversed 
immense. Transport depended upon beasts of burden which 
were slower than sbips and not necessarily safer; the horse, the 
mule and the ass, the one-humped camel in the south west and 
the Bactrian camel in colder climates, the yak and the hainag 
(a cross between a bull-yak and a domestic cow) at high altitu- 
des, and carts drawn by horses, oxen and camels.” Hence it 
was no wonder that many an adventurous merchant lost their 
lives on the way and many of those who landed in Lhasa pre- 
ferred to settle there permanently, never to return home. And if 
there were some to withstand the return journey as well, they 
had earned enough to beable to spend the rest of their life in 
ease and oppulence. Hence the Kashmiri saying: 


Yus gav Las suh zah na av 

Av ai tas nah zah wav 

He who went to Lhasa (Tibet) never returned, 

If he did come back then he was a rich man forever.” 


Imports and Exports 


The import and export trade between India and Central Asia or 
Tibet over these routes was of a varied nature, depending on law 
of supply and demand. But the chief articles of trade remained 
to a great extent unchanged for centuries. Saffron and Kuth 
(aromatic costus) which are the natives of Kashmir, and the 
finished shawl goods were the chief articles of export, at times 
cotton piecegoods also forming a good proportion. Shawl-wool, 
silk, carpets, drugs, silver, gold, etc., were the chief articles of 
import. In this connection it would not be out of place to give 


a brief outline of the development of these articles of trade 
between the two countries, 


Silk 


Various theories have been put forward regarding the origin of 


6 Gavin Hambly, Op. Cit., p. 7. 
7 Knowles, Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 255. 
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the silk industry. According to the native records of China 
the empress Se-ling-she, wife of the famous emperor Ewang-te 
(2640 BC) encouraged the cultivation of the mulberry tree, the 
rearing of the worms and the reeling of silk. She is also credit- 
ed with the invention of the loom. The Chinese guarded the 
secrets of their valuable industry with vigilant jealousy. Accord- 
ing to a tradition the eggs of the insect and the seed of the 
mulberry tree were carried to India by a Chinese princes conceal- 
edin a fold of her headdress. From India the silk worm was 
slowly carried northwards and spread in Khotan, Persia and 
other states of Central Asia. 

Kashmir appears to have equal claims to being the original 
home of silk. In the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata mention 
is made of a “thread spun by worms among the many presents 
offered to Yudhistra by a feudatory prince from the north-- 
western side of the Himalayas”, presumably Kashmir. But as 
there appears to be a confusion regarding the geographical 
position of Kashmir among the early Sanskrit writers, this does. 
not conclusively prove the claim of Kashmir. However, we may 
safely assume that both in China and Kashmir the silk industry 
is an ancient one. . 

In olden times Kashmir was, like China, great exporter of 
silk. The silk found its way to Damascus and Bukhara; and 
the Issidons, the inhabitants of modern Khotan, were the chief 
agents in the transmission of silk into Western Asia and Europe 
by the Oxus river over the Caspian and Black seas. Mirza. 
Haider Dughlat who ruled over Kashmir in 1540 aD writes in 


his Tarikh-i-Rashidi: 


“Among the wonders of Kashmir are the number of mul- 
berry trees cultivated for their leaves for {the production of 


silk.”” 


Shawl-wool 

But the chief article of import which directly affected the 
economic life of Kashmir from remote times was pashm or raw 
wool for the manufacture of shawls. The history of this 
industry is as interesting as it is varied. When the Kashmiris 
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took to it is not known but the mention of shawls is made in 
the Mahabharata. 

The shawl is made of very fine, soft, short, flossy underwool 
called keli phumb or the pashm of kel or shawl-goat, a variety 
of caprahircus, inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. These 
regions are, owing to their high altitude, intensely cold and 
nature has clothed the goats with this warm wool. The higher 
the goats live, the finer and warmer is their wool. The Tibet- 
ans call the he-goat and the she-goat yielding this wool rabo 
and rama, and the white and brown pashm, lena karpo and lena 
nakpo, and the kel’s pashm, tsokul. There are several varieties 
of pashm according to the districts in which it is produced but 
the finest comes from Changthong and Turfan. The pashm 
of Turfan is from goats in the Tien-shan mountains and the 
principal marts of collection are Turfan and Uch-turfan. Before 
‘the closure of the road to Leh by the Chinese, it used to come 
by caravan by the Kashgar-Yarkand-Leh route. Those who 
traded in this commodity were called Tibet-baqals. 

Moorcroft who visited Ladakh in 1819 says: ‘‘The fleece is 
cut once a year and the wool coarsely picked either in the place 
from whence it comes or in Leh. It is sold by the importers to 
the merchants at that city, by whom it is sent on to Kashmir. 
About 800) loads are annually exported to Kashmir to which 
country it is exclusively confined. It is considered in Rudok 
and Changthong as illegal to allow the trade in shawl-wool 

‘ except through Ladakh.” z 

The shawl industry which had nearly died out due to political 
upheavals owes its revival to a remarkable man name Nagz 
Beg, a native of Khokand who in 1540 AD came to Kashmir 
as a cook with Mirza Haider Dughlat. Nagz Beg got a piece 
of pashmina 1% yards square prepared and presented it to 
his master who was extremely pleased with it. He inquired 
as to what it was. The reply was: “shawl” because people 
of Khokand call a blanket a shawl. “Is it ek (single) or du 

(double) shawl?’’ was the next query. Nagz Beg replied that 
it was du shawl since when it is called by this name. Later 
finding that there was a great demand for this article of dress 
from the elite, Nagz Beg prepared more shawls and improved 
the pattern as well. He is responsible for introducing the 
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coloured threads and cone patterns into the weaving of shawls. 
Since then it has captured the imagination of the people of the 
world and in the 18th and 19th centuries was the most fasbion- 
able piece of dress in France and other famous cities of Europe, 
bringing in enormous amount of wealth into Kashmir annually. 

The Tibet-baqals exchanged their raw wool for manufactured 
shawl goods and sold them advantageously in various markets 
of Central Asia, wherefrom they were carried to Peking and 
other famous cities of Asia. To what extent this trade affected 
the economic life of the people of Kashmir can be readily 
gauged by the fact that “‘all Kashmir and its wife were in the 
last century busy in amassing handsome fortunes in the shawl 
trade and the shawl merchants became so rich and luxurious 
as to put milk in place of water in their Augas. A shawl was 
then manufactured by Mirza Ali Karkhandar which fetched as 
much as Rs. 12,500. At one time the annual yield from the 
shawl revenue to the State was thirty-five lakhs of rupees.’ 
It is not, therefore, wrong to say that this trade with Central 
Asia and Tibet was of a vital nature to the economy of 
Kashmir. 


Numda 

‘Closely allied to this was the mumda trade. These felted rugs 
were originally manufactured in various towns and cities of 
Sinkiang chiefly in Kashgar and Yarkand and were imported in 
huge quantities till very recent times into Kashmir. There the 
artistic hands of the Kashmiri embroiderer turned it into a 
beautiful but cheap article of furniture. It attracted the atten- 
tion of the American importers and the trade assumed sizeable 
proportions before the second world war. Later the numda 
began to be manufactured in Kashmir as well, but could not 
come up to the quality of a Yarkandi numda. After the decline 
of the shawl trade the numda industry had become very lucrative 
to the Kashmiri, merchants, but due to the unfortunate cutting 
off of the vital trade links with Central Asia during the war, 


this industry received a great set-back. . 
Other articles of import were carpets, blankets and furs. 


8 Pandit Anand Koul, Kashmir Shaw! Trade, East and West, Jan. 1915. 
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Yarkandi carpets were in great demand in the cities of India. 
The fur trade of Kashmir was to a great extent dependent upon 
the raw skins imported from Tibet and Sinkiang. Drugs like 
Kahruba, Mumira and Chobi Chini were also imported, as 
also gold and silver. 


Tea 


Till Jate into the 19th century another article of import from 
China to Kashmir was tea in the form of bricks. According to 
the Chinese legend the virtues of tea were discovered by the 
mythical emperor Chinnung (2737 sc). Another tradition in 
China attributes the knowledge of tea having travelled from 
India and introduced in China in 543 ap by Bodhidharma, an 
ascetic from India on a missionary expedition. However, in the 
8th century, its use had become so common there that a tax 
was levied on it.? Till well into the 19th century it may be 
said that China and Japan were the only tea producing countries 
and thus it was but natural that tea should have been imported 
into India via Leh in Kashmir. 

The use of tea was introduced in Kashmir by the traders who 
came into the State from across the Pamirs as also by the Kash- 
miri traders who went over and partook of it in those countries 
during their sojourn. Mirza Haider is also credited with hav- 
ing introduced this beverage into Kashmir.1° Although its use 
was not profuse till 1878, Chinese brick-tea coming from Tibet 
formed one of the chief articles of import. As late as 1920 
when cheap Indian tea was imported via the Jhelum valley road 
in trucks, 108 maunds of this commodity valued at Rs. 17,323 
were imported from Tibet. Knight who visited Ladakh in 1891 
says: 


“In this ravine we met a caravan of Tibetans who were on 
their way from Lhasa to Kashmir with a number of horses 
laden with brick-tea. This tea is not very palatable to 


Europeans, but is held in high estimation by the Kashmiris 


‘9 Walker, ‘Notes on Tea Trade Between China and Tibet”, Roy. Geog. 
Journal, Vol. VI. 
10 Pandit Anand Koul, “‘Use of Tea in Kashmir’’, Hindustan Review, 
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for it fetches two rupzes or so a pound in the Bazaar at 
Srinagar, whereas Indian tea can be purchased for a few annas 
a pound.’ 


China brick-tea was manufactured at Ya-chou in the province 
of Sou-Chuan for overland transit to Tibet. 


Ponies 


Yarkand ponies, great weight carriers, powerful but slow, 
and wonderful climbers, have been always in demand in 
Kashmir and large herds were annually imported. In each 
autumn a good selection could be made till very recent times at 
the Yarkand serai in Srinagar. 


Saffron and Kuth 


Besides manufactured shawl goods and cotton piecegoods from 
India, saffron (crocus sativus) and Kuth (aromatic costus) were 
exported in bulk. Both of these are natives of Kashmir. 
Saffron has been known in Sanskrit literature by the name of 
Kashmiraja, Kashmir always been having the monopoly of its 
cultivation and export. Being used as an emollient and incense, 
the Chinese and Tibetan monks used large quantities of this 
valuable product of Kashmir in their daily worship. From 
Kashgar which was the centre of overland trade from east to 
west, it was distributed to the various cities particularly of 
Persia and Greece where the people used it as a condiment and 
flavouring agent in cooking. It yielded a large income to the 
State and the Mughals were vcty particular to extend its cultt- 
vation. During Akbar’s time about ten to twelve thousand 
bighas of land produced saffron, chiefly at Pampore and 


Paraspur. : : ’ 
Kuth (aromatic costus) for which the chief mar et was 


China was exported from Kashmir in large quantities. The 
Tibetans and the Chinese used it as the chief ingredient in 
various incenses and medicines. It was perhaps one of the 
medicinal plants which Hiun Tsiang particularly mentions 


11 Knight, Where Three Empires Meet, P- 157. 
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among the Kashmir products."* It is the most important of 
the aromatic plants of Kashmir growing at elevations from 
8,000 to 9,000 feet. The root has a scent like orris with a slight 
blend of violets. In 1864 the Kashmir State obtained nearly 
Rs. 90,000 from the sale of this root, major portion of which 
was exported to China via Calcutta. The Kashmir government 
in 1912 had proposed to send a senior official to China to study 
on spot the use to which this root is put by the Chinese so that 
its cultivation would be improved and the goods exported in 
a finished state. But this proposal was not approved by the 
British Resident for reasons not known. 

The Lamas of Lhasa at one time indented for a kind of 
papier machie table called Saksha on which were to be placed 
the two sacred books. The table was beautifuliy worked in 
Chinese pattern in gold, red and green medallions. It was so 
much liked by the Lhasa Lamas that they made it obligatory 
on every monastery to have them and for some time a large 
number of such tables were exported to Tibet.28 


Paper 


Mention must be made here of the story of the introduction 
of paper-making industry into Kashmir in the 15th century. 
Prior to that birch-bark was used for writing purposes in the 
Valley. Numerous birch-bark manuscripts were taken by Euro- 
peans especially Germans to their own Countries in recent times. 
The art of paper-making is known to have Originated in China 
in the first or second century AD. From the C 
captured in the battle of 751 ap, the inhabitant 
learned the art of manufacturing Tag-paper. 

Chinese methods underwent considerable impro 
the invention of the transfer mould. From § 
introduced into Kashmir during the reign 
(1420-70) who brought paper makers to est 
near Ganderbal where water power was dev 
rags, and at Naushehr to the north of Srinag: 


hinese prisoners 
s of Samarkand 
There the crude 
vements notably 
amarkand it was 
of Zain-ul-abidin 
ablish the industry 
eloped to pulp the 
ar where vats were 


12 Si-yu-ki, Trs. by Samuel Beal, p. 148. 
13 Pandit Anand Koul, Geography of Jammu and Kashmir State, 


1979 Ed., 
pp. 71-72. 
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erected to turn the pulp into paper. In these localities the 
industry has remained ever since and without any improvement 
or advance over the Central Asian methods which have 
remained intact in their entirety. In Kashmir we have some- 
thing rare and unique in the world, an art still being practised 
unchanged in method, appliances and product for 1300 years. 
Forster who visited the Valley in 1780 mentions the paper of 
Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, being superior 
to anything yet produced in Hindustan. Of the specimens 
exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition of 1864 it was recorded that 
this beautiful paper was distinguished by its fine gloss and 
polish, its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its white 
wax-like colour and appearance."* But now itis in a state of 
indigence if not total extinction due to the competition from 
machine-made paper which began to tell upon the industry from 
the end of the first world war. 


Kashmiri Traders in Tibet and Central Asia 


It is interesting to note that the import and export trade of 
Tibet and some states bordering Kashmir, was till very recent 
times carried on by the Nepalese and domiciled Kashmiris. Mr. 
Bogle who was sent to Tibet in 1774 by Warren Hastings on a 
political mission was told by the Teshu Lama that the 


“Muhammadan conquests in Hindustan tended to check the 
formerly unfettered intercourse between Tibet and the valley 
of the Ganges through the passes of the southern Himalayas. 
But that this obstacle was by no means permanent, and the 
commercial enterprise of the Newars and the Kashmiris 
brought the land of the peace-loving Lamas into friendly 
intercourse with peoples whose countries extended from the 
frontiers of Siberia to the shores of the Bay of Bengal.” 


Mr. Bogle founa in Tibet that the natives of Kashmir like the 
Jews in Europe or the Armenians in the Turkish empire, 


14 Bates, Gazetteer 0. yf Kashmir, P- (6. 
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“scattered themselves over the eastern kingdoms of Asia and 
carried On an extensive traffic between the distant parts of 
it and had formed establishments in Lhasa and all the princi- 
pal towns in the country. The most considerable branch of 
commerce of Tibet was with China. It was carried on by 
the Lama’s agents, who proceeded to Sinning and sometimes 
even to Peking.’’!® 


That the Kashmiris penetrated to every town of importance 
in Tibet is apparent from the travel diary of Sarat Chandra Das. 
On May 31, 1881 after shaving and donning his Lama costume 
he started for Bangzeshang which was about a mile from his 
lodgings. Most of the shops he found were kept by Kashmiris, 
Nepalese and Chinese, the Tibetan ones being few and poorly 
supplied. Similarly he found that in the town of Tse-tang there 
were fifteen Nepalese, twenty Chinese and ten Kashmiri shops.1¢ 


Trade During Last 400 Years 


Although interrupted several times due to political causes, the 
Kashmir trade with Central Asia and Tibet continued to flourish ° 


during the Mughal period. Bernier who visited Kashmir in the 
train of Aurangzeb writes: 


“The following which [ now relate is such a well-established 
fact that no one here doubts it, namely that it is not twenty 
years since caravans went annually from Kashmir to Katay.. 
They used to traverse the mountains of great Tibet, enter 
Tartary and reach Katay in about three months... . The cara- 
vans returned with musk, China wood, rhubarb and Mami- 
ron, a small root in great repute for the cure of bad eyes;. 
and in returning, through Great Tibet they further loaded 
themselves with the produce of that country such as musk, 
crystals, jade and especially with a quantity of very fine wool. 
of two kinds, the first from the sheep of that country and. 


15 C.R. Markham, Narrative of the Mission of Mr. Bogle to Tibet, p. 125. 
16 Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhassa and Central Tibet, Ed. by W.W.. 
Rockhill, p. 200. s 
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the latter which is known by the name of toos and resembles 
the beaver.’*? 


During the Sikh period another European traveller, Baron 
Hugel, also found the trade being carried on with the Chinese 
territories. On his visit to certain merchants in Srinagar, the 
products of Central Asia were spread before him. He saw 
thirty-two pieces of brick-tea “brought from the interior of 
China by way of Aksu and Turfan”. He met some natives of 
Central Asia in Srinagar who informed him that the caravans 
went in 28 days from Kashgar to Samarkand; from Kashgar to 
Yarkand in five days and from Samarkand to Bukhara in ten 
days. He also learnt from them that Turfan was on the con- 
fines of Turkestan towards China.** 

It was towards the middle of the 18th century that as a result 
of the control of the sea by European powers there took place a 
parallel development of sea-borne trade in India and China. 
The European nations brought into Asia a maritime economy. 
While in China this became a serious factor only after the open- 
ing of the Treaty Ports, following the treaty of Nanking in 
1842, in India it led to a basic change in political and economic 
set-up by the middle of the 18th century. But this development 
did not materially affect the commerce between northern India 
and the chief cities of Central Asia due to the fact that both 
these regions were far off from the sea. When therefore Gulab 
Singh took over Ladakh and later Kashmir, the trade received 
a great fillip. Cunningham who visited Ladakh a few years 
after Gulab Singh’s victory over that territory, gives a detailed 
list of articles imported from and exported to China via 


Ladakh’: 


Imports: 
Shawl-wool, charas, silver, felts, tea, Russian leather, 
velvets, coarse silk, gold, turquoises, carpets from 


17 Bernier, Op. Cit., p. 426. : Z 
18 B.C. Hugel, Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab, Trs. by Jervis, p. 158. 
242-243. 


19 Alex. Cunningham, Op. Cit., PP- 
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Khotan, Rewand-i-Chini, coral, musk, tobacco, raisins 
and other dry fruit, badam-i-kitai, mamira, ponies, and 
salt. 


Exports: 


Cottons, chintzes, silk, shawls, jamiwars, brocades, 
opium, heron-plumes, turmeric and other Indian spices. 


Imports from China: Rs. 
Shawl-wool 1,28,000 
Wool 2,000 
Tea 48,000 
Charas 24,000 
Tobacco 64,000 
Borax 1,200 
Sulphur 400 


Total 2,67,600 


Exports to Chinese provinces: Rs. 
Opium 1,20,000 
Shawls 50,000 
Brocades 20,000 
Spices 8,000 
Saffron 12,000 
Cloth 70,000 


Total —_2,80,000 


The establishment of a lucrative trade with Sinkiang and 
Tibet was the dream of successive British Viceroys and many 
attempts were made in the 19th century to capture and control 
it. When as a result of the first Sikh war, Kashmir was handed 
over by the British to Gulab Singh in 1846, they believed that 
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their new position in northern India would put them “in posses- 
sion of the key to the whole commerce of Central Asia’”’.°° With 
this object in view the British Indian government exerted a great 
deal of pressure on the Maharaja and his successors to entrust 
the control and upkeep of the caravan routes to Central Asia 
and Tibet to British officers.24 In 1870 finally a “commercial” 
treaty was concluded between Maharaja Ranbir Singh and the 
Viceroy of India according to which the British were empowered 
to appoint a joint commissioner in Leh to look after the interests 
of traders and to maintain the road in good order. Moreover 
all goods destined for Central Asia were exempted from the 
payment of any toll or duty. The caravans had been subjected 
to frequent raids from the Kanjutis, the inhabitants of Hunza 
and Nagar, and consequently the British sent a punitive expedi- 
tion against them in 1891 when they were finally subjugated. 
The cumulative result of these measures was that the Central 
Asian trade flourished.22 But unfortunately it led to the total 
elimination of Kashmiris from this trade which they had been 
carrying on for centuries past. Through the direct assistance 
and patronage extended to traders of Hoshiarpur and Amritsar, 
the British commercial interests in the Central Asian provinces 
increased to a great extent. Moreover, there was a revolutionary 
change in the kind of merchandise exported to Central Asia. 
Thanks to the Imperial Commercial Policy of the British: 


“in spite of the difficulties of the passes, year after year the 
caravans toiled to and fro, carrying to Yarkand the products 
of Manchester looms and Bradford woollen mills, spices and 


20 The Economist, London, Vol. VII, June 1849, p. 1. 


21 Kashmir Government Records, Files. No: 437, 482, 600. 


22 Capt. S.H. Godfrey was the British Joint Commissioner in Ladakh in 
the years 1890-95 and he gives the following figures showing the increase 


in the volume of trade: 


i Total 
Imports from India Turkestan Changthong 
al Rs. 1,284,162 757,112 112,978 2,154,252 
1894-95 Rs. 1,731,680 1,274,700 158,937 3,165,317 
Exports to 
1893-94 Rs. 763,873 1,027,029 56,509 pala 
1894-95 Rs. 1,314,143 1,440,599. 95,360 2,850,102 
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sugar from Java, while in return they brought felts and 
hemp-drug, silk and carpets from Khotan and a substantial 
balance in gold-dust and silver to fill the gaily painted coffers 
of fat banias of Amritsar and Hoshiarpur.’’** 


Leh naturally formed the centre of trade from Kashmir to 
Central Asia and vice versa. The roads which led from Russian 
Turkestan, Kashgaria and Urumchi were joined by the Khotan 
caravan route and met in Leh. Lhasa the sacred capital of Tibet 
was connected with Ladakh by another trade route which skirt- 
ed the northern slopes of the Himalayas. 

Caravans consisting chiefly of ponies and mules made their 
general start for Ladakh from the plains of the Punjab at the 
railhead in Rawalpindi in summer. These carriers took up to 
Leh cotton goods, tea and other merchandise so timed that the 
convoy reached Leh in early autumn. Meanwhile the Central 
Asian traders after having set out from Lhasa, Khotan, Kashgar 
and Yarkand, met the Indian caravans at Leh where they both 
arrived in autumn. Long-booted merchants of the Chinese and 
Russian Central Asia exchanged in the Leh markets by barter 
and sale their gold, silver and charas for the coral, cotton goods, 
woollens and tea of the Indian traders. The Leh bazaar thronged 
with men in the costume of many countries and the native 
Ladakhi women with their turquoise-studded peyraks formed 
a picturesque scene whose bizarre effect was brightened by the 
Buddhist form of architecture and ornamentation of the Raja's 
palace which overhangs the town. After a brief sojourn the 
strangers departed, east and west and south and north before 
the great Himalayan passes were closed to traffic by the snow.2! 

For the convenience of the Central Asian traders the Kashmir 
government built two serais in Srinagar. But the trade came 
to an abrupt end in 1940 when due to the second world war and 
the troublous conditions Prevailing in Sinkiang, the borders 
were sealed. Since then many Kashmir industries, particularly 
that of shawls and Numda, have suffered a set-back due to lack 
of raw material which used to be imported from that region. 


23 C.P. Scrine, Chinese Central Asia, p. 5. 
24 See also: Capt. F.E.S. Adair, A Summer in High Asia, pp. 114-116. 
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care noe foseees depended to a great extent on her 
onsequently the loss suffered by this back- 
ward illaqa can be better imagined than described. 

When India and the People’s Republic of China had built up 
close and friendly relations and were co-sponsors of the famous 
Bandup Conference, India took up the matter with the Chinese 
government for the resumption of this trade across the borders. 
On June 20, 1952 the Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, told the House of the Peoples that the Indian trade with 
Chinese Central Asia had sudtered considerably by the virtual 
closure of the Indian Consulate-General in Kashgar. Because 
of unfavourable local conditions, most of the Indian traders 
there had returned to India after winding up their business in 
Sinkiang. He, however, assured the House that negotiations 
with the Chinese government for the re-opening of the Indian 
Consulate-General in Kashgar were continuing. So long as it 
was not re-opened, the prospects of resuming trade with Chinese 
Central Asia were not bright. 

The trade with Tibet also came toa halt when the People’s 
Republic of China took over the administration and control of 
that country and the Dalai Lama had to flee to take refuge in 
India in March 1959. The Indian representative in Lhasa had 
earlier closed down the Mission there and returned home. 

Later in 1962 China launched a full-scale attack on India 
over Ladakh and other border areas in the north-eastern region, 
and occupied illegally a huge chunk of Indian territory there. It 
got from Pakistan another chunk of Kashmir territory with the 
result that China was able to build the Karakoram Highway, 4 


masterpiece of modern road engineering. 
om the border of 


The 800-kms all-weather road stretches fr ; 
to a few kilometres north of Pakis- 


It traverses over {ndian territory in 


Ladakh and Gilgit illegally occupied by China. ; k 

Opened oa June 18, 1978 the Highway gives China a “‘back- 
door’ access to the troubled West Asia and Africa and a much 
quicker route to the West. For, the twisting highway which 
climbs 4,570 metres over the Khunjrab pass, carved out of the 
mountains and crossing swirling torrents fed by the surrounding 
glaciers, speeds goods and equipment towards the Karachi port 
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for trans-shipment. The new Highway, connecting a railhead in 
China, cuts days and perhaps weeks off the sea route from. China 
to the West across the Pacific. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 increased the importance of 
the Leh route to Chinese Central Asia, since the easier route to 
Kashgar—from Russia to Andijan and thence by pony across 
the Tien-shan—was closed to the British. For them the only 
Practicable alternative was to go by rail and road to Srinagar 
and thence to ride and walk for seven weeks across the wide 
mountain belt which separates the Vale of Kashmir from the 
Plains of Chinese Central Asia. 

The route to Gilgit became a centre of interest when in 1929 

- Hardt, the famous explorer, fitted out in collaboration with 
Citroen of France, a mechanised expedition to Central Asia. He 
had planned to tackle all the mountain passes and take his. 
modern caterpillar tractors and other vehicles over Steep hills 
and boulders, clearing the path wherever possible. Hopes were 
raised very high and the world watched with interest this remark- 
able undertaking which would cut down the high barriers to free 
trade between the two sub-continents of Asia. But On reaching 
the foot of the Burzil Pass, M. Hardt found that his mechanised 
expedition was still frail to conquer the gigantic Himalayas. He 
had, therefore, to leave his equipment behind in the Valley and 


and money a road fit for tractors and jeeps could be built from 
Kashmir to Central Asia. 


motorable roads has been built on the other side of the Line of 
Control by the Chinese. Given a green signal by both the 


Pi 
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History was made in 1948 when the first aeroplane landed in 
Leh on an improvised run-way after crossing mountains over 
23,000 feet high. The Indian Airlines now operates a regular 
service between Srinagar and Leh and the great Himalayan 
barrier bas been finally conquered and one can fly over to 
Yarkand in Sinkiang and Tashkent in Soviet Uzbekistan, pro- 
vided the authorities in Peking and Moscow give the permission 
to cross over. Should it ever happen, Kashmir’s age-long 
commercial relations with Central Asia and Tibet will be re- 
established ushering in an era of peace and prosperity. 


A Historical Outline 


The movement of ideas and peoples over Central Asia to 
Northern India and back can now be traced to Old Stone Age, 
and does not begin only from the second century BC. Further, 
this was a continuous process seen through the major pre-and 
proto-historic periods. 


EARLY PERIOD 


Large-scale investigations of archaeological sites in Central 
Asia and Northern India reveal a certain typographical affinity 
between their cultures going as far back as the Old Stone Age. 
The Soan culture of Northern India has established that the 
original habitat of the Old Stone Age man in India was in the 
Himalayan foothills—-the Siwalik formations traversed by the 
Indus system from the Peshawar valley in Pakistan to the 


Kangra valley in India. 
Similarly excavations i 
original habitat of the Ol 
the low ranges of the Pamir 
shan, traversed by the Amu and Syr rivers an 
from southern Kazakhstan to Tadjikistan." 
Geographically, the two areas are contiguous, a factor that 


n Central Asia have revealed that the 
d Stone Age man in that region was in 
s, the Gissar, Babatag, and Zaraf- 
d their tributaries 


1 Gupta, S.P., India and Central Asia in the Old Stone Age, p. 15. 
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must have facilitated physical and cultural contacts of people in 
these regions. 

Recent researches in both the areas have, in fact, thrown 
some welcome light in this direction. Weare now in a position 
to visualize not only a parallel and similar development of the 
Old Stone Age cultures in India and Central Asia but also their 
occasional contacts. What the nature of such contacts was 
can only emerge in coming years when more work is done. At 
present our analysis is based upon tool typology alone. 


Neolithic Culture 


With further human cultural development we find during the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods closer affinity between man 
living in the two regions. There is clear evidence to this effect 
available from the excavations in Northern India and Central 
Asia. 

The Neolithic period marks the appearance of a momentous 
change. During this period we find the emergence of effective 
village farming communities. There are distinct traits of food 
production, stock raising, grinding of tools and manufacture of 
pottery. 

Later, during the Chalcolithic period, we find man engaged in 
trade following his acquisition of knowledge of metallurgy 
which entailed securing of raw materials, sale or barter of 
finished products and surplus food. The self-sufficiency and 
isolation of the Neolithic villages was thus broken and conditions 
were ripe for the movement of both ideas and People. 

Fortunately some remarkable Neolithic and Chalcolithic sites 
have been excavated at several places in India. These have 
been designated as Southern, Eastern and Northern Neolithic 
cultures. Of the three it is the Northern Neolithic culture 
exemplified by the sequence at Burzahom near Srinagar in 
Kashmir which has a distinctive assemblage. This Singles it 
out from the other two Neolithic cultures in India. 

After a close study of the objects unearthed at Burzahom, 
two phases of occupation have been recognized. In Phase J, 
the beginning of which is dated to about 2300 BC, the material 
culture included: (i) coarse grey or black burnished pottery, 
often with mat impressed bases; (ii) bone tools including awls, 
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needles and harpoons; (iii) packed and ground stone axes; 
{iv) ring tools. The inhabitants lived in pits dug into the 
karewa soil. In Phase II, which seems to have continued till 
about 1400 nc, the pit dwellings gave place to structures built 
on ground. 

Other innovations included the introduction of the potter’s 
wheel. Towards the end of this phase came the knowledge of 
metallurgy—a single arrowhead of copper and pierced rectangu- 
Jar or semi lunar knives known as harvesters. To this phase 
also belong human and animal burials. The absence of stone 
blade industry throughout the two phases of occupation is 
significant.” 

Neolithic culture sites have been found both in Sinkiang and 
in Soviet Central Asia. Lou-lan, a site located on the inter- 
national trade route in the Tarim basin of Chinese Central Asia 
and a few other sites in the Lop Nor desert have yielded these 
cultures. 

The characteristic traits of the assemblage include the 
presence of: (i) blades, including fluted cores; (ii) ground stone 
axes, including perforated ones and adzes, chistles, etc., and 
{iii) handmade pottery of two varieties, black and grey. 

The Neolithic cultures of Soviet Central Asia consist of three 
main cultural complexes, viz. (i) the Djeitum culture, (ii) the 
Keltminar culture and (iii) the Gissar culture. 

The Djeitum culture with its distribution in south Turkmenia, 
is characterized by the use of (i) microlithic flint industry, (ii) 
bone sickle handles, (iii) bone implements including needles, (iv) 
stone axes and querns, and (v) handmade pottery, occasionally 
painted in reddish brown on cream background. The Djeitum 
culture which is dated 6000 Bc shows links with the early farm- 
ing settlements of the Near East. a 

The Keltminar culture, with its distribution near the Aral 
Sea, is distinguished by the use of (i) chert microliths, (ii) bone 
implements, and (iii) handmade pottery, sometimes bearing in- 
cised and stamped decoration. It is dated to about 3000 sc. 

The Gissar culture, with its distribution in different parts of 


2 De Terra, H.. ‘Excavations at Burzahom”’, Miscellanea of the American 


Philsorhical Society, 1936. 
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Tadjikistan and Uzbekistan Republics is marked by the pre- 
sence of (i) scrapers of chopper-chopping variety, (ii) microliths 
including blades and fluted cores, (iii) ground stone axes includ- 
ing the crescent shaped sickle, and (iv) bone implements. This 
culture is dated to about 3000 sc.* 

Most of the traits of the Burzahom sequence, viz. lunar 
knives, pit dwellings, perforated celts, are paralleled on sites in 
Central and Northern China. 

It would be seen that the similarity between the assemblages 
of Northern Neolithic culture of India, exemplified by Burzahom 
sequence and the Neolithic culture of Central and North China 
as well as of the Soviet Central Asia, would have resulted from 
the movement of people and culture into the sub-continent 
from the north, most probably through the passes connecting 
these areas.’ In studying the spread of the Neolithic culture, 
the geographical and ccological background and the various 
stimuli, e.g. pressure, and of new-ground, have to be taken 
into consideration. 

Hence the origin of the Pisaca legend as given in the Nila- 
matpurana and referred to by Kalhana may be attributed to the 
stimuli mentioned above. The legend relates to an early 
periodic movement of tribal people from Central Asia to the- 
Kashmir valley. It refers to the occupation of the Valley after 
the desiccation of the lake Satisaras by these people during 
winter when the Valley is comparatively warmer than the in- 
hospitable upper reaches of the Karakoram and Pamir ranges. 
Described as short-statured and ugly men from the north, they 
used to return to their homeland with the approach of summer. 

Later, with the immigration of people from the hot plains of 
the Punjab to the cool valley of Kashmir during summer over 
the Banihal pass, there developed a conflict between the seden- 
tary people from the south and the nomadic tribes from the- 
north who used to swoop down into the Valley on the ap-- 
proach of winter and drive them out. 

Ultimately they had to enter into an understanding with the- 
Pisacas to the effect that they would stay on in the Valley: 


3 Thapar, B.K., Neolithic and Chalcolithic Period, p. 81. 
4 Ibid., p. 81. 
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Buddhist writings it is mentioned that there were sixteen great 
powers (solasa mahajanapadus) which must have existed in the 
seventh or early eighth century Bc, The fifteenth on the list is 
Gandhara, i.e. eastern Afghanistan witb its capital at Pushkara- 
vati and also including Kashmir (Kashmtra-Gandhara).° 

Achaemenid control of these provinces was no doubt fully 
effective during the reign of Darius I. We learn from Herodotus 
bow DariusI sent an expedition some time in 517 Bc under 
Skylax of Koryanda to explore the possibility of a passage to 
the sea from the mouths of the Indus to Persia and in that 
connection mentions Kaspapyros as a city of the Gandharians.!° 
It is thus not unlikely that Kashmir came for some time under 
the sway of the Achaenienids. 


Alexander’s Invasion 


It was not until 330 Bc when Alexander the Great passed 
through the Caspian Gates, that Central Asia took ona more 
significant role. During his pursuit by Alexander, the fugitive 
king Darius III was fatally wounded by his own officers, and 
from that moment the Conqueror found himself the king of 
Persia too. However the long-term consequence of Alexander’s 
march was the destruction of Persian overlordship of Central 
Asia. But the Sogdians assisted by Saka auxiliaries proved 
resourceful foes of Alexander during his extended campaigns in 
the eastern satrapies of the defunct Achaemenid empire (4th 
century Bc). Only with great difficulty did Alexander succeed 
in overcoming them and towards the end of the campaign he 
himself married Roxana, daughter of the Bactrian Oxyartes, the 
defender of the fort known as Rock of Sogdiana. His seneeal 
Seleucus, married Apama, daughter of the Sogdian Stes, 
his most dreaded opponent.” 2 

In 327 wc Alexander moved on to his conquest of the Punjab 
His armies marched down through the Bajaur and Malakand 
passes and overwhelmed all opposition. It is significant for the 
isolated position which its mountain barriers assured to 


9 Tripathi, R.S., History of Ancient India, pp. 47, 82, 84. 
10 Herodotus, I, 152 and 177. 
11 Tarn, W.W., Alexander the Great, II, 326. 
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Kashmir, that we do not find any direct mention of the kingdom 
in the records of Alexander's invasion. The march from 
Taxila to Jhelum took the Mocedonian forces along a line of 
route which lay comparatively near to the confines of Kashmir. 
Yet there is no notice in the accounts of Alexander’s invasion 
which can be assumed to imply even hearsay knowledge of the 
Kashmir valley. All we can glean from a reference here and 
there is that the Valley seems to have been under the rule of the 
chief of Abhisaras (Poonch and Nowshera districts). 

About the beginning of the spring of 326 sc, Alexander 
crossed the Indus somewhere near Ohind (modern Und near 
Attock). He was welcomed at Taxila by Omphis or Ambhi 
with rich and attractive presents. Gratified at these gifts, 
Alexander returned them, adding his own, and this won not 
only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila but also a contingent of 
5.000 soldiers from him. Abhisares, the astute king of Abhisara 
(Poonch and Nowshera), who probably held the Kashmir valley 
as well, surrendered to Alexander of his own accord, thinking 
that resistance would be of no avail. 

At the end of the campaign Alexander made appropriate 
arrangements for keeping the conquered part of the Punjab under 
his subjugation. He placed his new ally Porus in charge of all 
the tract between the Beas andthe Jhelum and over fifteen 
Ambhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction 
over the territories west of the Jhelum. Likewise the ruler of 
Abhisaras had his authority extended to Kashmir with the 
state of Arsaces (Urusha-Hazara district) added to his kingdom. 
And as a counterpoise to the rule of these Indian princes 
Alexander stationed adequate Greek garrisons in the cities 
founded by himself on Indian soil. ; 

Yet he was unable to consolidate his gains, for the unrest 
soon followed amongst the garrisons left behind in Central 
Asia. In only the next year, three thousand Greek settlers 
mutinied in Bactria and Sogdiana, abandoned their posts and 


republican states. 


i hat Embisaros (Abhisares) 
2 Di uld, however, have us believe t! ; 
. ee, alliance with Porus and was preparing to oppose Alexander 
(XVIL87, M'crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
Ppp. 69 and 11-12). 
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set outon the long march back to Europe.'® Unrest among 
the soldiers in his Punjab campaign had already forced him to 
sail back home. After his death in 323 Bc widespread disorders 
erupted in Alexander’s empire thus weakening the Greek hold 
on the far flung provinces of Persia and Central Asia. 

In 312 Bc his general Seleucus reoccupied Babylon. Later 
he attempted the reunification of Alexander’s eastern provinces. 
He reconquered Bactria and passed the Hindukush to attack 
the newly established Mauryan Empire in India. However, its 
founder the redoubtable Chandragupta who had conquered 
Northern India with an army of 600,000 men, was more than 
a match for him. 

Peace was established towards 304 Bc. Seleucus agreed to 
cede to the Indian emperor the provinces of north-western India 
including Gandhara. During the reign of Chandragupta’s 
successor, Bindusara, there was a revolt in Taxila and when 
Susima his eldest son and viceroy could not quell the distur- 
bance, Bindusara transferred Asoka from Ujjain, and the 
latter succeeded in restoring order there. 


Buddhism Comes to North-West India 


Several recent discoveries have proved that Maurya rule of the 
ceded provinces was effective. In modern Afghanistan no less 
than three inscriptions of Chandragupta’s grandson, the great 
Asoka, have come to light. A fragmentary text in Aramaic 
was discovered at Laghman, north-west of modern Jalalabad. 
Two other inscriptions have been found in theold city Kandahar: 
one bilingual in Greek and Aramaic, tells of Asoka’s conversion 
to Buddhism and its benefit to the people; the other in Greek 
alone, is a striking rendering of parts of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Rock Edicts of Asoka,!5 

It appears that Asoka introduced the Buddhist religion to 
the newly acquired provinces including Kashmir. His is the 
first h.storical name we meet in the Rajatarangini. He is said 


13 In Diodorus, xvii, 99, 6, the mutineers are all said to have been mas- 


saced. But Curtius, 1X, 7, 1-11, states that eventually they reached 
their homes. i 


14 Gavin Hambly, Op. Cit., p. 30. 
i5 D. Schlumberger, Journal Asiatigue, CCXLVI, 1958, 1-48, 
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to have visited Kashmir personally, spreading Buddhism and 
founding the city of Srinagar (Puranadishtana). This extension 
of Buddhism was to have far-reaching consequences in the 
centuries that followed. At the conclusion of the delibera- 
tions of the Buddhist Council held at Patliputra (modern 
Patna) under the presidentship of Moggaliputa Tissa, Buddhist 
texts mention, an evangelical missiun under Majjhantika 
was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. Hiun Tsiang and Ou- 
kong also mention the arrival of 5,000 monks who were settled 
in Kashmir by Asoka, and his gift of the Valley to the 
Sangha for turning it into a centre of study and propagation of 
Buddhist religious texts. 

Asoka died about 232 Bc after a reign of forty years. When 
the sceptre dropped from his hands, the fortunes of the Mauryan 
empire began to suffer decline. It is significant that there is 
agap of at least 200 years in the Rajaturangini between his 
death and the advent of the Kushan rule. This is perhaps due 
to the confused state of political conditions prevailing in north- 
west India and Central Asian kingdoms in Transoxania, 
resulting in numerous tribal incursions into Kashmir and their 
defeat and expulsion by those who followed them. : 

Tradition regarding Asoka’s successors are discrepant. OF his 
sons, Tivara alone is named in the Edicts, and perhaps he pre- 
deceased his father as he is not heard of subsequently. Kalhana 
mentions the birth of a son to Asoka.as a result of his prayers at 
the famous shrine of Siva Bhutesa. This son, named Jalauka 
appears to have become independant in Kashmir and during 
his reign, says Kalhana, he succeeded in stemming Malechha 
incursions into Kashmir. These perhaps refer to Bactrian 
Greeks who, disturbed by the Saka menace on the Jaxartes, 
must have coveted a retreat beyond the Paropamisus. It seems 
that Demetrius (the son of Antiochus III the Great) the ruler 
of the Greeks and Macedonians of Central Asia, with his capital 
at Bactria, played a role in their occupation of this area. The 
date of this movement must have been between 190 and 170 BC. 

Yet the Graeco-Bactrians were disunited and behind Demetrius 
a rival had arisen, the formidable Eucratides, who soon over- 
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threw hifn, and advanced to Pushkaravati (modern Peshawar).?° 
After the rise of Eucratides, the Bactrian territories north of 
the Hindukush passed under the rule of his dynasty. Meanwhile 
south of the mountains were formed the Indo-Bactrian king- 
doms. Two dynasties, those of Eucratides and of Euthydemus, 
continued to compete with one another and with obscure 
usurpers. 

We have noted how Jalauka waged aruthless war against 
Malechhas, who were probably the Graeco-Bactrian hordes trying 
to establish their kingdom in territories bordering on Kashmir. 
Tarn suggests that fora few years Demetrius was the lord of a 
realm whi h included southern Kashmir. A fragment in Ptolemy 
(VII, 42) gives the name of two provinces in Menander’s home 
kingdom east of the Jhelum of which Kaspeira, the upper 
valley of the Jhelum, Chenab and Ravi would correspond to 
southern Kashmir. 

The second decade following the death of Demetrius 
(c 170 Bc) was dominated by a great personality—Menander I, 
who has won claim tothe affection of posterity. His genial 
treatment of the Buddhist communities led to his characterisa- 
tion in a Buddhist canonical work, Milindapanha (the Questions 
of Menander), a religio-philosophical dialogue in almost 
the Platonic manner held at a place only twelve yojanas 
from Kashmir between Nagasena, the Buddhist saint, and 
Menander.!” : 

The contact with the Greeks is responsible for the beautiful 
architectural and sculptural style of the old Kashmir temples. 
The coinage of the later Kashmirian kings has also been 
influenced by this contact. But the most important of all is 
the development of Gandhara or the Graeco-Buddhist art, 
depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha. The aquiline 
nose, the large lotus eyes and the folded drapery found in the 
terracota and stone statuary unearthed at Ushkur near Baramula 
and some other places, indicate the deep Grecian influence on 
the Kashmirian artists following this contact. 


16 Tarn, W.W., The Greeks in Bactria and India, and Narain, A.K , The 
Indo-Greeks, give an account of these events in detail. 
17 Milindapanha, Ed. Trenckner, pp. 82, 83. 
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The Saka Empire 


While the Bactrians and Indo-Bactrians were involved in intes- 
tine struggles, pressures were being generated in the Jaxartes 
steppe, which overpowered the defensive capacity of the 
Bactrian Greeks. From the second half of the third century 
BC, both the newly founded Parthian empire of the Arsacids and 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom of Diodotus I and _ his successors, 
faced increasing pressure from Saka nomads who had penetra- 
ted Sogdiana and were pressing southward along the line of the 
Amu-darya. By the second half of the seccnd century Bc 
they had crossed the river and established a foot-hold in Bactria. 
The last ruler of the Kabul valley, Hermaeus who flourished 
about the middle of the first century BC, succumbed to the power 
of the advancing Sakas who themselves had been pushed out 
from Transoxania by the Great Yue-chi. 

The southward movement of the Sakas was a part of a chain- 
reaction resulting, in the first instance, from the expanding 
power of a tribal confederacy known as the Hsiung-nu a power- 
ful pastoral nation poised on the Mongolian frontiers of China. 
For their ferocity in war they were later known as the Huns. 
Throughout their eight centuries of history, the Hsiung-nu were 
devastating opponents. 

It was during the third century BC that the Hsiung-nu 
reached the height of their power in Mongolia. Soon they were 
constituting a major threat to the rulers of northern China. The 
Great Wall was built to ward off their attacks but with the 
passing of the Chin dynasty (221-206 Bc) the defensive power 
of China declined. At the same time the strength of the 
Hsiung-nu increased under their chief, Tou-man. It reached 
its zenith under his son, the great Mao-tun (c. 209-174 BC) who 
subdued the neighbouring tribes, the Hsien-pi, the Khitanis, and 
the Tungus to become the emperor of the steppes.7® 

In the present-day Kansu province there pastured another 
tribal confederacy known as the Yue-chi. About 177 BC they 
were subjugated like all their neighbours by the Hsiung-nu. 


Between 167-161 Bc they renewed the struggle without success. 


18 Hambly, Op. Cit., PP- 38, 39. 
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Lao-shang the Khan of Hsiung-nu slew their king Chang-lun 
and made a drinking cup of his skull, and the great mass of the 
vanquished people (The Great Yue-chi) left their homes and 


.moved westward through Kashgar and Ferghana, pushing the 


local tribes, the Sakas before them. The move then continued 
southwards with the Yue-chi occupying Sogdh and Bactria and 
the Sakas going still further to Southern Afghanistan which 
was then called Sakastan, the present Seistan.2° 

The Saka tribes proceeded further to the south through the 
Herat gap and established themselves in the former Drangiana. 
During the first century BC they must have continued to move 
north-eastwards into Arachosia and reached the Indus which they 
followed both upstream and down. Thus they penctrated on 
the one hand to Taxtila and the North Indian plains and on the 
other to Saurashtra.2? 

The first century Bc is thus the epoch of the Saka empire in 
India and Arachosia. Eventually AzesI put an end to the 
Greek dynasties in this region and asserted his paramount rule. 
The Saka empire was firmly established in the Punjab until the 
close of the century. Azes I was followed by Azilises and he 
in turn by Azes II. 

That the Sakas extended their overlordship to Kashmir just as 
their predecessors the Indo-Greeks had done earlier, is proved 
by Cunningham’s find of a large number of silver coins of 


Azes and Azilises on the bank of the Jhelum river near 
Baramula.2} 


The Kushan Empire 


In about ap 15, Kadphises I, a chieftain of the Kushan clan of 
the Yue-chi welded together all the five clans of the Yue-chi and 
secured the Kabul valley. He was Succeeded by his son Kadphi- 
ses If probably in aD 45 who conquered north-western India 
as far as Banaras. Kanishka succeeded him in ap 78 and 


19 Knobloch, Edgar, Beyond the Oxus, p. 20. 
20 Ibid., p. 39. 
21 Coins of the Indo-Scythians, p. 44. 
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extended his empire to the borders of Bengal.°* 

The Kushan Empire founded by Kujala Kadphises was soon to 
expand on both sides of the Hindukush and to become the most 
influential civilizing power in Central Asia. Not only did the 
Kushans thrust forward to dominate the north Indian plains, 
but conscious of their nomad origins they sought to restore con- 
tact with the borderlands whence their wanderings had begun. 

Religious affinities of the Kushans are of considerable interest. 
The coins of Kanishka and Huvishka illustrate a remark- 
able variety of deities. Many of these are Zoroastrian. Of 
the Hindu deities, Siva is most prominent, whilst Skanda 
and others too appear. The Buddha is depicted on a rare 
coin of Kanishka whose kindly attitude to the faith is 
well-known from Buddhist sources. The Emperor was also the 
founder of the great stupa at Peshawar where the celebrated 
Kanishka casket was excavated in 1908. Also linked with the 
name of Kanishka is the Third Buddhist Council convened in 
Kashmir which became his favourite place of residence. This 
is attested to by the combined evidence of the Buddhist records 
and the coins; copper pieces of Kanishka and Huvishka being 
found in profusion at many of the old sites in Kashmir. Hiun 
Tsiang on his visit to the Valley found the memory of that ruler 
still alive in the kingdom. The popularity and power enjoyed by 
Budhism in Kashmir, under the sway of the Kushans, as observ- 
ed by Kalhana, is historically correct. A detailed account of 
the expansion of Buddhism and of Kanishka’s Third Buddhist 
Council is given in a later Chapter. 


Kanishka’s War With China 
Kashmir also served as the base for the extensive military 
operations that Kanishka conducted against the Chinese in 
Eastern Turkestan. This region, unlike Western Turkestan, 
did not offer favourable conditions for pastoral nomadism 
except on the slopes of the Tien-shan, and in consequence 
the area remained outside the main course of invasions that 


22 For notices of the historical data relating to these early Indo-Scythian 
rulers, compare Von Gutschmid in Encyl. Brit., 10th Ed., Vol. XVIII, 
p. 606, Drouin, Lu Rois Indo Scythe, p. 46. 
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dominated so much the history of Western Turkestan. Its 
importance was due primarily to the caravan route that travers- 
ed it, coming down to Kashgar and Yarkand from the Passes 
over the Pamirs. From these cities two ancient roads led towards 
the Kansu Corridor; a southern road yia Khotan, and a 
northern one via Kucha, Turfan and Hami. It was over these 
Toutes, part of the “Silk Route”, that Buddhism and Gandhara 
art travelled from Kashmir to Central Asia and China. 

Tn 138 Bc when the Yue-chi driven by the Hsiung-nu west- 
wards were settled in Sogdiana, the king of China sent a cer- 
tain Chang-kien to urge them to return and help him to clear 
the caravan route by thrusting back the Hsiung-nu. But the 
Yue-chi were too happily settled in a rich and peaceful land to: 
listen to his Tepresentations and he returned to China reaching 
there in 126 Bc. But though he failed in his mission, Chang- 
kien’s embassy had brought the Chinese emperors in touch with 
the kingdoms of Eastern Turkestan. And for a century and 
a half the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Yue- 
chi. They succeeded in capturing Eastern Turkestan from the 
nomadic Huns. Under the Han dynasty when the “‘Silk Route’ 
was firmly in Chinese hands, Buddhist religion, Indian lite- 
rature and Gandharan art came naturally with trade and travel 
over the passes leading from Kashmir to Eastern Turkestan. 
But when the Han dynasty in China came to an end in aD 23, 
the Chinese influence over Central Asia weakened resulting in a 


temporary set-back to the interchange of commerce, literature 
and art. 


for a period of thirty years, viz. ap 73-102, the great Chinese 
general Pan-Chao acquired kingdom after kin 


Asia. The king of Khotan who had form 
the supremacy of China, was followed by sev 
including the king of Kashgar and thus th 
along the southern edge of the desert was Opened to the arms. 
and commerce of China. The Northern route was similarly 
thrown open by the reduction of Kucha and Karashahr. 

All these rapid conquests by Pan-Chao evidently alarmed 
Kanishka. Because of his own extensive dominions in nor- 
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thern India he regarded himself as equal to the Chinese emperor. 
In ap 90, he boldly asserted his equality by demanding a 
Chinese princess in marriage. General Pan-Chao considered 
this demand as an affront to this master and after arresting 
Kanishka’s envoy sent him to China as a prisoner. Kanishka 
was greatly angered and he equipped, under the command of 
his viceroy Si, a formidable force of 70,000 which was des- 
patched across the Taghdumbash Pamirs to attack the Chinese. 
The army of Si probably advanced by the Tashkurgan pass, 
some 14,000 feet high, and was so shattered by its sufferings 
while crossing the pass that when it emerged into the plains 
below, either that of Kashgar or Yarkand, it fell an easy prey 
to Pan-Chao and was totally defeated. Kanishka was com- 
pelled to pay tribute to China and the Chinese Annals record 
the arrival of several missions bearing tribute at this period. 

But all the while Kanishka was waiting for an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke of Chinese suzerainty. He was consoli- 
dating his vast empire and when he felt secure in the peaceful 
possession of northern India he was better prepared to sur- 
mount the appalling difficulties of conveying an effective army 
from Kashmir across the passes of Taghdumbash Pamirs. 
Meanwhile Pan-Chao had died and when ultimately Kanishka 
launched the attack he succeeded and thus not only freed him- 
self of the obligation of paying tribute to China, but also 
exacted the surrender of hostages from the states tributary to 
the Chinese emperor. The discovery of early Gandharan fres- 
coes of Miran in the Tarim Basin, so far from the main centres 
of Kushan power, confirms Kanishka’s extension of his rule far 
along the route to China? This most striking exploit of Kani- 
shka gave him the possession of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan 
and the extensive provinces of Chinese Central Asia lying to the 
north of Tibet and the east of the Pamirs which at that time 

ies of China.°* . as 
a enced of Eastern Central Asia by Sane Te 
tated the extension of Buddhism to that region as also to hina. 
The route along which this religion spread across the Hindu- 


Chwang, I, 124. 
23 Watters, T., On Yuan Chwang, tory of India. 


24 Smith Vincent A., The Early His! 
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kush from Kashmir to the Tarim Basin and beyond, is marked 
by the find spots of the syncretistic art of Gandhara school. 
The influence of Gandhara art continued in these regions even 
after the end of the Kushan Empire. For example at Qizil in 
the region of Kucha, frescoes and paintings on wooden panels 
have been found which are dated from 450 to 650 ap. 

The Kushan Empire began to decline after the death of 
Kanishka. It is probable that Vasiska and Huviska mentioned 
by Kalhana acted as viceroys in succession but it appears that 
Vasiska predeceased his father who was succeeded by Huviska. 
The last of the great Kushan emperors, Juska, died about 178 
AD when the Kushan rule came to anendin Kashmir. The 
dynasty, however, continued to rule in Kabul and the Punjab 
for some decades more. One of the rulers was a third Kanishka 
whose existence is attested by his coins. 

The next historical king of the Rajatarangini who can be 
said to have established Political relations with Central Asia is 
Meghavahana who was invited from Gandhara by the Brah- 
mins of Kashmir to rule their land after the voluntary renun- 
ciation of Sandhimat Aryaraja. His reign acquires significance 
by the unmistakable numismatic evidence which points to 
Kashmir having been subject to princes who were connected 
with the late Kushans. Meghavahana is credited with having 
founded numerous towns, viharas and temples and his reign is 
considered to be one of the glorious periods of Kashmir history. 
His wife Amritaprabha built a vihara called Lo-stupa for her 
father’s Tibetan guru.25 


mana who are definitely of Hun descent are mentioned to have 
ruled Kashmir after Meghavahana. 


northern India, and when Kashmir also came under his tute- 
lage through Matrigupta, the Process of pushing back Kushans 
was continued there also. But it seems that the policy did not 


25 It was called Amritabhavana (modern Vantabhavan, a suburb of Sri- 
nagar) and was built for housing pilgrims coming to Kashmir from 
foreign countries, presumably from Central Asia, Tibet and China— 
Raj., iii-9. 
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ae nig hag rete made in the Rajatarangini of 
Gide 60 : an : irmishes fought by a later king of 
ae - oe ms (6th century AD) the founder of modern 
‘ te er Mummuni whom Stein identifies as probably 
ie any - Br of Turkish origin such as the conquests of 
oe Ga and Little Yue-chi brought into the regions of the 
ipper Indus and thus within the sphere of the Kashmir poli- 
tics.%° From a study of the coins of Pravarsena himself it can 
casily ‘be concluded that he and the other earlier Kashmirian 
Kings were connected with the ruling family of Little Kushans.2” 

Historians are generally agreed that the downfall of the 
Kushan empire was due in the main to the conquest of its heart- 
land in Bactria and the Kabul valley by the Sasanian Persians. 
The founder of the Sasanian dynasty Ardashir J, overran this 
region and received a surrender mission from the last king of the 
Kushans, Vasudeva J in 227 ap. 

For the next hundred years after 260 Ap the area of 
Bactria, Sogdiana and Gandhara remained under the governors 
of the Sasanian royal house with the appellation of Kushan- 
shahs. The last of these governors, Varahran II (AD 360) lost 
control of the Bactrian plain to a fresh wave of invaders from 
the steppes, retaining only the Kabul valley. 

From 350 AD onwards various tribes of the Hsiung-nu invaded 
the eastern province of the Sasanian empire where they came to 
be known as Chionites. Their successors the Kidarites and 
Ephthalites who captured the former Kushan provinces from 
the Kushanshah governors rose to power under the Hunnish 
chief Kidara. Towards the end of his rule and that of his son, 
Kidara II, a new wave of Ephthalite Huns entered Bactria. 


The Huns in North India 


It was during the latter part of the Ephthalite predominance in 


Bactria during the fifth and early sixth centuries AD that cross- 


26 Rajatarangini, iii-332, iv-167, 516. 
27 The cathe of Pravarsena are unmistakably older than the coins of the 


Kashmir kings whose names are met with in Kalhana’s list of the Kar- 
kota dynasty. The legend kidara which we find written perpendicularly 
both on Pravarsena’s coins and on those of the Karkota kings, is taken 
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ing Afghanistan and north-western passes, the Huns eventually 
entered India. They attacked the western parts of the Gupta 
dominions but were hurled back by the military strength of 
Skandagupta. Later the Hun hordes poured into India again 
after 484 aD and under their leader Toramana were mainly 
responsible for the downfall of the Gupta Empire. 

The son and successor of Toramana was the notorious 
Mihirakula who, according to Kalhana’s account and as repre- 
sented in Indian tradition, was a cruel tyrant, taking fiendish 
delight in acts of brutality. Hiun Tsiang mentions this king 
with his capital at Sakala (Sialkot in Pakistan) as the persecutor 
of the peaceful Buddhists anda merciless destroyer and plun- 
derer of their stupas and monasteries. 

Mihirakula was not, however, destined to enjoy his power 
for long. He suffered defeat and discomfiture at the hands of 
two different kings, which not only put an end to his power but 
also to the Hun menace in the rest of India. The first was 
Yashodharman of Malwa who routed his forces and broke his 
power. The second was Baladitya the ruler of Magadha, who 
defeated and captured Mihirakula.2* After securing release 
through the intercession of the queen mother, Mihirakula 
sought safety in Kashmir, posing as an ardent supporter of 
Saivas. The refugee, however, misused the kindness shown to 
him, and by his machinations soon seized the tbrone of 
Kashmir. 

Kalhana represents him as a cruel king whose “approach 
became known by the sight of vultures, crows and the like, 
eager to feed on those being massacred by his encircling 
army”.°? Mihirakula had arrived at that Stage of human depra- 
‘-vity when cruelty becomes Pleasing for its own sake. While 
crossing the Pir Panjal pass, an elephant missed his foot and 
tumbled down a precipice. -Its shrieks and yells while rolling 
down, pleased the ears of this mad king and he ordered one 
hundred more elephants to be pushed down the precipice, just 


from the coinage of Little Kushans. It is usually identified with the 
name of the founder of the latter dynasty who in the Chinese Annals is 
called ki-to-lo—Stein, Introduction to the Rajatarangini, p. 85. 

28 Majumdar, R.C., Aucient India, pp. 254-55, 

29 Raj., i-291. 
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to amuse himself. The place is since cailed Hastivanj (sans. 
Aasti=elephant, vanjana=destroyer). Kalhana also mentions 
another tradition which gave the pitiless king a flimsy excuse 
to order massacre of thousands of helpless women, their hus- 
bands, brothers and children. “Felony” declares Kalhana in 
anger, “is the slaughter of living beings on a large scale, even 
though for a cause’’. 

According to Kalhana there were some historians who ex- 
cused his cruelties and referred to a tradition that after killing 
the people of Aryadesh, Mihirakula performed austere penances 
and earned merit by re-introducing pious observances in 
Kashmir which had suffered owing to the irruption of impure 
Dards, Bhauttas and Malechhas. The legend and emblem of 
Mihirakula’s coins display an unmistakable leaning towards the 
Saiva cult and thus seem to justify to some extent the above obser- 
vation. He is credited with building a shrine of Siva near 
Srinagar and bestowing one thousand agraharas or land grants 
at Vijayeshwara in Kashmir to lower class Brahmins of 
Gandhara, the Brahmins of Kashmir refusing to accept them 
from the hands of a cruel king. 

Afflicted with an exacerbating malady, Mihirakula ended his 
life by conimitting suicide. He cast himself as a libation on to 
the huge sacrificial fire which he had lighted himself, in the 
belief that he would attain salvation by this supreme sacrifice. 
Whether he got salvation or not, the people at any rate got 
deliverance from the fiendish acts of this cruel king. 

After Mihirakula’s death, it is likely that he was followed by 
other Hun rulers in Kashmir and adjacent territories. Though 
the Rajatarangini does not specifically mention it, some of the 
names recorded in it disclose their Hun identity. Baka, the 
son and successor of Mihirakula, is painted by Kalhana as a 
virtuous prince and a great contrast to his father. The next 
four kings, Kshitinanda, Vasunanda, Nara II, and Aksha are 
each disposed of in a single line and accordingly can claim only 
a very shadowy existence as historical personages. Gopaditya, 
the next king has a greater claim to historical reality. He is 
credited with the building of the temple named Jyeshteswara on 
the Gopa (Sankaracharya) hill in Srinagar. We must, however, 
recognise Khigkhila, also called Narendraditya as the Hun ruler 
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* who called himself Deva Sahi Khigkhila on his coins. His and 
Lakhana’s reigns fell in the second half of the sixth century AD. 
The reign of Khigkhila lasted for about eight years, asa recently 
discovered inscripiion proves. 


Turk Personnel in Kashmir 


From now onwards Kalhana makes frequent mention of 
‘Turuksas’ when describing the people of the Central Asian re- 
gions and beyond. The middle of the sixth century AD, when 
the Hun rule in Kashmir was on the verge of extinction, witnes- 
sed the rise of the Turkish empire in Central Asia. The founder 
of the empire was a chief called in the Chinese sources Tu-men 
(Bumin in the Turkish inscriptions) with his capital to the north 
of Kucha. The western extension of his realm reached as far as 
the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. This territory was under the virtual 
independent rule of Istemi, the brother of Tu-men. In 576 ap 
Istemi died but Turkish influence remained strong in Sogdiana. 

Tukharish country (Tukharistan of the Muhammadans) was 
in the south of the Altai mountains and north-west of the Gobi 
desert. [It included the upper Oxus valley with Balkh and 
Badakshan and extended on the east to the frontiers of China. 
Kucha, Turfan and Karashahr were its principal cities. The 
Turuksas, it seems, made incessant incursions into the Kashmir 
territory and were with difficulty kept under check. Numerous 
expeditions against them brought the Kashmir rulers into closer 
contact with Central Asia. 

Under the third Turkish emperor, Bilge (716-34 an) the dec- 
line of the western Turks began and this tempted the Muslim 
Arabs, advancing from the south-west to embark upon the con- 
quest of Sogdiana to which they gave the name Mawar-un- 
nahr. Meanwhile the Chinese reoccupying the Tarim Basin 
advanced westwards under the emperor T’ai-tsong of the T’ang 
dynasty. Reaching as far as Lake Issyk-kul their army achieved 
an important victory in 714 aD over the Turkish tribes. Thirty 
years later another victory established their Possession of this 
region and of the entire [li valley. Karashahr and Kucha were 
defeated inturn. Kashgar, Khotan and Yarkand also recog- 
nised the supermacy of the T’ang and the whole of Eastern 
Turkestan was once again under Chinese rule. Karashahr, 
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Kucha, Kashgar and Khotan formed a Chinese defence line 
called the ‘Four Garrisons”. 


Islam Enters Central Asia 


The Chinese advance brought them into direct contact with the 
Aral forces advancing into this region from the opposite direc- 
tion. At times the local rulers sought the aid of the Turkish 
Khans and the Chinese emperors against the Arabs. 

The Arabs annexed the lands beyond the Oxus—Mawar-un- 
nahr. The expeditions of the Arab governor Qutayba ibn-Muslim 
(705-715 ap) extended to Samarkand, Ferghana, Tashkent and 
Khokand, all of which he took in 712 ap. In their campaigns 
the Arabs reached Kashgar and the eastern part of the Syr- 
darya. 

Qutayba was killed while trying to stir up a revolt against the 
Caliph. With his death the Arab advance came to a halt. There 
was lot of disturbance and the Sogdian chiefs revolted against 
the Arab yoke and temporarily ended the Arab rule. The most 
powerful factor for bringing about the Arab defeat was probably 
the rise of the Turgish Turks to the north of Jaxartes. The Turgish 
responded quickly to the appeals of the local Sogdian chiefs, 
by whom they were called in as a counterpoise to the power of 
the Arabs. In 724 ap, a Muslim expedition into Ferghana 
was heavily defeated by the Turks and only escaped to recross 
the Jaxartes after a bitter action. Henceforth, for over a decade, 
the Arabs were forced on to the defensive. 

But soon after, the Sogdian chiefs were defeated in battle by 
the governor of Khorasan, Asad ibn-Abdullah al Qasiri. Ris 
successor, Nasr ibn-Sayya (737 AD) was able to put the admi- 
nistration upon a sound and stable footing. 

Under the Abbasids, Mawar-un-nahr was gradually drawn 
into Islamic culture zone. In later centuries it was celebrated 
for the scholars and saintsit gave to the Muslim world, especially 

chara. , 
yess at the castern extremity of the Turkish world in 
Mongolia, there was formed at this time a Turkish state of out- 
standing cultural interest, that of the Uighurs. In concert with 


30 Knobloch, Op. Cit., P- 24. 
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other Turkish groups such as the Qarluq and the Bismil, the 
Uighurs overthrew the empire of the eastern Turks, and in 744 
established their own, with its capital at Ordu-Baligh on the 
river Orkhon. 


The Uighurs 


The most influential cultural event in the history of the Uighurs 
was the conversion of the rulers to the Manichaean religion 
under the third Kaghan in 762 ap. Apparently it was as a 
result of the Uighur occupation of the Chinese ‘“‘Silk Route” 
terminus of Lo-yang that the Kaghan was brought into contact 
with the Manichaean missionaries who bad been established in 
China since 694 ap. Their syncretistic religion, including 
elements of Zoroastrian, Christian and Buddhist origin, had 
been founded in Mesopotamia by its prophet Mani soon after 
the rise of the Sasanian empire in Iran, which took place in 
224ap. With the conversion of the third Uighur Kaghan, this 
faith, once that of a persecuted minority, became for the first 
time the state religion of a powerful empire.*2 

The first Uighur empire lasted until 840 ap when a sudden 
rising of the Kirghiz tribes along the river Yenisei led to the 
destruction of its capital and the dispersal of the thirteen princi- 
pal Uighur tribes. By the beginning of the tenth century the 
Uighurs were squeezed out of Mongolia and came in great 
numbers to Eastern Turkestan. Here they tended to supersede 
the previous Indo-European populations (Aryans). Particular 
settlements were at Kan-Tcheou to the east of Tun-huang, and 
in the oasis of Turfan. It is at the latter site that a large propor- 
tion of the important manuscript finds have been made. 

Up to the present day the Uighurs represent the main element 
of the population of Sinkiang and its Official name is now the 
“Uighur Autonomous Republic”. With the Manichaean reli- 
gion the Uighurs also took over the Sogdian alphabet and deve- 
loped it into the famous Uighur script. Gradually Islam 
penetrated into the region and by the twelfth century the popu- 
lation was predominantly Muslim by religion and Turkic by 
ethnic origin. It has remained so up to the Present day. 


31 Chavannes, E. and Pelliot, P., Journal Asiatique, 1913, 177, 
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Kashmir Dominates Over Central Asia 


Political connections between Kashmir and Central Asia ona 
direct footing assume firm historical base with the account of 
the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir. The founder of the dynasty, 
Durlabhavardana (627-663 aD) was a man of humble origin 
but was connected by marriage with the preceding royal family. 
We find a definite reference to him in a notice of the Chinese 
Annals which mention that Tu-lo-pu* was a king of India who 
at a definite date between 627-649 ap controlled the route from 
China to Ki-pin (Kabul valley).3* It appears that the visit of 
Hiun Tsiang the famous Buddhist monk also fell within his 
reign and according to the records of this traveller Durlabhavar- 
dana’s territories extended to Kabul and Kandahar.*4 Hiun 
Tsiang mentions that he was accorded right royal reception by 
the king and lodged in the most famous monastery in Kashmir. 

At about this time the Chinese emperor T’ai-Tsong had extend- 

ed his conquests to Kucha, Khotan and Kashgar and had thus 

touched the very frontiers of the Kashmirian king. Being a 

distinguished citizen of the mighty neighbouring empire, Hiun 

Tsiang could not but be cordially treated in Kashmir.*® 


32 Stein, M.A., Introduction to the Rajatarangini, p. 67. Tu-lo-pa (Dur- 
labha—the abbreviated name of Durlabhavardana of the coins) was, 
according to the Chinese Annals, charged with having conducted the 
envoy of Ki-pin safely to their country—ZJntro., p. 68. 

33 In the seventh century during the time of the T’ang dynasty, Ki-pin 
generally, if not invariably, meant Kapisa or north-eastern Afghanistan. 
In the time of Han and Wei dynasties the term ordinarily meant Kash- 
mir—V.A. Smith, The Early History of India, p. 251. 

34 The observations of Hiun Tsiang throw considerable light upon the 
political arrangements of India in the regions beyond the limits of 
Harsavardana’s empire during the seventh century. In the north, 
Kashmir had becom: the predominant power and had reduced the 
kingdom of Taxila and the Salt Range (Simhapura) as well as the minor 
principalities of the lower hills to the rank of dependencies—Smith, Ibid. 

35 That the power of the ruler of Kashmir actually extended to Taksasila 
(Taxila) and the Indus is proved by io fact that he og keri? i 

isit Hi ‘siang when the latter, on his return journey, i 
with Me he of Kapisa, or Kabul, at Udbhandapura (Waihand, Und) 


on the Indus. See Life, p. 192. 
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We learn from the Annals of the T’ang dynasty that king 
Tchen-to-io-pi-li of Kashmir whose identity with Chandrapida, 
the grandson of Durlabhavardana has been recognized by 
Klaproth, sent in 713 ap, an embassy to the Chinese court to 
invoke its aid against the Arabs who were threatening his terri- 
tories far to the north. A similar request had previously been 
made by the king of Khokand for aid against the Tibetans and 
Arabs who were advancing to attack him. The emperor had 
sent an army to his succour and the aggressors had been com- 
pletely defeated. We do not know how Chandrapida’s request 
was answered but it is learnt that about the year 720, Tchen-to- 
lo-pi-li was at his request granted the title of King on the 
Imperial Roll. 


Rise of Tibetan Power 


The mention for the first time of Tibetan power becoming aggres- 
sive outside Tibet requires elucidation. The rise of the Tibetan 
militarist administration can be traced to a centralizing policy 
adopted by the ruling dynasty in about the middle of the sixth 
century AD. The dynasty was gaining an upper hand over the 
aristocracy represented by feudal lords and functionaries of the 
indigenous Bon religion. 

The early history of Tibet is unknown because of the absence 
of archaeological evidence. Tibetan literature preserves the 
memory of the legendary rulers preceding the historic kingdom 
of the seventh century ap. But the Tibetans never developed 
strong historical sense and their records are more concerned with 
accounts of spiritual enlightenment rather than with the narra- 
tive of political events. Thus virtually nothing is known about 
Tibet before the seventh century, except for the fact that the 
indigenous Bon religion was firmly entrenched in the minds of 
the people. 

By the early seventh century a strong aggressive monarch 
based on Lhasa embarked on a Policy of expansion when the 
Tibetans were brought into conflict with most of their neigh- 
bours, particularly with China under the T’ang dynasty (618- 
907 AD). 

It also encouraged and directed the introduction into Tibet 
of Indian Buddhism. Intent upon establishing its authority at 
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the expense of aristocracy, the Tibetan monarchy found in 
Buddhism a suitable weapon for its centralizing aims. Buddhism 
first challenged and then assimilated the Bon religion, thereby 
bringing about the synthesis known as Lamaism. ° 

The famous kings of the dynasty during this heroic period 
were: Song-tsen Gampo, Tri-song De-tsen, and Tri-tsug De-tsen. 

Many years of unrecorded consolidation must have preceded 
the achievements of Song-tsen Gampo’s reign (c.620-c.649 AD). 
His father had already given some sort of unity to the southern 
part of the country and had adopted an expansionist policy 
which Song-tsen Gampo also continued perhaps with a view to 
compensating the aristocracy for the loss of its independence 
under a strong monarchy by providing it with extensive oppor- 
tunities for plunder. 

During his reign Tibetan armies were sent to western Chinaand 
upper Burma, and Tibetan suzerainty was probably asserted 
over Nepal. With the help of the western Turks ‘ong-tsen 
Gampo subjugated the western part of the Tarim Basin. His 
death resulted in a lull both in Tibetan expansion and in the 
spread of Buddhism in Tibet itself. However, under Tri-song 
De-tsen (c. 754-c. 797 AD) both trends vigorously reasserted 
themselves. Tibetan authority was acknowledged in Nepal and 
Kashmir; in the north the Tibetan outposts came into contact 
with the Uighurs and the Tiu-kiu, and on the Chinese frontier 
Tibetan armies occupied the Kansu Corridor. The emperor 
Su-tsung was compelled to ransom his capital Ch’ng-an (moderao 
Sian in Shensi) and when his successor T’ai-tsong refused to 
pay what must have amounted to tribute, the Tibetans retaliat- 
ed by capturing Ch’ng-an itself in 763. In 790 the Tibetans 
were masters of Eastern Turkestan; but their rule was never 
strong, and towards the 9th century we find the Karluk Turks 
in control of south-west Tarim Basin up to Kashmir, and the 
north-eastern part of the region subdued by the Uighurs. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the struggle between 
aristocracy on the one hand and monarchy and Buddhism on the 
other came to a head. The ruling dynasty was overthrown and 
Buddhists were ruthlessly dealt with. The persecution of Bud- 
dhists ended with the accession of Tri-tsug De-tsen or Ral-pa- 
chen (815-38 AD) whose memory is still revered in Tibet as one 
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of the protectors of Buddhism. His ardent support to and advo- 
cacy of Buddhism led to a well-organized conspiracy resulting in 
his assassination. 

It was however between 736-47 Ap that the aggressive designs 
of Tibet forced the Chinese emperor Yuen-tsung (713-56 AD) an 
enlightened prince, to directly bring his victorious armies on to 
the soil of the territories of the Kashmir king. His army came 
via Kashgar, captured Gilgit and occupied Baltistan. 

The researches of Edouard Chavannes and Sir Aurel Stein have 
brought to light this interesting episode in the history of High 
Asia. The account given in the Annals of T’ang dynasty may 
be summarised as follows: 

Towards the end of the 7th century AD, the Chinese who 
were at the height of their power in Central Asia were menaced 
by the rising power of the Arabs on the upper Oxus and the 
Tibetans in Ladakh. In order to drive a wedge between the 
two, the Chinese occupied Baltistan (Polu) and the Gilgit 
district (Little Polu). But the Tibetans between 720-4] dislodg- 
ed them from their positions and planned an attack on Kashgar 
by securing a base on the Pamirs and making efforts to join 
hands with the Arabs. They managed to gain Possession first 

of Baltistan (Palu) and afterwards of the Gilgit district (Little 
Polu). 

This stimulated the Chinese to an extraordinary enterprise. An 
army, 10,000 strong, under a remarkable general of Korean 
extraction called Kao Haien-chieh marched up to the Pamirs 
from Kashgar, defeated the Tibetans, crossed the exceedingly 
difficult Darkot Pass (15,400 feet) into Yasin and reoccupied 
the whole of “Little Polu” inclding the Hunza valley. It is 
almost incredible that so large an army or indeed any army at 
all, should have performed such a feat. But the T’ang Annals 
are definite and circumstantial on the subject. Sir Aurel Stein 
by his researches on the spot worked out the itinerary actually 
followed by the Chinese general. 

This daring exploit made a lasting impression on the neigh- 
bouring countries of Asia, though not perhaps quite such a 
widespread one as the Chinese historian would have us believe 
when he says that “the Syrians, the Arabs and seventy-two 

kingdoms of diverse barbarian people were all seized with fear 
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and made their submission”. Little Polu was turned into a 
military district with a garrison of 1,000 men, which it is in- 
teresting to note was afterwards victualled with the utmost 
difficulty from Kashmir probably by the very same route by 
which the British Indian garrison was supplied during the rule 
of the Maharajas.*¢ 

It was perhaps due to the recognition of Chinese sovereignty 
by Chandrapida earlier that he was morally bound to feed the 
Gilgit garrison, and we learn from the accounts of succeeding 
kings of Kashmir that frequent exchange of embassies and 
political missions took place between the two countries.3* 


Lalitaditya’s Campaigns in the North 


Lalitaditya Muktapida’s reign (725-61 AD) may rightly be 
called the Golden Age of Kashmir. Apart from his vast con- 
quests, both in the south and the north, heis nected tor the advan- 
cement of learning. building of numerous cities, towns, viharas, 
temples and canals. He is the builder of the world-famous 
Martand temple. His fame spread far and wide and in the 
Chinese Annals he is mentioned with respect as king Mo- 
to pi. After the first Chinese expedition to Baltistan (736-47 
AD), he sent his ambassador named Nul-li-to to the Chinese 
court during the reign of Yuen-tsung. At that period, as men- 
tioned above, the Tibetans had established a powerful empire 
capable of aggression westwards. They were thus a commonenemy 
of both Kashmir and China and Lalitaditya through hisembassy 
requested-an alliance against the Tibetans and the despatch of 
a Chinese auxiliary force which was to encamp in the midst of 
his kingdom on the shores of the Mahapadma (Wular) lake. 
He offered to find provisions for an army of 20.,000 men and 
reported that in alliance with the king of Central India (Yasovar- 
man) he had blocked all the five routes to Tibet.%° ; 
The Kashmir envoy mentioned the great success his king had 
2 


36 Scrine, Chinese Central Asia, p. 2. ; : : 
37 During the time of the Cninese progress In the west, Turkestan, Western 


Tibet, and Kashmir became part of the Celestial Empire. Kashmir had 

to pay regular tribute to the Chinese Emperor.—Rev. AH. Francke, A 
History of Western Tibet. Rae 

38 Stem, Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, iv-126n. 
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achieved against the Tibetans in all his previous campaigns 
against them. But apart from receiving the embassy in a very 
courteous and hospitable manner, the Chinese emperor does not 
seem to have found his way to accepting the proposal, perhaps 
due to the fact that the Chinese emperor was himself involved in 
quelling a rebellion raised by General Gan Leh-Shan, an officer 
of Turkish descent, in consequence of which he had ultimately 
to flee from his capital. 

The description of Kashmir given in the T’ang Annals in con- 
nection with the despatch of the Kashmir embassies to China by 
Chandrapida and Lalitaditya follows closely the records of Hiun 
Tsiang. But in addition it furnishes us with a reference to the 
Mo-ho-to-mo-loung or Mahapadma lake i.e. the Wular and an 
exact statement as to the Kashmir capital at the time. Dr. Stein 
in his Note on Owkong’s Account of Kashmir has shown that 
the Po-lo-ou po-lo of the Annals is a correct reproduction of 
Pravarapura; the old and Official name of Srinagar. In 
the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct 
€nough transcription of the Vitasta. Both names are recorded 
in the. form which they bore in the official Sanskrit and are 
therefore evidently taken from the information given by the 
Kashmir envoys. 

Lalitaditya was thus forced to carry out his conquering plans 
alone, He won several Victories over the Tibetans and the Turks 
of Central Asia. These victories where celebrated by the 


to know that his general Cankunya bore a Chinese title and came 
from China. He held a very high position and founded many 
viharas. Ou’ kong in his travels mentions the Cankunyavihara 
as being a famous one in Srinagar. He also dwells on the close 
political connections with Tiu-Kiu or Turks with Kashmir in the 
middle of the 8th century. It is believed that Lalitaditya’s 
39 The second of the month of Chaitra is a festival to the People of Kash- 


mir called Agdus (?) and celebrated on account of a victory by their 
king Mutai over the Turks.—Sechau, Alberuni’s India, 11-178, 
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= ie “i _ mainly composed of the men from those 
-__ The posts of High Chamberlain, Chief Master of the 
Horse, High Keeper of the Treasury, and the Chief Executive 
Officer were held by Shahi princes of the Kabul valley. 
- After conquering vast territories in the south, Lalitaditya 

entered by pathless tracks (nieaning mountain passes) the far 
Spreading northern regions”, the Utarkurus which, according to 
Alberuni, included the regions of the north comprising Chitral, 
Badakshan and Kafiristan in eastern Afghanistan. He annexed 
this region as well as the country of the Tukharas and turned 
his attention to the Bhautta land i.e. Ladakh and Tibet, as well 
as the Dard desha. Kalhana proudly mentions that “clearly it 
is by his command to display the mark of their bondage that 
the Turukshas carry their arms at their back and shave half 
their head”. This “habit of walking with their arms at their 
back can be easily noticed among the Yarkandis and the 
Tibetans in the bazaars of Srinagar. The custom of shaving 
half their head is still prevalent among certain tribes of Kafiris- 
tan, Gilgit and Ladakh.? 

Once Lalitaditya was lured into the sand deserts of Central 
Asia by the wily king of that country and finding his army with- 
out water for a number of days was about to perish with thirst 
when accidently a spring of fresh water was discovered. This not 
only gave a new lease of life to him and his followers but fanned 
his vindictive nature to punish the king."! 

Not content with these conquests. Lalitaditya seems to have 
planned an expedition into the very heart of China and in this 
venture lost his army as well his life. Kalhana mentions that 
he penetrated the interior of the north, “the sea of sand where 
the mirage produced the illusion of a stream”, and seized by 
curiosity to view lands which no one else had reached, he set out 
on new expeditions and in one of them certainly lost his life. 
Kalhana narrates two legends about his death which were cur- 
rent in his own time. Both of them agree in connecting it 
with a distant expedition to the north. According to one ver- 


40 Rajatarangini, iv-179. 
41 Ibid. 
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sion Lalitaditya perished through excessive snow in a country 
called Aryanaka (Iran?). Another version made him end his 
life by suicide in order to escape being captured on a difficult 
mountain route. 

This wave of conquest on the part of the Kashmir rulers 
seems to have been arrested with the passing away of Lalit- 
aditya. During the reign of another great Kashmirian king 
—Avantivarman (825-83 ap)—the kingdom began to make 
great progress in internal consolidation and prosperity. Cordial 
relations, however, were maintained with the Hindu Shahi 
kings of Gandhara, and the Tukharish officers, both civil and 
military, were in great prominence inthe courts of the succes- 
sive kings of Kashmir. 


Mahmud Ghazni Beaten Back in Kashmir 


Both Kashmir and Western Turkestan were at this time enjoying 
a period of peace and prosperity, the former under the rule of 
Avantivarman and the latter under the Samanid dynasty which 
had earlier wrested the control of Mawar-un-nahr from the 
Abbasids. The Samanid rule lasted from 874 to 999 ap. 

The Samanids, natives of Balkh in Khorasan were of Iranian 
stock and stood out as generous patrons of the so-called New 
Persian Renaissance of the tenth century. Under their rule 
Bukhara became a brilliant centre of Irano-Islamic culture, while 
the stability of the regime rested on the support of an extensive 
class of small landholders (dehgans) and a professional army of 
pagan Turkish. slaves (mamluks) recruited from beyond the 
Syr-darya. 

One such slave-officer was the celebrated Alaptigin who rose to 
the rank of commander-in-chief of the troops in Khorasan under 
the Amir Abdal Malik (954-961). Alaptigin succeeded in capturing 
the town of Ghazni and secured recognition as king of the town 
and adjacent territory from his masters. After his death in 963 he 
was succeeded by his son who died three years later. Two more 
rulers succeeded and finally Sebuktigin, also of slave origin and 
the real founder of the Ghaznavid empire, came to the throne. 

In 977 Sebuktigin attacked the Hindu Shahiya kingdom of 
Ohind, taking prisoner its king, Jaipala, who was released on 

payment of tribute. He secured in 994 the additional governor- 


a 
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ship of Balkh, Tukharistan, Bamiyan, Ghur, and Gharchistan. 
His son Mahmud (the future Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni) was 
invested with the post of commander-in-chief of Korasan and 
when his father died in 997, Mahmud found himself strong 
enough to become the sole ruler over his father’s former terri- 
tories and to consolidate his possessions south of the Oxus. 

Mahmud’s several incursions into India are well known to 
every student of Indian history. Kashmir at at that time, in- 
ternally weakened and thus forming an easy and inviting prey 
to the rising tide of the Islamic forces, reverted, under hostile 
circumstances, to a policy of exclusiveness and thoroughly 
sealed its frontiers. Says Alberuni: 


“They are particularly anxious about the natural strength 
of their country and, therefore, take always much care to 
keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads leading 
into it. In consequence, it is very difficult to have any com- 
merce with them. In former times, they used to allow one 
or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews 
but at present do not allow any Hindu whom they do not 
know personally to enter, much less other people.” 


It is easy to shut out armies and men, but ideas and cultural 
currents have, all along the course of history, proved too strong 
for any artificial barriers. The fact that Alberuni without hav- 
ing visited the Valley personally, was capable of giving exact 
details of its geography, shows that he must have come into 
contact with a few learned Pandits of Kashmir who “in old 
days as at present, were accustomed to leave their homes for 
distant places, wherever their learning could secure for them a 
livelihood”. He is also responsible for the statement that due 
to the rapacities of Mahmud, most of the learned Brahmins of 
Northern India fled to Kashmir, which must have enormously 
influenced the cultural growth of the Valley and also brought 
in some elementary ideas about Islam and the Prophet. : 
Kashmir had a special reason to attract the attention of 
Mahmud Ghazni and his armies. From ancient times Gandhara 
or north-western frontier of India, had forged strong political 
and cultural ties with Kashmir and when Kabul and its depend- 
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ancies passed into the hands of Hindu Shahiya dynasty under 
Lalliya,* a Brahmin, who overthrew the last of the Turki 
Shahiya kings—the offshoots of the Kushans—the rulers of the 
two kingdoms entered into matrimonial alliances among them- 
selves. When the Shahiya kingdom under Jaipala received the 
first onslaught of Mahmud’s father, Sebuktigin, he looked for 
and received aid from his friend and kinsman, the then ruler 
of Kashmir. 

In Mahmud’s fourth expedition to India, Anandapala the 
ruler of Udbhandpura (Ohind) was, after a hard and prolonged 
struggle, compelled to make peace. After Anandapala’s death, 
Mahmud turned again towards India and this time Anandapala’s 
son Trilochanpala, who had also previously met this foe in war 
during his father’s reign, went to beat him back. He asked Sang- 
ramaraja (1003-28 ap) the then ruler of Kashmir for help 
against the enemy. Sangramaraja sent a large body of troops 
under the command of his trusted general Tunga. These troops 
were not fully versed with the new tactics of war which 
the invaders were adopting and of which Trilochanpala had 
by then gained enough experience. He, thereforc, advised 
Tunga to take a defensive position at a place of vantage. 

But Tunga, proud of his fancied bravery, neglecting this 
sound advice rashly attacked Mahmud’s army on the bank of 
the river Tause, some distance from Poonch. Initially he 
defeated a detachment of the enemy forces sent on reconnais- 
ance. Next morning Tunga was surrounded by the full force 
of Mahmud. A fierce battle ensued in which Tunga was de- 
feated and Trilochanpala’s forces routed. Trilochanpala 
fought bravely and although subsequently he made several 
attempts to regain his territory and throne, they proved of no 


avail. The downfall of that once powerful Hindu Shahiya 
dynasty was complete. 


42 Lalliya who was a Brahmin had overthrown the last of the Turki Shahiya 
kings, the descendants of Kanishka. The Turki Shahiya kings had 
ruled in Kabul until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yaqub- 
i-laisin 870 AD. After that date the ca pital was shifled to Ohind on 
the Indus. The dynasty founded by Lalliya, known as that of the Hindu 
Shahiyas, lasted until 1021 when it was extirpated by the forces of Mah- 
mud Ghazni. 


hb 
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_ After the final destruction of the kingdom and dispersal of 
its army, the way was opened for a raid on India and Mahmud 
marched to the fortress of Nagarkot in Kangra which he Occu- 
pied without much opposition. The Independant Hindu kingdom 
of Kashmir was a thorn in his side and he made up his mind 
to reduce it during one of his subsequent invasions. In 1015 Ap he 
attacked Kashmir over the Tosamaidan pass and invested Lohkot 
or Loharkot a strong fortress on the outskirts of the Valley. But 
thanks to the dogged resistance offered by the Kashmiris and the 
inaccessibility of the mountain paths, he had to retire in igno- 
miny. The secret of his success against the forces of the Hindu 
Shahiyas had been his redoubtable cavalry which, though effec- 
tive in the plains, could not be deployed advantageously in 
inaccessible and difficult mountain paths. The siege of the 
fortress continued for two months, but on seeing that the wea- 
ther was becoming unfavourable and that the Kashmiris were 
receiving fresh reinforcements every day, he raised the siege and 
retired.” “This was his first serious reverse in India. His army 
lost its way in the unfamiliar highlands and its retreat was 
interrupted by flooded valleys, but at length after much toil it 
debouched into the open country and returned to Ghazni in 
disorder.” * 

In 1021 Mahmud, to regain his lost prestige, again invaded 
Kashmir by the same route. But again the fortress of Lohkot 
stood in his way. After an unsuccessful sieze which lasted a 
month, snow fell and fearing the destruction of his forces as in 
the previous invasion, Mahmud gave up the attempt and re- 
tired. Convinced of the impregnable strength of the Kashmir 
kingdom, he abandoned the idea of invading it again.” 


43 Sechau, Alberuni’s India, ii, Pe 13. 
44 Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, p. 18. 
45 Nazim, Mahmud of Ghazni, pp. 104-105. 
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On the break up of the Hindu Shahiya kingdom into fragments, 
northern India witnessed a succession of rebellions and disorders 
during the 9th and 10th centuries. Kashmir history is a simi- 
Jar drama in miniature. Though protected by high mountain 
ramparts it could not escape the influence of the events taking 
place immediately across the borders. The Central Asian peo- 
ple had come under the Islamic influence and were looking with 
covetous eyes on the Hindu kingdom of Kashmir whose rulers 
following the advice of the great Lalitaditya, jealously guarded 
their mountain passes and thereby escaped the fate of the Punjab 
for two centuries more. All the same, the internal feuds bet- 
ween the different scions of the royal family and the powerful 
Damaras (feudal landlords) continued during this period, hope- 
lessly reducing the kingdom to abject misery and turning it 
into an inviting prey to the covetous conquerors. 


POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN HIGH ASIA 


The Tukharish, Tibetan and Chinese personnel in the military 
and civil administration of Kashmir played a leading role in 
these disorders. Kalhana gives a vivid account of the power 
wielded by the Turuksha chiefs and the trouble given to the 
kings by these haughty nobles and landlords.1 During the 
reign of king Harsa (1089-1101) the Turks who had adopted 
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Islam were invited by him to quell some rebellions.* Biksacara 
a pretender to the throne of Kashmir (1120-21), invoked the aid 
of the Turuksha forces under the leadership of Salara Vismaya 
who appears to have extended his influence to the outskirts of 
the Valley.? During Jayasimha’s reign (1128-49) there was some 
respite and again efforts, though feeble and minor, were made 
to reassert the authority of the Kashmir rulers over the Dards 
and Bhauttas. But these proved abortive chiefly because of the 
lack of support from the powerful Damaras. In 1140, endeav- 
ouring to profit by the troubles which had broken out among 
his Dard neighbours after the death of their king Yasodhara, 
Jayasimha sent a force to attack them. But the attack was a 
failure and induced Vidusila who had meanwhile become the 
ruler of the Dards to stir up trouble for Jayasimha in his own 
kingdom. 

In Tibet, on the assassination of king Ral-pa-chen, the throne 
passed to Lang Dharma (838-42), a nomince of the followers 
of the Bon religion. A ferocious persecution of Buddhists was 
initiated until this king in his turn was murdered by a Buddhist 
hermit. A period of anarchy followed as a result of which the 
monarchy was done away with. The Tibetan control over 
territories conquered in China was given up. Ladakh which 
formed a part: of the Tibetan empire seceded in the 10th 
century. 

With the rise of the Muslims power all around, Tibet was. 
saved from Muslim domination by the difficulty of approach 
and the severity of climate. But this seclusion could not last 
Jong and when in the thirteenth century Kublai Khan conquered 
Eastern Tibet after he had ascended the throne of China the 
Mongol emperor invited to his court Phagspa Lodoi Gyaltshan, 
the nephew of the celebrated Sakya Sribhadra Pandita. He 
stayed for twelve years at the court of the emperor instructing 
him on the ritual and philosophy of Buddhism of which he be- 
came a devout and ardent follower. At his request the Phagspa 


1 Raj., vii-1149, 1158; vili-885, 886, 919, 923, 
2 Ibid., vii-1149. 
3 [bid., Viii-885, 965. 
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framed for the Mongol language an alphabet imitated from th 
Tibetan, which however disappeared after 85 ycz oe 
having been very largely used. I Hs orn without 
Kublai Khan i ine - gely used. n return for his services, 
ry ‘iter investe the Phagspa with sovereign powers over 

proper, comprising the thirteen districts of U and 
Tsang, (2) Kham, and (3) Amdo. From this time the Sakya- 
pa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet and remained so 
at least nominally under twenty-one successive Lamas. 

The Central Asian history of the period follows the same 
pattern. By the close of the tenth century, the Samanid posses- 
sions south of the Amu-darya passed into the hands of the 
Turkish Ghaznavids while Mawar-un-nahr itself was occupied 
by the Turkish Qarakhanids who finally took Bukhara in 
AD. The Qarakhanids were probably a branch of the Qarluq 
ribe. 

The Qarakhanid territories quickly extended eastwards to in- 
clude Kashgar. The first of their rulers to adopt Islam is said 
to have been a certain Abdul Karim Satuq who died in 955. 
There are grounds for thinking that a Muslim religious leader 
from Bishapur in Persia, Abul Hassan Muhammad bin Sufyan- 
al-Kalamati, who died at the court of their Khan in 961, played 
a part in bringing about the conversion. 

The Qarakhanid rule did not endure for long. By the middle 
of the eleventh century, both Mawar-un-nabr and Khorasan 
and other territories had fallen into the hands of the Seljuks, 
a branch of the Oguz Turks. But it was a short rule. The 
whole region fell into disarray and was politically disintegrated. 
Khwarazm came under a dynasty called Khwarazmshahs. 
Takash, the sixth and ablest of the line, ruled over one of the 
most extensive Muslim states of the twelfth century. Takash 
died in 1200 av and immediately a Ghur chief, Ghias-ud-din 
seized the opportunity to occupy Khorasan. But he too died 
in 1202. His successor Shihab-ud-din after an incursion into 
northern India, was assassinated in 1295. None of the surviv- 
ing Ghurid princes possessed the capacity to hold the empire 
tovether. At Ghazni and Delhi, the Ghurid slave generals, 
Yaldiz and Aibak proclaimed their independence. The Khwarazm-- 
shah, Ala-ud-din Mohammad (1200-1220) recaptured Herat. 
In addition to Khwarazm and Mawar-un-nahr, he ruled the 
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greater part of the present-day Iran and Afghanistan, thereby 
controlling the trade routes between China and the Middle 
East. 


Chingiz Khan 


Thus on the eve of the invasion of Chingiz Khan, Khwarazm- 
shah was exercising sole rule over all the Central Asian terri- 
tories of Islam. 

The greatest scourge that Islam was to ever experience was 
the Mongol invasion of Chingiz Khan. The Mongols had made 
no obvious impact upon Central Asia before the twelfth century 
and the name ‘Mongol’ was applied, before the time of Chingiz 
Khan, only to members of one small tribe living south-east of 
Lake Baikal. At the beginning of the twelfth century, three 
important tribes dominated the area now known as Mongolia. 
However, a slow consolidating process began among them and 
somewhat later, the Mongols emerged as dominating force 
under their leader Temuchin who later became known as 
Chingiz Khan. 

Chingiz Khan proceeded immediately to conquer western 
China, then ruled by the Tanguts. In widely spread campaigns 
between 1211 until his death in 1227, he attacked and overran 
the four kingdoms of China, namely northern China, ruled by the 
Jurchids; south of the Yangtse ruled by the Sungs; the Tangut 
State of Hsi-Hsia based on Kansu; and south of Tibet. In an 


Khan himself crossed the river with the main army and appear- 
ed befcre Bukhara. The garrison tried to break Out, but was 
largely destroyed and the city then capitulated. From’ Bukhara 
Chingiz Khan proceeded to Samarkand where all the inhabi- 
- tants had to leave the city and Many of them were slaughtered. 


4 Knobloch, Op. Cit., p. 33. 
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All who were thought to be useful, like craftsmen, were deport- 
ed to Mongolia. The entire garrison was massacred in spite 
of the spontaneous capitulation. 

The strongest resistance was met at the capital Gurganj which 
was not taken until April 1221. All inhabitants except some 
craftsmen were killed and the city was destroyed by flood when 
the Mongols broke the dam onthe Amu-darya. During the 
entire campaign through Khorasan, Persia, and Azer-baijan, 
the Mongols met no resistance and the defenceless population 
was massacred without pity. In the spring of 1221 Chingiz 
Khan crossed the Amu-darya and began the conquest of 
Khorasan and Afghanistan. In this campaign the cities of 
Balkh, Merv, and Nishapur were completely destroyed and 
depopulated. The mausoleum of Caliph Harun-ul-Rashid at 
Tus and the tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv were also 
demolished together with other monuments of the Islamic civili- 
zation. 

In 1222 Chingiz Khan left Afghanistan, crossed the Amu- 
darya back into Transoxania, and began his return journey into 
Mongolia, arriving in the spring of 1225, almost in his seven- 
tieth year. His last campaign was directed against the Tangut 
kingdom of Hsi-Hsia, but he died in August 1227, before the 


end of the campaign. 


Turmoil in Kashmir and Central Asia 

Kashmir too had a bitter experience of a Mongol ae 
though not at the hands of Chingiz Khan or his wy ulchu, 
a scion of Halaku Khan the grandson of Chingiz, le . pork 
jnto the Valley from Turkestan 10 about 1305 ar we 
Kashmir over the Jhelum valley route, he Sper ses 
effective resistance but on the other ee t : Beane 
Sahadeva offered him money in the hope that the a guns 
turn back. But this had the contrary on : ape ae 
4 etite for gold was whetted an e ordered loot, 
coe eas and enslavement of the poor inhabitants. 
a iabis fled to Kishtwar. After eight months, finding Provi- 
ails “D Ichu tried to escape from the Valley to India 
oe “Kbac Narvav pass. But snow storms overtook him 
via 
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wherein he perished together with his army and the captives 
he had made in the Valley. 

Meanwhile Ramchand the commander-in-chief of Sahadeva 
had taken under his shelter two adventurers from the north— 
Rinchin and Shah Mir. The former was a sonof the king of 
Tibet but in consequence of a quarrel with his father had escap- 
ed to Kashmir together with some mercenaries. The latter was 
a refugee from Swat in Pakistan. 

Soon after Dulchu’s death, Rinchin the Tibetan fell out with 
his master Ramchand and treacherously got him murdered 
through his mercenaries.’ He then married his daughter Kota 
Rani and proclaimed himself king, Sahadeva being still away 
in Kishtwar. On the assumption of Kingship he requested the 
Brahmins of Kashmir to take him into their fold, but they 
refused to do so since he was of doubtful caste. He then left 
the decision about his religion on chance and vowed to follow 
the creed of the first man he saw the next morning. Bulbul 
Shah, a Muslim divine from Cenral Asia, was saying his pray- 
ers and Rinchin’s eyes fell on him in the morning. True to. 
his vow he adopted Islam and incidentally became the first 
Muslim king of Kashmir. After a reign of two and a half years 
he died and his widow married Udyanadeva the brother of” 
Sahadeva, who now ascended the throne. During this time 
there was another attack on Kashmir launched by a Turk 
named Urwan, and Udyanadeva, like his brother, fled the 
country leaving the defence of his kingdom to Shah Mir. Shab 
oS successfully fought the invader and later proclaimed himself’ 

ing. 

Shah Mir who ascended the th 
name of Sultan Shams-ud-din laid the foundations of Muslim 
rule in Kashmir. His great-grandson, Sultan Shihab-ud-din 
(1359-79 aD) invaded Tibet and Kashgar’ and brought this 
region under his suzerainty. It seems this was a mere incursion 
and did not lead to any long or well-established occupation. 


rone of Kashmir under the: 


5 See Jonaraja, 142 Saq., and for the Strat: 
his way into Lahara (Lar), 165 Saq. 


6 Compare for Shah Mir’s usurpation Jonaraja, 339 § i igi 
, f qq., for his origin: 
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Except by some historians of Kashmir and Colonel Newell, no 
mention of this invasion is found in the histories of Tibet or of 
Central Asia. 

Sikandar Butshikan (1393-1417 ab) apart from his proselytis- 
ing activities and destruction of Hindu and Buddhist temples of 
Kashmir is also known to have invaded Ladakh. One of his 
former ministers, Rai Madri, who had grown too powerful for 
him, was sent to punish the insurgents in Little Tibet. Sikandar 
hoped Madri would perish there and thus he be relieved of his 
headache. But success attended the arms of Rai Madri which 
raised his prestige and strength and finally, feeling himself safe, 
‘ he proclaimed his independence. The king, in order to punish 
him, personally led an army inflicting a crushing defeat on him. 
He was seized and put into prison. The Sultan himself restored 
order in the regained principality.’ 


Timur’s Campaigns 


While Sikandar was firmly seated on the throne of Kashmir, a 
tireless conqueror claiming {descent from the line of Chingiz 
Khan was gaining ascendency in Central Asia. Born in 1336 in 
the small town of Kesh, south of Samarkand, Timur the Lame, or 
Tamerlane, became the ruler of Samarkand and of Mawar-un- 
nahr (Transoxania) in 1370. His father was a minor chief of 
the Turkicised Mongol clan who came to Transoxania with the 
Chagataids. 

Chingiz Khan had in his lifetime divided his conquests among 
his four sons. Jochi, the eldest was allotted the Mongol con- 
quests west of the Irtysh. As Jochi predeceased his father, this 
immense area passed to his son Batu, who enlarged it at the 
expense of his western neighbours, founding what became known 
as the Golden Horde. Chingiz Khan’s second son, Chagatay was 
allotted Mawar-un-nahr, Kashgaria, Semirechie and western 
Dzungaria. The thired son Ogaday received eastern Dzungaria, 
Mongolia and the Chinese provinces already conquered. The 
fourth son Toloy took charge of his father’s household, the 
treasury and the ancestral pastures, together with the crack 
troops of the empire. It was by means of the latter that two of 
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Toloy’s sons, Mongkay and Kublai, made themselves masters of 
the empire and completed the conquest of China, while another 
son Halaku employed these troops in the destruction of the 
Caliphate and the establishment of Il-Khanate in Iran. 

Chagatay’s descendants ruled Turkestan down to the early 
fourteenth century—when the Khanate divided into two successor 
States: an eastern Khanate beyond the Syr-darya and the Pamirs 
where the Chagatay Khans continued to exercise a nominal 
suzerainty down to the seventeenth century, and a western Khanate 
consisting of Mawar-un-nabr which eventually passed into the 
hands of Timur. 

In the thirty years of continuous campaigning Timur succeed- 
ed in eliminating virtually every rival, real or potential. 
Moghulistan and Khwarazm were the first targets. Khorasan 
and Persia with all lands once ruled by Halaku, followed. The 
Volga state of the Golden Horde was defeated in two cam- 
paigns. Timur’s army came within a stone’s-throw of Moscow. 
A campaign to India, which extended his Possessions to the 
Ganges, added to Timur’s grand design and made Samarkand 
an imperial city and a major cultural and trade centre. 

Incidentally it was due to Timur’s campaign in India that 
Kashmir owed the introduction of new and the revival of old 
arts and crafts for which it is famous all over the world. In 
1397 ap Timur, after his conquest of Persia and Turkestan, 
came to India. Sikandar Butshikan was then the ruler of Kashmir 


and in return sent him some gifts asking him to meet him at 
Attock on his return from his campaign in Hindustan. When 
Timur was on his way back to Samarkand after his sanguinary 
and plundering career in Hindustan, Sikandar started from 
Srinagar with several presents. On reaching Baramula he 
learnt that Timur had Proceeded from Attock. Sikandar then 
sent his son, Shahi Khan (later known as Zain-ul-abidin) then 
a boy, with these presents to Timur at Samarkand. The boy 
was successful in his mission and the great Conqueror bestowed 
much favour on him but at the same time refused him permis- 
sion to return to Kashmir. For Seven years of his stay in 
Samarkand, Shahi Khan interested himself in the arts and crafts 
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of the Imperial city which was at the height of its wealth and 
a — . in 1405 ap while conducting a vast 
a over the mountains of Tartary, Shahi 
Khan returned to Kashmir.® 
; Sultan Zain-ul-abidin who ruled Kashmir with a firm but 
just hand, conducted a military campaign against Tibet. The 
Sultan with a huge army marched into Tibet and foughta 
decisive battle at Shizi with the forces of the ruler of Kashgar 
under whose sway Tibet was during those days. Although 
fighting in a cold country and against heavy odds the Sultan 
secured a victory and brought the whole country under sub- 
jugation.° 

After the death of the Sultan, Kashmir was again thrown 
into disorder. Court intrigues and petty rebellions, together 
with the Shia-Sunni riots resulted in weakening the authority of 
the rulers. Thus Kashmir again became an easy and inviting 
prey to the adventuring hosts from Central Asia. 

In Central Asia too conditions had become very confused 
after the death of Tamerlane in 1405 ap. Timur had decreed 
no order of succession to preserve the integrity of his conquests, 
as Chingiz Khan had done. Hence the empire rapidly dissolv- 
ed into separate kingdoms, the ever growing number of prince- 
lings who were his descendants recklessly fighting one another 
for some morsel of his heritage.’ 

Within a few years the empire shrank to its very core: Khora- 
san and Afghanistan were ruled from Herat by Timur’s youngest 
son, Shahrukh. In Transoxania, Shahrukh’s son Ulugh Beg, 
residing in Samarkand, ruled as his viceroy, with some other 
fiefs in the hands of other members of the family. The Jong reign 
of Shahrukh and Ulugh Beg (1407-47 and 1449 respectively) 
was a period of stability and prosperity. During Ulugh Beg's 
reign Samarkand retained all its splendour as a capital, though 


Shahrukh, the head of the dynasty, lived in Herat. 
Ulugh Beg attracted scholars and artists to his court, erected 
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gorgeous buildings including the Registan madrasa, built an 
observatory in the northern suburbs of the town and himself 
wrote astronomical works. Contemporaries compared him, as 
ascholar on the throne, with Aristotle’s pupil, Alexander the 
Great. Unlike Herat, where Muslim piety prevailed under 
Shahrukh, who utterly repudiated Chingiz Khan’s laws and 
wished to be only a Muslim Sultan and Caliph, Samarkand 
continued to live a gay and cultured life under Ulugh Beg.!! 

With the assassination of Ulugh Beg by his son, the process 
of disintegration continued, In the second half of the century 
the western territories were gradually falling into the hands of the 
Turkman tribes while in the east the nomad Uzbeg Khans were 
securing control over the Timurid princelings. In Transoxania 
the Uzbegs were firmly entrenched on the entire Syr-darya line, 
from the Aral Sea to Ferghana. At the end of the century, a 
young Timurid prince, Babar, had to abandon his fief in 
Ferghana and flee to India where later he became the founder of 
the famous Mughal dynasty. 

For at least two centuries after Babar’s invasion of India, the 
emperors maintained regular contact with the courts of Central 
Asia through a stream of soldiers, adventurers, scholars and 
artists. Babar’s Successors continued for more than a century 
to toy with the Possibility of regaining their lost lands beyond 
the mountains, but all their attempts failed in the face of stiff 
resistance offered by the local chieftains. 

However failing to re-enter their cool, mountainous homeland 
in Central Asia, they turned their attention to Kashmir and 
Ladakh. Babar had cast his longing eyes on Kashmir as soon 
as he established his rule in northern India. The kingdom was 
then passing through a period of Political instability, misrule 
and religious schism. Taking advantage of the weak rule of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah of Kashmir (1517.28 AD), Babar 
marched on to Kashmir, ostensibly to help a pretender to the 
throne, but really to bring the kingdom under his direct rule. 
The invasion was repulsed by the redoubtable fighter, Kazi 
Chak, who placed patriotism above Personal interest and power 
politics. Next year, however, Babar got another pretext to 
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invade Kashmir w i 
aia hen 4 powerful but disgruntled noble sought 
P torestore him to power. An effici 
fics aac, a . efficient and compact 
ao a. from Lahore and helped by the internal 
» the Mu i i 
ras g la s won a victory. They were induced to leave 
'y on being paid a large ransom and tribute. 

The attempt to annex Kashmir was continued by the 
a of Babar. In 1531 during the reign of Humayun 
Kaniran (Humayun’s brother and governor of the Punjab), 
ni with a large army into Kashmir. A fierce battle ensued 

etween the Mughal and Kashmir forces under Sultan 
Muhammad Shah (v) 1530-37. The Mughals had to retreat 
in disorder. 

In Eastern Turkestan, factions among the scions of Timur 
were legion. Wars were on foot on every Side; states were being 
overrun and cities besieged, while rulers rose or went down, 
almost from day to day, according to their fortunes in war or 
Intrigue. 

In such a confusing period a small kingdom was carved out 
by Abu Said a scion of the Chengizid Khans round about his 
capital at Kashgar. With his daring exploits he attracted 
a large number of adventurous soldiers and with their help was 
successful in consolidating his kingdom and leading expeditions 
to the neighbouring kingdoms. 


Mirza Haider Dughlat in Kashmir 


One such adventurer was Mirza Haider Dughlat. Born in 
1499-1500 AD at Tashkent, where his father was the governor, 
he was, on the assassination of the latter, carried away to 
Bukhara by his relations. From there he went to Badakshan 
and thence, after a year, was brought to Kabul. In his early 
days he was patronized by Babar, his close relative—their 
mothers being sisters—and under his care he acquired a great 
proficiency in literature and the science of war. Full of ambition, 
he left at the age af fifteen the protection of Babar while the 
latter was still in Ferghana and took service under Abu Sa’id 
in Kashgar. By dint of his hard work and intelligence, he 
quickly succeeded in winning the confidence of Abu Sa’id. 

It was at the instance of Mirza Haider that his master 
undertook the ambitious campaign for the reduction of Ladakh 
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and Tibet, which incidentally carried the invading army to the 
valley of Kashmir. 

In July 1532 Abu Sa’id, his son Iskandar, and Mirza Dughlat 
led an army to Ladakh and Baltistan both of which were easily 
subdued. While in Ladakh Abu Sa’id due to old age suffered 
from the effects of tiresome marching at high altitudes and in 
cold regions. Mirza Dughlat advised him to stay on in Ladakh 
while he, at the head of a force of 5,000 cavalry and infantry, 
made a rapid march to the valley of Kashmir. The Kashmiris, 
engaged in their chronic internecine wars, were taken by 
surprise, and their frontier guards at the head of the Zoji-la 
overpowered. In thecourse of a few days, Dughlat’s troops 
entered Srinagar, devastating with fireand sword the important 
towns on the way and frightening the inhabitants of Srinagar 
out of their homes into the far flung side-valleys. The city was 
sacked and looted and the inhabitants were put to great 
hardship during the ensuing winter months of January to 
March 1533. ' 

With the coming of spring the benumbed Kashmiris again 
took the field under Kazi Chak and gave battle to the 
invaders, but unfortunately failed to dislodge them. Later they 
adopted guerilla tactics, harassing the enemy and with the 
approach of winter nearly succeeded in destroying his army. 
Mirza Dughlat then entered into negotiations with the Kashmir 
king, Muhammad Shah, who in return for the marriage of his 
daughter with prince Iskandar of Kashgar, secured the release 
of all prisoners and the return of the invaders to their own 
country. 

But a few years later (1540 ap) when Humayun was driven 
out of Agra by the superior forces of Sher Shah Sur, Kashmir 
which had resisted the more powerful armies of Babar and 
Kamran, came under the de facto rule of a handful of Mughal 
commandos led by Mirza Haider Dughlat who had left the 
service of Kashgar rulers on the death of Abu Sa’id and 
joined Humayun, a close relation of his. 

Humayun was at that time facing a stiff Opposition from the 
armies of Sher Shah Sur, who ultimately forced him to flee 
from Agra to Lahore. While there, Mirza Dughlat proposed 

that Humayun, along with his harem and devoted followers, 
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Proceed to Kashmir and set up a nucleus of his government 
there. But Kamran did not agree. Later, however, when the 
oO forces of Sher Shah became more aggressive and 

umayun had to abandon even Lahore, he asked Mirza Dughlat 
to proceed to Kashmir with a small force and secure the Valley 
for him. 

So the Mirza advanced to Kashmir and helped by a local 
noble, Magrey, conquered it with ease. True to his master, he 
neither installed himself as the ruler of Kashmir, nor thought it 
expedient to declare Humayun as the overlord, the latter having 
virtually lost such a position. Instead, he installed a puppet, 
Nazuk Shah of Kashmir, as the Sultan under his regency. In 
this capacity Mirza Dughlat ruled Kashmir for eleven years. 
But while trying to set up orthodox practices in religion, he 
ruthlessly suppressed the followers of the Shi’a faith who mere 
mostly the Chaks, his political opponents. Facing a strong 
opposition he lost his lifein one of the skirmishes and lies 
buried in the graveyard of the Sultans in Srinagar. 


Kashmir under the Mughals 


Kashmir came ultimately under the rule of the Mughal emperors 
in 1586 AD when Akbar, after suffering several reverses, finally 
conquered it. Kashmiris thus lost their independence and 
thenceforth the relations with Central Asia and Tibet were 
conducted from Delhi and Agra. The Mughals put the kingdom 
in the subah of Kabul thus reviving the ancient Hindu Janapada 
of Kashmira-Gandhara. But all the same Kashmir retained 
the importance of being an outpost of the empire of the Great 
Mughals. Ladakh and Gilgit had by now regained their 
independence following the weakening of the authority of 
Kashmirian kings due to internal troubles and _ external 
aggression. Though chiefly concerned with the rehabilitation 
of the Valley, Akbar could not remain a passive spectator of 
the happenings across the Zoji-la. On his third visit to the 
Valley in 1598 he personally directed operations against Aju 
Rai, the then king of Ladakh and succeeded in replacing him 
by a nominee of his own, Ali Rai, the ruler of a neighbouring 
principality. But the effect of this did not remain for long and 
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soon the Ladakhis reverted to their former position.” 

In Jehangir’s time as well, the conquest of Ladakh was 
attempted but though much blood was spilled over this venture 
no satisfactory results could be obtained. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the king of 
Ladakh (Western Tibet) was at war with Chinese Tibet then 
under the rule of Mongols and he asked help from the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan sent an army from Kashmir 
which crossed the Indus at Khalatze on two wooden bridges 
and marched to Bazgu village. The Mongols who had taken up 
position on the plain of Jargyal between Bazgu and Nemo, 
were defeated after a fierce battle. In return for this aid the 
king of Ladakh promised to give Kashmir the monopoly of the 
shawl wool trade. But soon after the return of the Mughals 
to Kashmir, the Mongols came back. The king of Ladakh had 
to submit and pay a yearly tribute to Chinese Tibet 2° 

Shah Jahan then ordered an invasion of Ladakh under the 
direction of Zaffar Khan in 1634 ap. It took Zaffar and his 
large force full one month to cover the first stage of the opera- 
tions and reach Skardu. Even though supported by a force 
of 8,000 he could make no further headway and obtained tem- 
Porary possession of the fort of Skardu, more with his political 
intrigues than military prowess. On the approach of winter 
he retired into the Valley leaving the country beyond the Zoji- 
Ja to its fate. Asa result of this incursion the Raja of Ladakh 
not only forbade the entry of Kashmiris into his territories but 
interdicted the important caravan route to Central Asia and the 
traders had thus to take a circuitous and a difficult route 
through Nepal. 

; Aurangzeb planned to bring Ladakh finally under his sub- 
jugation. When he visited Kashmir in 1665 ap he sent his 
emissaries to the Raja of Ladakh to surrender and accept his 
overlordship. A graphic description of the whole episode 


is given by Bernier who had accompanied the emperor to 
Kashmir: , 
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“The kingdom of Ladakh being threatened with war by 
Aurangzeb, the king despatched an ambassador. The 
embassy was accompanied by various presents, the products 
of the country such as crystal, musk, a piece of jade, and 
those valuable white tails taken from a specie of cow pecu- 
liar to Great Tibet, which are attached, by way of ornament 
to the ears of the elephant... . The ambassador’s train consis- 
ted of three or four cavaliers and ten or twelve men, dried up 
and looking lean, with very scanty beards like the Chinese 
and common red caps, such as our sea-men wear... . The 
ambassador entered into negotiations with Aurangzeb and 
promised on the part of his master that a mosque should be 
built in the capital, wherein prayers in the Muhammadan 
form should be offered; that the coin should bear on one 
side the impress of Aurangzeb and that the Mughal should 
receive an annual tribute. But no person doubts that this 
treaty will be totally disregarded as soon as Aurangzeb has 
quitted Kashrair and that the king of Great Tibet will no 
more fulfil his stipulations than he did those of the treaty 
concluded between him and Shah Jahan.** 


Aurangzeb had an intention of annexing all the territory bet- 
ween Kashmir and Kashgar but was dissuaded from entering 
upon this ambitious campaign duc to his preoccupations in the 
south where the great Shivaji had raised his banner of revolt 


against his rule. 


Discovery of the Sea Route to India 


Shivaji’s revolt in the south and the Sikh uprising in the north, 
signalled the dismemberment of the Mughal empire in India. 
Curiously enough, the way for its successor government was 
laid, even before its foundation by Babar in 1525 ab, by a 
Portuguese sailor, Vasco da Gama, who had discovered the sea 
route between Europe and India in 1498 AD. 

The discovery led also to a steady decline of the transconti- 


nental caravan trade in Central Asia. This trade had always 
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been the main source of prosperity of the oasis-cities of the 
region and their principal raison d’etre. 

Prior to the discovery of the East-West sea route, Central 
Asia had been the meeting place of the commerce and civili- 
zation of China, India, the Middle East and Europe. The 
decline in turn implied the economic decline of Central Asia 
itself. 

The development of maritime routes controlled by Western 
Europeans resulted in another phepomenon: a parallel emer- 
gence of the British colonial rule in India and that of the 
Russian in Central Asia. In both the regions the colonial powers 
were helped in the establishment of a firm political and eco- 
nomic base by the fissiparous forces generated by the absence 
of a strong central government. 

In India immediately after Aurangzeb's death there mush- 
roomed a number of independent principalities and kingdoms. 
The region south of the Narmada and west of the Wainganga 
and the Godavari, was ruled by a prince independent in all but 
name. The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 
ruled by another independent prince. West of Bengal lay the 
viceroyalty of Oudh, virtually independent under a hereditary 
ruler and destined to absorb the Provinces of Allahabad and 
Rohilkhand. Malwa formed a Part of the dominions of the 
rising power of the Mahrattas and the same may be said of 
the richer province of Gujarat. Rajputana stood sullenly aloof 
from the empire and the Punjab, Multan and Sind lay at the 
feet of the New Afghan king, Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

This state of affairs provided ideal conditions for the British. 
Having arrived in India as traders, following the discovery of 
the East West sea route, they engaged themselves in the diplo- 
matic game of playing one Prince against another and thus 
securing an advantage over all of them. No wonder, the British 
in the short span of a century extended their rule from their 
foothold in Madras in the south to the Punjab in the north 
where they touched the frontiers of Central Asia and came into 
confrontation with the expanding empire of the Czar in that 
region. 


Imperialist Rivalries In 
Central Asia 


Central Asia had become the target of Russian colonial expan- 
sion with the consolidation of the Russian Empire under 
Peter the Great and Catharine the Great. Western Turkestan, 
devoid of a strong central government, was split into small 
principalities where petty princes held feeble sway. For almost 
a century Bukhara was ruled by the Sheybani dynasty founded 
by a scion of Chingiz Khan. The Khan, Muhammad Shey- 
bani, brought the whole of western Turkestan and also Khora- 
san under his control, but he was defeated and killed in 1510 
while mounting an attack on the Persian empire. The region 
then passed for some time into the occupation of the Persians, 
but soon the Sheybanids returned. Their rule continued till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century with Samarkand and 
Bukhara alternating as capitals. Fhe territory was divided among 
several branches of the dynasty. Thus came into being the 
Khanates of Bukhara, Khiva and Khokand. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Such was the political pattern of the region through the 18th 
and well into the 19th centuries. This uneventful period was 
brought to an end by the mounting pressure from the Russians 
upon all the three Khanates. 

Russian goods appeared in the Central Asian bazaars. The 
traders were followed by soldiers and, as early as 1830s, the 
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Khanate of Khiva was the target of an abortive Russian ex- 
pedition. At the same time the Russians established a bridge- 
head on the east coast of the Caspian, in Turkmenia and from 
there pushed eastwards along the Kopet-Dagh mountains. 
Here they came rather close to Afghan territory on the left 
bank of the Amu-darya. Afghanistan was by then regarded 
by the British as the stepping stone for their expansion in 
Central Asia, and hence the Russian advance was causing them 
anxiety. Meanwhile the Russians, pushing south from Siberia, 
established themselves on the Syr-darya and the three Khanates, 
Bukhara, Khiva and Khokand, became a contested area between 
the two colonial powers. 

The Russian occupation of Central Asia was as spectacular 
as the advance of the British in India. During the twenty years 
following the Crimean War, Russia traversed 600 miles east- 
wards. Chimkent was occupied in 1864, Tashkent in 1865, 
Khojand in 1866, Yani Kurgan in 1867. With these gains the 
Russians created the Governorate-General of Turkestan. The 
Khanate of Bukhara came under their sphere of influence 
when in 1868 they took Samarkand. In 1876 the Khan of 
Khokand was deposed and Ferghana incorporated into the 
governorate. The conquest of the whole area was completed 
by the defeat of the Turkmens in 1881 and the occupation of 
the Merv oasis in 1884. Next year the Russians advanced 
beyond western Turkestan and gained possession of the Zulfikar 
pass on the road to Herat. In March 1885 they engaged the 
Afghans in battle and took Kashka. 

Afghanistan, as it is now known to the world, was embraced in 
the Achaemenian Satrapies in the time of Darius Hystaspes 
(500 Bc). It was through this country that Alexander’s victo- 
rious armies passed into northern India. With the break up of 
his empire at his death, Bactria became a kingdom under 
Satrap Phillip; Kabul, Ghazni and perhaps Kandahar another 
under Starsanor and Sibertius. When Sleukas emerged as the 
emperor of the country from the Euphrates to the Oxus and 
Indus, he gave to Chandragupta, in consequence of a peace. 
treaty, some part of the country west of the Indus occupied by 
an Indian population. Some sixty years later, an independent 
Greek dynasty was established in Bactria. In course of time 
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their power extended to the Kabul Basin and probably over 
the whole of Afghanistan. But the mass of the people were 
Hindu or Aryan who, after the rise of Asoka, became Buddhists. 
These varied Hellenic kings seem to have been driven forth by 
the invading Scythian hordes towards India where they estab- 
lished Hellenic kingdoms on the Indus. 

It was during the time of Kanishka that Afghanistan came 
under the political domination of the Kushans and Buddhism 
flourished there. There are still numerous traces of the once 
Buddhistic population in this region. A free commercial, poli- 
tical and cultural intercourse with the Indian and Central Asian 
people during this period resulted in a prosperous and contented 
people inhabiting this otherwise inhospitable territory. Various 
barbaric dynasties succeeded one another after the Kushans and 
there was a constant struggle going on for the acquisition of 
absolute mastery over the land. In the time of Hiun Tsiang 
(630-45 aD) there were both Indian and Turk princes in tne 
Kabul valley and in the succeeding centuries both these races 
seem to have predominated in succession. Throughout these 
centuries there existed political and cultural ties between Kash- 
mir and Afghanistan so much so that Kalhana lays the opening 
scenes of his Rajatarangini in the latter country. 

It was not till the end of the tenth century that a Hindu 
prince ceased to reign in Kabul, when it fell into the hands of 
the Turk, Subaktagin, who had established his capital at 
Ghazni. There, too, reigned his successor Mahmud anda 
series of descendants till the middle of the twelfth century. The 
Ghazni dynasty was succeeded by that of Alau-ud-din Ghor 
whose nephew Shihab-ud-din Muhammad repeatedly invaded 
India. : 

Afghanistan and its adjacent countries of the north and south 
were included in Timur’s conquests and Kabulat least remained 
in the possession of one of his descendants till 1501, only three 
years before it fell into the hands of another and more illus- 
trious one, Sultan Babar. From the time of his conquest of 
Hindustan as a result of the first battle of Panipat in 1526, 
Kabul and Kandahar remained a part of the vast Mughal 


empire. 
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In the first quarter of the eighteenth century ap, the Power and 
authority of the Safavi dynasty of Persia touched a low level, 
and fell from the grasp of a weak and worthless prince into the 
hands of a band of quarrelsome nobles, laying the country an 
easy prey to an aggressor. Mahmud Khan Ghilzai, who had 
freed Kandahar from the Persian yoke, conquered Herat, 
Khorasan and at Jength in 1722, Ispahan itseif. But soon a 
deliverer appeared in the person of Nadir Quli, 2 Turk who in 
1729 expelled the Afghans from Ispahan and Fars and extended 
the Persian monarchy to its ancient limits. In 1736 he ascended 
the throne of Persia as Nadir Shah. 

Nadir Shah who engulfed the Afghans in his hurricane cam- 
paigns against the people of: India, dealt a deadly blow to the 
decadent Mughal empire. In order to augment his force he 
had, however, to depend upon the goodwill of the Afghans 
whom he enlisted in ever larger numbers in his army. Among 
a band of Afghan nobles whom he patronized was a young 
soldier, Ahmad Khan, of the Sadozai family of the Abdali clan. 
He so distinguished himself by his pluck and dash and _ his 
organizing capacity, that he rose to the command of the Abdali 
contingent, 6,000 strong, and became the right-hand man of his 
Chief. At the time of the assassination of Nadir (1747), Ahmad 
Khan, then a young man of twenty-four, had under his control 
10,000 effective horse, and what was even more valuable, the 
treasure of Nadir Shah, which included the Koh-i-Noor. With 
this treasure and his Own personality and prowess, he was chosen 
by the Afghan chiefs at Kandahar to be their leader and assumed 
kingly authority over the eastern part of Nadir’s empire, with 
the title of Duri-Durran, “Pearl of the Age”, after which his 
clan came to be known as Durrani. With Ahmad Shah, Afgha- 


FT as such first took its Place among the kingdoms of the 
world. 
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Shuja, was expelled taking refuge with the British in India, and 
Dost Muhammad, Fateh Khan’s son, was installed as king. 

The relations between Afghanistan and Kashmir remained to 
some extent curtailed from the attempted invasion of the Valley 
by Mahmud in 1015 to its annexation by Akbar in 1586 when 
it became a part of the Subha of Kabul. During the Mughal 
rule there were close commercial and political relations between 
the two sub-divisions of the Subha, and Kashmiris again became 
familiar with their old neighbours. But during the long interval 
of five centuries and more Afghanistan had undergone a _ meta- 
morphosis in the composition of its population mostly due to 
the rise of the Mongols and Turks under Chingiz Khan and 
Timur. No longer were there the old talented artists and crafts- 
men, no longer were there the cultured, peace-loving and pros- 
perous people. Instead, their place had been taken up bya 
rough but hardy and valorous people of the Turkish and Mon- 
gol descent, divided into numerous clans, perpetually fighting 
with one another with a strong sense of personal vendetta. 

Kashmir had a taste of Afghan rule for a brief span of sixty- 
six years—1753-1819. Following the weakening of the authority 
of the Mughals, there developed incessant feuds among the 
nobles and the Mughal governors. When Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
after his victorious campaign to Delhi, was back in Lahore, two 
influential leaders of Kashmir, distressed at the depredations of 
the last Mughal governor, took an impolitic step in inducing 
Abdali to invade Kashmir and to bring it under his rule. Abdali 
gladly accepted the invitation and in 1753 sent a strong force 
of Afghans to capture the capital, Srinagar. After a fierce 
battle, the Afghan commander entered Srinagar in triumph and 
planted his standard on the ramparts of Akbar’s fort at Nagar 
and thus brought to end the rule of the Mughal emperors in 
Kashmir. a. 

For sixty-six years till its conquest by Ranjit Singh in 1819, 
Kashmir continued to be a satrapy of the Afghan kings who 
ruled it from Kabul through their governors. The brief rule 
was the darkest period in the long history of Kashmir. The 


Afghan kings had, however, to face sporadic opposition from 
of whom aspired to become indepen- 


their own governors, most h 
: During these years of oppression, 


dent rulers of Kashmir. 
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misery and want, the inhabitants were practically laid low. 

By this time Afghan affairs were materially affected by the 
tise of the powerful Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab under Ranjit 
Singh. Taking advantage of the troubles in Afghanistan, he 
was quick to wrest Kashmir from the hold of the Afghans and 
extend his kingdom beyond Peshawar. 

Following the acquisition of Kashmir, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
cast his longing eyes on the territories of Ladakh and beyond. 
He encouraged his protege, Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, to 
undertake a campaign for the subjugation of this territory. In 
1834 Gulab Singh sent a large force to Ladakh. A battle 
fought at Pushkyun valley resulted in the defeat of the Ladakhis. 
Mustering an army of 15,000 the Ladakhis again marched down 
to attack the Dogras near Langkartze between Kargil and Suru 
but on the approach of the Dogras they fled. They were pursued 
up to Leh where, after protracted negotiations, the king surren- 
dered. The Ladakhis had to pay to Gulab Singh an indemnity 
of fifty thousand Tupees and a yearly tribute of twenty thousand. 
After his hands were free from the Leh operations, Gulab 


Singh’s trusted general Zorawar Singh, brought Baltistan also 
under subjugation, 


TIBET 


The collapse of the Yu-an dynasty had seen the end of the 
intimacy which had developed between China and the Lamas 
of Tibet from the time of its founder, Kublai Khan. The advent 
of the successor dynasty, the Ming, actually led to the restora- 
tion of the Tibetan monarchy (c1350-c1642 AD). Tibetan rela- 
tions with the Ming court were formal—not unfriendly but 
irregular, though commercial relations were maintained at the 
usual level. 

At about this time a reformer from Amdo, Tsong Khapa 
(1357-1419) founded the “Yellow Hat” sect which was even- 
tually to establish the theocratic regime of the Dalai Lamas and 
complete the proselytization of Mongolia. 

It was the fifth Dalai Lama, Ngawang Lobzang Gyatso (1617- 
1682) who calling to his aid a warrior, Gusri Khan, the ruler of 
the Qosot Mongols, overthrew the monarchy, Although Gusri 
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Khan and his immediate successors assumed the title of kings 
of Tibet, the actual temporal and spiritual power was wielded 
by the Dalai Lama. 

Towards the beginning of the 18th century, Tibet under the 
Manchus became a protectorate of China. The pattern of 
Manchu-Tibetan relations which survived down to the twentieth 
century was based upon the presence in Lhasa of two Manchu 
ambans (Residents) supported by a small Manchu garrison. 
Their task was to observe, to advise, and to uphold the prestige 
and rights of their imperial masters. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the Manchu strived to increase their control over 
Tibetan affairs and the ambans became a powerful factor in 
controlling the administration and foreign affairs of Tibet. 

But the military decline of the empire in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the disintegration of the imperial system, the great rebel- 
lions in western and north-western provinces, resulted in Tibet 
being left to look after itself. 


Dogra Invasion 


Having come to know through his secret agents of the weak- 
ening of the Sino-Tibetan relations and believing the time 
favourable for mounting an invasion of Tibet proper, Zorawar 
Singh marched in 1841 with a force of five thousand troops 
towards Lhasa. After having overrun the two provinces of 
Rudok and Gar and proceeded twelve marches inside the Tibe- 
tan territory, he was halted. These two provinces which pro- 
duced the finest wool of Tibet also contained the wealthiest and 
most sacred of its monasteries held by the Dalai Lama as his 
most valued possessions. Zorawar, by attempting their conquest, 
excited the wrath of the Lhasa government who, applying to 
their suzerain, the emperor of China for help were able to put 
more than 10,000 men in the field. 

At the time of the invasion by the Dogras, the Tibetan govern- 
ment had fled to Changthong, leaving the post of Rudok and 
the whole country at the mercy of the enemy. General Zorawar 
Singh established himself at the sacred lake Mapaham (Man- 


1 Gavin Hambly, Central -lsia, p. 247. 
2 Ibid., p. 249. 
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sarovar) and sent detachments all over the country to pillage 
and desecrate the holiest of Buddhist sanctuaries at Mapaham 
and Kailash. He posted one body of troops at Purang to 
watch the Lhasa foices. The combined armies of Lhasa and 
China now marched on Rudok. Zorawar Singh, whose con- 
tempt for the Tibetan soldiery was great and who under-rated 
the strength of the forces opposed to him, sent a small detach- 
ment of his troops to halt their advance. These were cut to pieces. 

The Tibetans, inhabitants of a cold region had a great advan- 
tage over the Dogras of the hot plains of the Punjab. On 12th 
December when the Dogras at a height of 15,000 feet were 
losing their hands and feet from frostbite and were burning 
their gunstocks for lack of fuel, the Tibetans under General 
Shatra—a member of the family that had been famous in 
Tibetan Annals for the past 100 years—delivered an assault, 
mercilessly killing their enemy. Zorawar fought at the head of 
his troops, was unhorsed and though wounded by a bullet con- 
tinued to fight gallantly till killed by a Spear thrust. Only 
twenty-five soldiers of his army returned to Kashmir to tell this 
sad tale? It is, however, noteworthy that the 700 prisoners 
were treated well at Lhasa, except one Ghulam Khan who had 
been prominent in the destruction of images and monasteries 
during the earlier phase of the Dogra incursion. 

But Gulab Singh did not accept this defeat as final. Next 
year a punitive force of six thousand troops under the command 
of Diwan Hari Chand was sent to Leh which had been re- 
occupied by the Tibetan forces after the defeat of Zorawar 
Singh. The Raja came personally to direct the Operations and 
established his rear headquarters at Nasim Bagh on the Dal 
lake. It may be recalled that the Valley had yet to come under 
his rule and he was conducting all these Operations in the name 
of the Lahore Court. 

After a skirmish at Skardu! the Dogras as advanced to Leh 
when the enemy force under the command of Achhanjut and 
Karam Shah, gave battle but were badly mauled by the Dogras. 


3 Sir Charles Bell, Tibet Past and Present. It is interesting to note that 
about this time a similar tragedy occurred to the British forces stationed 
in Kabul after the First Afghan War. 
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Achhanjut was taken prisoner and brought to Srinagar before 
Gulab Singh. Negotiations were opened with the Tibetans and 
finally a treaty was signed whereby the old frontiers were agreed 
to be the boundary line between Tibet and Gulab Singh's 
dependancy of Ladakh; and traders of both the territories were 
granted reciprocal concessions.* Achhanjut was set free and 
sent to Lhasa with presents for the court at Peking, the over- 
lord of Tibet. 

But although Ladakh came permanently under the Dogras as 
a result of this treaty, the pacification of the vast area took 
considerable time. The efforts of the agents of the Lhasa 
government to foment trouble for the Dogras continued up to 
as late as 1891 and Gulab Singh had to keep a strict watch 
over the movements of the Lamas across the various passes. 


The British Appear on the Scene 


Long before Kashmir came under the rule of the Dogras in 1846, 
the British had cherished an ambition to extend their political 
influence in the territories lying beyond it. As early as 1774 
Warren Hastings while sending Mr. Bogle to Tibet on an 
“exploratory” mission, had under Article seven of his secret 
commission directed him to find out the political and commer- 
cial relations then existing between Kashmir and Chinese 
Turkestan.® 

The expansionist aims of Britain with regard to Central ’ Asia 
were apparent from the despatch of specially trained agents to 
the region as early as 1812. William Moorcroft, an army officer 
stationed in the Punjab, sent Meer Jzzat Ullah on an extensive 
tour through Central Asia to carry out reconnaissance work. 
His travels covered Kashmiir, Tibet, Yarkand, Kashgar, Kho- 
kand, Samarkand, Bukhara, Balkh, Bamian and Kabul. Besides 
collecting geographical and military intelligence he carried out 


ab Singh was finally inaugurated 
d the engagements with the Lama 
yellow and on the part of the Chinese 
h the open hand of the negotiators 
Jar seal or written 


4 At Amritsar in March 1846, when Gul 
as Maharaja of Jammu, he exhibite 
of Lhasa drawn out on his part in 
in red ink and each impressed wit ; 
dipped in either of the colours instead of a Tegu 
signature. J.D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs. : 

5 Markham, C.R., Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, p. 8- 
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pro-British Propaganda among the nobles and ruling classes of 
the region. 

A year after the Sikh conquest of Kashmir in 1819, Moor- 
croft himself along with Trebeck visited Ladakh ostensibly to 
Study the wool trade of Tibet, but actually to gain some {first 
hand information and if possible a foothold for their country- 
men there. Describing this event, the Ladakhi native 
chroniclers mention that these two “Sahibs” came to Ladakh 
via Kulu and Lahoul and gave rich presents to the people and 
noblemen and sought an audience with the King. The request 
for an audience was granted after a great deal of delay. They 
evinced great interest in the people and their mode of living ; 
and warning the king that the Sikhs would soon attack Ladakh 
advised him to establish friendly relations with the mighty 
British and allow them to build a fort at Leh. The king got 
Suspicious and courteously refused their offer. 

Moorcroft and Trebeck stayed in Ladakh for a year and 
then returned to India without having achieved their political 
objective. Soon after, in 1834 another British traveller, 
Henderson, reached Leh and was kept as a hostage by the king 
to impress upon the Dogra general, Zorawar Singh, of his 
being in direct touch with the British. 

The region became a favourite ground for the activities of 
numerous British travellers, explorers and envoys. In the early 
thirties of the nineteenth century Alexander Burnes led a mission 
to Bukhara. He was accompanied by an intelligence Officer, 
Mohan Lal Kashmiri. The mission collected military and socio- 
political information for use by the British for their plans on 
Central Asia, Other intelligence officers who followed Burnes 


From there he controlled the intelligence activities of Col, 
Stoddart, Captain Abbot and others. 

The conquest of Ladakh and Baltistan by Gulab Singh, 
though looked upon with disfavour by the British, brought the 
boundaries of Raja Gulab Singh’s territories up to the Chinese 
and Tibetan frontiers, Ladakh touched both Tibet and Eastern 
Turkestan or Kashgaria. Hence the British moOves in the area 


6 Francke, 4 History of Western Tiber. 
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brought them into conflict with the Chinese emperor. The 
British had been powerless to check Gulab Singh but when in 
1841 he sent his forces into Tibet, a great stir was caused in 
Calcutta, and the British Indian Government looked ap- 
prehensively on the increasing power and prestige of the Dogra 
chief.? They sent a strong note to the Sikh Government at 
Lahore saying therein that they believed Ngari Khorsum to 
“belong to China and hearing of the invasion of the territories 
by the Dogras, they had decided that the Dogras should eva- 
cuate the territories they had seized in order to avoid complica- 
tions with the Chinese government.” Accordingly the 10th 
of December 1841 was fixed for the surrender. A British 
officer, Captain J.D. Cunningham was sent to see that the 
decision was carried out and Zorawar Singh was accordingly 
recalled, But before the order could reach him, he and his army 
had been annihilated by the Tibetan and Chinese forces.® 

In 1846 when as a result of the treaty of Amritsar. Gulab 
Singh was made the absolute master of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, it seemed to the British that the hope of plunder and 
“the desire of revenge might tempt him to repeat the expedition 
of 1841 into the Lhasa territory.” The British thought that such 
an act would embarrass their peaceful relations with the govern- 
ment of His Celestial Majesty due to the latter's ignorance of 
any distinction between the rulers of India and ao 
Accordingly they pressed the Maharaja to delineate = 29 
for allthe boundary line between his state and the Tibe 
territories and despatched Alexander Cunningham to carry out 
this work. The latter stayed on in Ladakh for a pers ae 
time carrying out geographical, ethnic, mineral and ee 
surveys of the whole district. He also kept a close ee Be 
the happenings on the other side of the Karakoram ee 
collected valuable information of a political and geographica 
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7 His fame travelled to far off corners of ane cay ae pear des- 
Khan, Raja of Badakshan, addressed 2 7uras.? his desire to enter into 
cribing the riches of Badakshan; and expressing aeckaiie Government 
friendly alliance with the Maharaja Sahib.— 


Records, File No. 47. ; ee, 
8 Cunningham, J.D., 4 History of the Sikhs, pP- 256-5 
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nature from the various travellers to Central Asia and Tibet. 
But Gulab Singh would not tolerate his presence there for 
long and he had to come back. 


Indian agents Prominent among whom were Pandit Manphool, 
Faiz Mohammad, Bhai Diwan Singh and Ghulam Rabbani. In 
this diplomatic game Kashmir was used as a base and the Maha- 
raja as a too] of the British Indian Sovernment. But the Maha- 
Taja, himself an ambitious ruler, began to play a double game and 
Was hence slowly dissociated from active participation in this. 
Political drama. 

But Ranbir Singh did not accept the role of a Passive specta- 
tor and on his own he sent his trusted and experienced officials. 


Sher Singh, an Officer of Sreat dash and Pluck, travelled deep in: 
Central Asia in 1856-67 and on his return Submitted an interest- 
ing and illuminating diary of his travels, The same year another 


to have shown any interest in the Maharaja’s move. A military 
officer named Soba Khan Bandooki went to study the military 
dispositions of the Chinese in Central Asia and submitted a 
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regions, and asked permission of the British Government to send 
a military expedition to Yarkand and Kashgar to attempt the 
incorporation of these two cities and the territories adjacent to 
them into his own dominions. But the British who had already 
begun to cast doubts on the loyalty of Ranbir Singh did not 
countenance these activities of his and sent him a stern note of 
disapproval. They had formulated their own plans of a long- 
term policy of commercial penetration to and subsequent 
political domination of the region.'° 

The part played by the British in fomenting trouble in Chinese 
Turkestan towards the end of the nineteenth century is a matter 
of common history. Chinese Turkestan, now known as Sinkiang- 
Uighur Autonomous Republic, had ancient links with China. 
In both Han (206 pc-220 ap) and T’ang (618-907 AD) dynasty 
times the Chinese had extended their influence into the region. 
It also formed a part of the Mongol empire of Chingiz Khan in 
the thirteenth century. In Ming times (1368-1644 AD) it, how- 
ever, remained outside the Chinese empire. 

Following the break up of the Khanates in the middle decade 
of the fourteenth century, the cities south of the Tien-shan— 
Kashgar, Uch-turfan, Aksu, Kucha, Yangi Hissar and Yarkand— 
acted as a magnet to the Khans of the East and their retainers. 

By the second half of the fifteenth century the rulers of the 
eastern Chagatay Khanates were wholly Islamicized; but already 
their power was waning, assaulted as they were by the Oirots in 
Dzungaria, the Kazakhs in Semirechie, and the Kirghiz in Tien- 
shan. Throughout the sixteenth century this decline continued, 
although it was temporarily halted during the reign of Sa’id 

§14-1533). 
ee achat of the seventeenth century the Khans had 
become mere figureheads, the cities having passed into the hands 
ofa quasi-theocratic dynasty of Khwajas from su while 
the countryside was dominated by rival Kirghiz confe leracies. 

Meanwhile the evolution of Central Asian politics made it 
impossible for China under the Manchus (1643-1912) to ignore 
Turkestan. The various Mongol tribes on the outskirts of China 
had been united into one state by Galdan, the leader of the 


10 Kashmir Government Records, Files No. 296, 332, 379, 536. 
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Oirot tribe. In 1679, with the occupation of Hami and Turfan, 
he completed his domination of the region which was later to 
become Sinkiang. In 1690 Galdan even attempted an invasion 
“of the Chinese empire, but was turned back by the superior 
army of the Manchus. Ultimately the Manchus under K’ang- 
hsi finally felt themselves strong enough to permanently solve the 
Mongol problem and in 1696 K’ang-hsi at the head of an army 
of 80,000 defeated Galdan decisively and broke his power. 
Galdan later died in 1697. 

However Galdan’s nephew, reorganised the Oirots and turned 
his attention to Tibet where the Oirots launched a massive in- 
vasion in 1717 using the same route which the Communist army 
later followed in 1950-51. The Chinese could not tolerate this 
aggression on their protectorate and though the Oirots took 
Lhasa their occupation was brief. A more Powerful Chinese 
force expelled them from the Tibetan capital.1! 

Following rivalries among various Oirot chiefs, the Chinese 


The new administration, supervised by the Manchus, left the 
inhabitants of the area very much to themselves, disturbing 
neither their teligion nor their traditional way of life. A 
Manchu S0vernor-general was Stationed at Kuldja on the Hii. 
Ambans or Lt.-Governors were located at Urumchi and 
Yarkand to look after the two main divisions of Turkestan. The 


Muslim chiefs. 


During the first half of the Nineteenth century, Chinese rule 
in Turkestan began to decline because the empire itself became 
embroiled in internal upheavals. The Period also witnessed 
the emergence of the Wahabi movement which stirred the 
Muslim element in Turkestan. It Created opposition to the 
Manchus, which Was encouraged and supported by the Khwaja 


11 Hambly, Op. Cit., p. 294, 
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family, now in exile in Khokand. From there they fomented 
trouble in Kashgaria.?2 

The Manchus were further weakened during this period by 
the advance of Russian power in Central Asia. In the decade 
1850-60, they acquired treaty rights to trade in Iliand Kashgaria. 

All these developments created a state of unrest in Chinese 
Turkestan. The exiled Khwajas exploited the situation which 
resulted in rebellions each suppressed with increasing difficulty 
by the Manchus. The British tried to profit by this state of 
affairs and actively helped the insurgents with money and arms. 


Yaqub Beg 


It was in 1870 that Ranbir Singh was persuaded to appoint 
Mr. Drew and Jater on in 1871 Mr. W. Johnson as his cominis- 
sioners for the district of Ladakh. It was during these years 
significantly that the political influence of the British was at its 
peak in the area. They had sent earlier a spate of agents there, 
and succeeded in inducing a Khokandi adventurer, Yaqub Beg, 
to assert his authority over Kashgaria. In 1867 he raised a 
revolt against Manchu rule and succeeded in driving them out. 
Proclaiming his independence he assumed the title of Atalig 
Ghazi with his capital at Kashgar. An autocrat to the extreme, 
he felt strongly the need for some external support. Hence en- 
couraged by the British, he established diplomatic contacts with 
their government in India. 

It is, however, interesting to note that even till the entry of the 
British on the political scene of Eastern Turkestan, the people of 
that region looked up to Kashmir as an independent state lying 
between them and tbe British power in India.1* So high was 
stock of the Kashmir Maharaja in Central Asia 
of the communications addressed 


he Kashmir Darbar; and it was 
to the Maharaja’s court that the first envoy of Yaqub Beg came 
in 1872 with presents from his master. The Maharaja, however, 
directed him to see the Viceroy and as a result of this the 
famous mission of Douglas Forsythe was sent to Central Asia 
which paved the way for British Indian commerce with these 


the political 
during this period that most 


to the British passed through t 


12 Hambly, Op. Cit., P- 299. ; 
13 See Owen Lattimore, The Pivot of Asia. 
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Tegions.1" 

By giving an impression that it was to be a joint mission 
composed of the British and Kashmiri officials that would be 
sent to Yaqub Beg, the Maharaja was induced to extend all 
assistance by way of supply of provisions and their carriage as 
also an active cooperation to the Forsythe mission. There 
were: 


“altogether 1621 horses and yaks employed and 6476 coolies 
of whom 1236 were dooly bearers. These men and cattle were 
distributed over the different stages and kept for about two 
months on this duty until the arrival and passage from 
Murree of Haji Tora and his suite.?”!5 


Yaqub Beg received the mission with due honour and extend- 
ed lavish hospitality to its members who stayed on in Kashgar 
for over three months. The various scientists and experts 
comprising the mission utilized the time in collecting valuable 
information regarding the resources, history, geography and 
trade of Sinkiang and the neighbouring territories, 

On February 2, 1874 Forsythe signed a treaty on behalf of the 
British Indian government with Yaqub Beg. The treaty gave 
extra-territorial rights to, British subjects and recognized the 


Yaqub’s court. 

The rapid increase of British influence in Sinkiang alarmed 
the Russians. They feared that the real aim of the Forsythe 
Mission was to convert this region into a spring-board for 


the state of Yaqub Beg to promote the Penetration of their 
influence into the Ferghana valley. Hence the Russians reacted 
promptly to out-manoeuvre the British. There is evidence to 
. Suggest that the Russian annexation of Khokand in 1871 was 
caused by their fear of Kashgar-based British intrigues. The 
Russian annexation of Khokand placed Kashgar militarily at the 


14 Kashmir Government Records, Files No. 486B and 757 A-B, 
15 Bellew, H.W., Kashmir and Kashgar, A Narrative of the Journey of the 
Embassy to Kashgar in 1873. 
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mercy of Russia. 

Along with the ‘‘commercial” treaty which the Maharaja had 
been pressurized to sign in 1870 the British confidently hoped 
to increase manifold their trade with Central Asia. According 
to this treaty a British Commissioner was to be appointed in 
Leh to look after the upkeep of the road and the safety of the 
travellers to Central Asia2° The Maharaja could not thereafter 
levy any toll or duty on goods sent from British India or abroad 
to Central Asia and vice versa. The Maharaja had to pay a sum 
of Rs. 5,000 in the first instance for carrying out repairs to, and 
thereafter to make annual contributions for the upkeep of the 
road and the serais or rest houses for travellers. British Indian 
or Central Asian nationals could set up provision and carriage 
supplying concerns at any stage on the road without let or hind- 
rance on the part of the Maharaja. Elaborate rules were framed 
for the maintenance of law and order and dispensing of justice 
in these illagas. The British were empowered to carry out 
survey operations and the Maharaja was entitled to depute his 
officials to work with the British parties.‘” In short the whole 
conduct of relations, both political and commercial, with the 
Central Asian, Chinese and Tibetan governments was taken 
over by the British. Ard although the Kashmir envoy made 
his usual triennial trips to Lhasa even till as late as 1882, the 
Maharaja’s influence and prestige in these regions were comp- 


letely destroyed.'® 


16 Bellew, H.W., Op. Cit. 


C.E., Gazetteer, pp. 543-46. ; 
Fe Towed be interesting to give an account byjan eye-witness in 1881 of 


the arrival of the Kashmir Envoy on his way to ani oe a 
in the shape of presents to the Dalai Lama and also to the Chinese 
“De. 13. Today some 15,000 persons assembled at noon a i? market 
place to see the arrival of the Kashmir envoy with the guards 7 te 
in military dress. All the alleys of Shigatze, the oo As ey 
Lakhang and the adjacent_gardens were filled with peop le a ee ly 
waiting for the sight. There was the envoy of the eee = : aa 
50 sowars, all in uniform, besides a 100 mounted echt a z e pes 
nationalitics, some Sikhs, some Muhammadans wit ait ear A an 
white turbans, Ladakhis in clumsy lambskin dresses, Murmis ra 
1, Doukpas from Chang, a few Nepalese, and some Tibetans from 
ioe There were also with the envoy a number of merchants dressed 
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The Maharaja was also pressed by the British to grant a 
Jagir in Kashmir to Haji Yaqub Tora, the envoy of Yaqub Beg 
and to this effect a sanad or land grant certificate dated Samvat 
25th Magh, 1931 corresponding to 8th February, 1874 was grant- 
ed to Yaqub Tora by the Maharaja.?® 

In recognition of all these friendly services rendered to the 
British government and to the Forsythe mission, Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Victoria was “graciously pleased” to present the 
Maharaja with a small steam launch of the type usually carried 
by the ships of the Royal Navy. Since this was the first boat 
of its kind to be brought into Kashmir, it evoked a great deal 
of enthusiasm and curiosity among the people so much so that 

nearly the whole population of Srinagar came out to witness 
its passage down the Jhelum.?° 

The decision in favour of sending a British representative 
was not formally sanctioned until April 1877. The reluctance 
to give sanction to such a decision was, in some measure, a 
result of the failure of the representative-designate, Robert Shaw, 
to obtain ratification of the 1874 treaty. Yaqub Beg was 
trying to evade action on Article 6 of the treaty regarding per- 
manent posting of a representative by the British at his court. 


in princely style and attended by servanis in liveries of silk and broad- 
cloth. Some of their ponies were also tichly caparisoned with ornaments 
of silver and brocade of gold. The Kashmir government, I Jearnt, 
sends an envoy to Lhasa every three years with presents called tribute to 
the Grand Lama. The Tibetan government, on receiving notice of the 
setting out of the mission, has relays (ta-u) of ponies and mules about 
500 head, and also coolies prepared at all the towns and post stations 
along the road from the Ladakh frontier to Lhasa. Although so large 
a number of ponies and men is hardly necessary for the envoy, who 
only brings presents of precious things of little bulk, the party avails 
itself of the privilege for the carriage’ of personal property and merchan- 
dise to and from Lhasa _ As the mission passed by we heard the people 
remark that all this splendour and ostentation was at the expense of the 
Government of Lhasa, and to the ruin of the poor people of Tibet.” 
Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Sarat Chandra Das, Edited by 
W.W. Rockhill. 

19 Kashmir Government Records, File No. 486 B. 

20 The boat has now been placed on view in the gardens of the Rajgarh 
Palace. For a detailed account of its first trials in the Dal lake, see 
Wakefield, The Happy Valley, pp. 166-67. 
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Fe ere the relations so arduously built up by the British 
aq €g came fo an abrupt end with his defeat and death 
at the hands of the Manchu forces. The British had post- 
poned the appointment of the permanent resident at his court 
in the belief that the Chinese were not in a position to recover 
Sinkiang and that Yaqub Beg’s rule would continue. But the 
Manchus who had not taken Yaqub Beg’s revolt as the final 
word, were determined to stage a come-back in Kashgaria. In 
the spring of 1877 they defeated the army of Yaqub Beg who 
died in May of that year. In December Kashgar was taken 
and by the beginning of 1878 the destruction of Yaqub Beg's 
kingdom was complete. The control of the Manchus stiffened 
thereafter. Its administration was more closely regulated from 
Peking, especially because the pzriod witnessed a dangerous 
growth of Russian influence in the area. 

The confusion prevailing in Kashgar after the death of Yaqub 
Beg compelled the British Indian Government to postpone 
Shaw’s departure for Kashgar. Meanwhile the British Joint- 
Commissioners in Ladakh and Gilgit acted as watchdogs of 
British interests ia Sinkiang. They exploited for their bencfit 
the strained Sino-Russian relations over the question of 
restoration of the Ili valley to the Chinese. The Russians had 
occupied it in 1871, on the understanding that it would be res- 
tored to the Chinese after the return of normalcy. A critical 
situation verging on war developed when the Russians placed a 
few stiff conditions on its restoration. This gave an opportu- 
nity to the British to win over the Chinese to their side. They 
advanced to them money and material to enable them to stand 
up against the Czarist imperialism in the region. 

Ultimately in 1891, the British Indian Government decided 
to send George Macartney to Sinkiang. He was retained there 
indefinitely even without any official recognition by the Chinese. 
He served the British well both as their ‘‘contact” man with 
the Chinese and also as an intelligence agent watching the 


Russians.*4 
Macartney’s position 
factory. In 1893 he was made 


in Kashgar continued to be unsatis- 
“Special Assistant to the Resi- 


21 Cobbald, Ralph P., Inner i ast Asia, p. 254. 
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dent in Kashmir for Chinese Affairs’. Eleven years later he 
was unilaterally promoted to the status cf a Consul, though the 
Chinese did not officially recognise him in that capacity. 

The rivalry between the British and Russian representatives 
at Kashgar continued up to 1907 when the Anglo-Russian 
Convention put anendtoit. The Chinese, as a counterpoise 
tothe Russian influence recognised thereafter Macartney as 
British Consul in Kashgar. 

During his 28-year stay in Kashgar, George Macartney 
managed, with his personal charm and diplomatic behaviour, 
to step up British influence and prestige in the region. The 
trade between India and Sinkiang made Steady progress and 
by 1881 it had almost reached the previous high of 1876. Nearly 
150 Hindu traders representing firms in Amritsar and Hoshiar- 
pur came to stay in Yarkand. In several other towns Sindhi 
moneylenders plied their trade. In addition there were British 
Muslim subjects some of them purely peasant immigrants from 
Kashmir and Chitral. 

All these people looked up tothe Consular court for protec- 
tion of their rights. They enjoyed privileges of extra-territori- 
ability in matters relating to law. But the trade between Sinkiang 
and India as was natural remained Strictly limited by the great 
length and difficulty of the Leh route. Moreover the Russian 
influence and trade were making it increasingly difficult for 
Indian merchandise to compete with the Russian goods both in 
price and quality. Hence the British efforts to bring Sinkiang 


and Central Asia under their Political influence through com- 
merce came to a naught. 


Tibet 


The British attempts to penetrate into Central Asia from 
another direction also met with the same fate. Tibet had be- 
. come an object of their increasing interest as early as the latter 

part of the eighteenth century. In 1774-75 Warren Hastings 
sent a young clerk of the East India Company named George 
Bogle to visit the Tashi Lama of that time. A second envoy, 
Samue! Turner, was despatched in 1783. In 1885-86 the consent 
of the Chinese was reluctantly given for a British commercial 
mission to be sent to Tibet. But the British withdrew the 
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mission to induce the Chinese to acquiesce in the British annexa- 
tion of Burma. 

About the time of Curzon’s viceroyalty, the control of the 
Manchu ambans over the Tibetan government was sensibly 
weakening. The Tibetans showed a strong desire to free them- 
selves from Chinese sovereignty and to welcome Russian influence 
as a counterpoise.** The Dalai Lama by a coup d’etat over- 
threw the Regency which though appointed to conduct the 
administration while he was in nonage, continued to wield 
power even after his attaining majority. He was influenced by 
a remarkable man, Dorjieff, a Mongolian, and by birth a 
Russian subject. The Lhasa government sent Dorjieff to Russia 
in 1898 ostensibly to collect contributions for the Buddhist church 
in Tibet but in reality to secure support for the Dalai Lama. He 
made several trips to Russia and in 1900 was received by Czar 
Nicholas II. 

The British who were in quest of an excuse, used the 
Dorjicff visit to Russia as a plank for sending the military mis- 
sion under Younghusband to Tibet in 1904 to checkmate as they 
said. the Russian influence there. The Tibetans resisted this 
armed intrusion into their territory but being unarmed and un- 
trained in the conduct of modern warfare, they were mercilessly 
killed in hundreds. Younghusband pushed forward and entered 
Lhasa and the Dalai Lama fled to Mongolia. 7 

In September, the Regent signed a treaty providing for the 
establishment of trade marts at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok. 
The indemnity was fixed at seventy-five lakh rupees to be paid 
in annual instalments of one lakh. Till the payment of the 
e British forces would remain in occupation 
No portion of Tibet was to be alienated 
out the consent of the British nor were 
be granted to any foreign state or in- 


last instalment, th 

of the Chumbi valley. 

to any other power with 

any mining rights to & 
ividuz an the British. 

sg cctper oon was reduced to twenty-five 


i ity 
few months the indemnity was 
ee on payment of three annual instalments, the Chumbi 


valley was to be evacuated by the British. 


Se . 529. 
22 Roberts, A History of British India, p. 529 
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China, as suzerain of Tibet, had not given a formal con- 
sent to the treaty. After prolonged negotiations, a Convention 
was signed in Peking in April 1906 which besides confirming 
the treaty of Lhasa contained two other clauses. By the first 
the British bound themselves neither to annex the country nor 
to interfere in its internal administration; by the second China 
engaged to impose like restrictions on other foreign powers. 
Following the payment of three instalments of the indemnity, 
the Chumbi valley was evacuated by the British in February 
1908. 

Britain gave up the advantage of the Younghusband mission 
partly on account of the financial liabilities involved but princi- 
Pally because of Russian hostility to further penetration into 
Central Asia by Britain. 

The Convention of August 1907 between Great Britain and 
Russia doubly barred the gates of Tibet against any further in- 
trusion on the part of Europeans. Both powers agrecd to 
abstain from any interference with its internal administration 


and to treat with the government only through the Chinese and 
to send no einissaries to Lhasa.?3 


Afghanistan 


The British efforts to extend their Indian empire to the out- 
skirts of Afghanistan also met with a rebuff. Their continued 
interference in the affairs of Afi 


: ghanistan not only created 
difficulties for the Amirs but profoundly affected the colonial 
policies of England and Russia, 


Shah Shuja, supported by the British 
Ranjit Singh, made a bid to reca 
Although the enterprise failed it 
jealousy of the British designs. The Russian envoy at Teheran 
instigated the Shah of Persia to attack Herat. In 1837 a Persian 
army besieged the city, but the appearance of the British troops 
on the southern coast of Persia compelled the Persians to with- 
draw frorn Herat in 1838. 


The rivalry between England and Russia was now openly 


in cooreration with 
pture the throne in 18-3. 
resulted in exciting Russian 


23 Roberts, A History of British India, p.562. 
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declared. In fact long before the rise of the Sikh kingdom in the 
Punjab, British agents were active in Afghanistan, reconnoitering 
and gathering information for a military expedition which was 
planned to be sent there. The British had, in consonance with 
their “forward” policy planned to use Afghanistan as an ad- 
vance base for their domination of the Khanates of Western 
Turkestan. 

In pursuance of their aims, the British waged two sanguinary 
wars with Afghanistan. The first in 1839 ended in their igno- 
minious and disastrous defeat following an insurrection in 1841- 
42. The second in 1878 followed immediately after Khokand 
north of the Syr-darya was annexed by Russia (1875) and the 
independence of the Khanates became nominal. This brought 
Russia into close proximity of Afghanistan. The British were 
both infuriated and alarmed at being checkmated in their designs 
and the reception of Russian emissaries by the Amir was the 
immediate cause of the second British war with Afghanistan. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, fled from Kabul and later died at Mazar- 
i-Sherif. Yaqub Khan was installed as the new Amir and he 
remained on the throne with the help of British bayonets. When 
as a result of a tribal uprising a British force was annihilated, 
Yaqub Khan was dethroned and sent to British India. 

The hunt for anew Amir followed. Ultimately the choice 
fell on Abdur Rehman a relative of the late Sher Ali who was 
induced to occupy the throne and the British suffering a series 
of reverses withdrew from Afghanistan. 

By this time the Russian advance had nearly completed the 
occupation of the entire region of Western Turkestan and they 
were finally established on the borders of Afghanistan. The 
British had by then realized that it was not possible for them to 
fulfil their dream of a Central Asian empire. To save the situa- 
tion they entered into negotiations with the Russians, content- 
ing themselves with Afghanistan being turned into a buffer 
state between the British empire in India and the Czarist terri- 
tory in Central Asia. The two powers hence signed the Russo- 
Afghan Boundary Convention in 1881 for permanent settlement 
of the frontiers between Afghanistan and the Czarist-held 
territory. Asa result of the Convention a joint Anglo-Russian 
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commission was appointed to survey the region and mark the 
boundary line. 


The Pamirs 


Yet another point of entry into Central Asia explored earlier by 
the British was barred by the Russians. In the Gilgit region of 
Kashmir the British influence had become more and more mark- 
ed after the deposition of the Maharaja. The fateful year 1885 
which coincided with Pratap Singh’s accession to the guddi was 
surcharged with tension on the north-west frontier of India. 
Relations with Afghanistan were in the doldrums again. The 
Russian tidal wave continued to advance and crossed the Oxus 
in 1884. Merv was annexed and the Czar’s soldiers appeared on 
the banks of the Hari Rud. 

Hence the British tightened their grip on the administrative 
and political set-up of the entire Kashmir state. Ranbir Singh, 
the new Maharaja’s father, had stubbornly refused to accept a 
Resident at his court. But when death removed the Maharaja 
from ths scene, the British Indian government took the first 
opportunity of establishing a Residency in Srinagar for which 
they had made definite plans. 

The Resident, in collusion with the Maharaja’s younger 
brother, forged letters purporting to have been written by 
Pratap Singh to his trusted servants to kill the Resident by 
poison, and revealing treasonable Correspondence with Czarist 
Russia. The Maharaja was condemned without even being 
heard and forced to abdicate in favour of a Council of Regency 
presided over by his younger brother. The Resident who was 
the final referee in all matters was given the power to veto any 
resolution Passed by the council or suspend action thereon 
pending further explanation. 

What made the British to resort to such mean tactics? As 
Digby said in the British Parliament, it was “Gilgit”. 

It was Significantly in the same year (1889) that the Govern- 
ment of India appointed Colonel Durand as their agent in 
Gilgit immediately Subordinate to the Resident in Srivagar. 
And with the setting up of the Agency came up the question of 
the reorganization of its defence, By 1894 the Imperial Service 
troops, trained by British officers and consisting of three regi- 
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ments and a mule battery, in all two thousand men, were per- 
manently stationed in Gilgit. 

Along with the establishment of the Agency and the station- 
ing of the Imperial Service troops, communications between 
Gilgit and the rest of India were considerably improved. A 
“strategic road” fit for pack ponies and mules was built linking 
Gilgit with the Kashmir valley and a telegraph line connected it 
with the Army Headquarters in India and the Residency in 
Srinagar. Meanwhile a cart road between Rawalpindi and 
Srinagar was built in record time to facilitate the movement of 
troops and other supplies to the valley. To feed the troops and 
to built up an arms and ammunition reserve in Gilgit, a semi- 
government concern, the Gilgit Transport Service, was given the 
contract for purchase of grains in the Valley. Thousands of 
Kashmiri villagers pulled out of their agricultural operations, 
were forced to carry these supplies to Gilgit on nominal wages. 

All this feverish activity culminated in the operations against 
Hunza and Nagar in 1891 which were soon brought under 
subjugation. The army of Colonel Durand then occupied 
Misghar, the most extreme point to which British influence 
extended in the north. 

Earlier the British had been active in the Famirs when in 1886 
Colonel Lockhart studied the passes over the Hindukush. A. 
Durand continued this work from Gilgit in 1885 and 1889, 
followed by Littledale. In 1890 Captain Younghusband led a 
special expedition to the Pamirs. All these activities provoked 
the Russians. In order to safeguard their interests in this 
region a posse of Cossacks under M. Ionov was sent to push 
out Younghusband from the valley of Bozai Gumbaz. Me 

Feeling that the Russians meant business in this sensitive 
region, the British opened negotiations in 1895 which resulted 
in an amicable settlement in the shape of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1895. A commission was appointed to survey 
the region and mark the boundary line. Russian claims to a 


part of the Pamir region were upheld. : ; 

The settlement of the Pamir question left all boundaries 
clearly delineated and thus completed the remarkable nee 
by which, during less than half a century, Russia had gained a 


regioa comparable in size to western Europe. The potential gain, 
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economically and strategically was enormous. 

Even though reduced politically to a very low position, 
Kashmiris remained an indispensable factor in all developments 
concerning the British Indian relations with Central Asia and 
Tibet. Numerous European expeditions to the region whether 
political or scientific, made Kashmir their base of operations. 
Bower, Stein, Lord Dunmore, Littledale, Sven Haden, Young- 
husband and others were responsible for making remarkable 
discoveries of varied nature in these regions and thus earning an 
immortal fame for themselves. But all this was made possible 
through their Kashmiri guides, interpreters, munshis, spies and 
coolies who served them faithfully and loyally and who were 
induced to undertake these hazardous journeys not for the sake 
of money alone but to satisfy their inherent desire of seeing new 
lands and leading adventurous lives. Very often it was their 
pluck, presence of mind and deep knowledge of these mountain- 
ous regions that the European travellers owed their lives to. 
The instances of Mohan Lal Kashmiri and Rasool Galwan can 
be multiplied by hundreds.24 


24 Mohan Lal Kashmiri was born in 1812. His family had migrated to 
India from Kashmir. He was a great traveller, brilliant diplomat, re- 
puted author and the first Kashmiri to learn Enghsh. He joined the 
political missions of the British Indian Government and worked in the 
capacity of a spy, 2 diplomat, and a Plenipotentiary. He commenced 
his travels at the young age of eighteen and journeyed through the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Turkestan, Khorasan, Iran, Baluchistan, etc. He 
ae the “te ne 32 when most people begin their career. Fora 

tailed account of Mohan Lal's life : a's Li rks 
peeosemerrpe ts Ls n Lal's life, see H.R. Gupta’s Life and Works 
Rasul Galwan the author of that delightful book, Servant of the Sahibs 
was a poor Kashmiri. He had from his childhood nourished the ambi- 
tion of travel'ing to Centra! Asia and Tibet and when he had obtiuned 
service with British travellers he “was much glad with this order and [ 
said myself: Now I will see new countries”. Beginning his travels at the 
young age of eighteen, he served in the capacity of a boy servant, a 
muleteer, a guide and Jater as caravan bashi or head of the caravans 
By dint of his hard labour, intelligence, presence of mind and pluck he 
finally retired as the Akskal at Leh. He was highly spoken of by 
famous explorers like Younghusba .d, Dunmore, Littledale and others. 
He has given a graphic account of his adventures in his book written . 
“faulty English but with the instinct of a true artist. We see on every 
page of it the spirit which animated Rasul.”’ 


The Two World Wars 
and After 


The dawn of the twentieth century witnessed a material change 
in the balance of power both in Europe and Asia. The emer- 
gence of Germany as a powerful military and industrial nation 
prompted Russia and Great Britain to eschew confrontation in 
Central Asia. Germany posed a threat to both the Imperialist 
nations not only in Europe but also in distant countries over 
which their colonial flags fluttered. 

No wonder they began to think in 
and friendship between themselves. This led to the famous 
Triple Alliance between Great Britain, France and Russia 
against Germany and other Central European Powers during 
the First and against the Berlin-Rome-Tokio-Axis during the 
Second World War. 

Russia and China were weakened by the ignominious defeats 
they suffered at the hands of the rising power of Japan. This 
in turn led to internal dissensions and popular revolt cul- 
minating in the 191 1-Revolution in China. In Russia too there 
were a number of uprisings resulting in widespread loss of life 
and property. 

Another material change in 
in Asia on the liquidation of 


terms of closer cooperation 


the political set-up in Europe and 
Imperial dynasties in China and 
Russia, was the assumption of the reins of office by the people 
themselves. The 1911-Revolution in China did away with the 
Manchus and six years later the Czar met the same fate in 
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Russia. Both the revolutions took a sharp turn to the left result- 
ing in the establishment of Communist regimes in both the coun- 
tries. Thus political ideology became an additional irritant to. 
the territorial and commercial rivalries of the nations. 

The two World Wars sounded the death-knell of the mighty 
British empire too and of the colonial empires of other 
European nations. The United States of America with the 
secret of the atom bomb in its pocket was on the other hand 
trying to fill up the political vacuum in Asia left by the British 
withdrawal. The dread of a future conflict with the Communist 
bloc made the Anglo-American policy-makers place South and 
South-East Asia on their strategic map. 

No wonder the decades following the end of the World War II 
saw a number of upheavals in the many developing countries. 
in this region. In Central Asia it resulted in three Indo-Pakistan 
wars over Kashmir, annexation of Tibet by China, the trouble 
in Afghanistan, uprisings in many of the component states of 
Soviet Central Asia, and in Sinkiang. 

The armies of the nations converging on Central Asia stand 
face to face, armed to the teeth with the latest types of lethal 
weapons. Any mistake or miscalculation on the part of any 
one of them may lead to a word holocaust. On the other hand 
the potential for banishing the threat of war is also centred there. 
Should the Powers that be, raise the artificial barriers erected 
there; and allow men and ideas to travel freely from one direc- 
tion to the other, Central Asia will earn the gratitude of man- 
kind for having ushered in an era of goodwill and peace, 

A study of the historical developments in each of the compo- 


nents of the region during the Present century is, therefore, both 
interesting and instructive, 


KASHMIR 


With the frontiers finally delineated between the British, Afghan 
and Russian territories, and the weakening of the central 
governments in Russia and China following their defeat at the 
hands of Japan, the Government of India could afford to be 
generous to the Maharaja of Kashmir who was clamouring for 
Testoration of his powers. But before it was done they detached 
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the frontier i/laga of Gilgit from his dominion. In 1905 the 
Council was abolished and its powers conferred on the Maharaja 
subject to the overall supervision of the Resident who had the 
final say in all matters, political or administrative. Between 
1905 and the outbreak of World War I, the political influence 
established by the Resident reached by proxy to Kashgar, to 
Leh, to Gilgit, and Chitral. Infact the Resident at Srinagar 
was the warden of the British on the north. 

At the end of the war, the British visualized a new danger to 
their empire arising from across the Pamirs. On the downfall of 
the Czar the October Revolution in Russia brought into power 
the Bolshevik regime. As early as 1919 directions were issued by 
the Resident to the State government to keep a careful watch 
for any Bolshevik literature finding its way over the Central 
Asian road. The British intuitively felt that Communist ideas 
were potentially more of a menace to British domination of 
the Orient than all the Czar’s armies in the past. The danger, 
they feared, was coming nearer. Soviet Russia had extended 
its hold on Tashkent, Khiva and Bukhara. 

And to ward off the danger they built airfields and wireless 
stations at and around Gilgit and many missions were sent from 
there to Central Asia to help restore the overthrown Amits, 
Beys and Khans to their seats of power. To carry out these 
activities without interference from or observation of the State 
authorities, the political Department of the Government of India 

lanned a stricter control of the State. ‘ . 
P So Lord Reading, the new Viceroy who perfected the be 
policy of “divide and rule” in India, paid a state rare . Pick 
in 1924 to pressurize the Maharaja to accept an In Se (fecal 
over the finances and administration of his state by the on 
Department of the Government of India. In ia ee 
forth his quick approval, the British agents engineere «the fae 
disturbances in Srinagar. The Maharaja who <i aaa to 
end of his life, readily approached the Political Depar aaiits 
lend him the services of a senior officer to take over 
chief minister. ; i 

ae his death a year later, his successor ap ee 
Singh in his youthful zeal took a different — nace Beene 
He entered into a long correspondence with the Poli 
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ment demanding the restoration of the Gilgit Agency to 
the state. as ead 

But Gilgit had always been a tender spot for the British an 
any questioning of their right to hold it produced a violent 
reaction from their side. The new Maharaja’s demand was in 
fact puerile and he had to bear its consequences in full. 

For from 1931 onwards the Muslim population of his state 
was incited to revolt against his rule and there were widespread 
communal disturbances resulting in fearful loss of life and 
property. He secured respite from trouble only when he gave 
up the demand for the restoration of Gilgit, and when in 1935 
he withdrew his administration from the adjacent i!laqas and 
handed over even the Gilgit Wazarat (till then stil! under the 
Maharaia’s control) on a “sixty-year lease” to the British. ; 

For years after the lease of Gilgit. the Maharaja was given 
wide latitude by the Government of India in the exercise of his 
powers. With “his unstinted support to their war effort his 
Position became all the more strong. During the war when 
Britain, Soviet Russia and Nationalist China were allies, the 
Maharaja took personal interest in sending supplies to Sinkiang 
over the Leh route, which remained the only road link with that 
region after the closure by the Japanese of the Burma road. 
The supplies would be sent by trucks to the foot of the Zoji la 
and thence by pack ponies and yaks to Yarkand. 

Meanwhile the nationalist movement in India was gaining 
momentum. With the passing of each day of the war Britain’s 
exit from India was becoming a certainty. But before they 
finally left the shores of India in August 1947, they gave a 
parting kick by detaching the Muslim majority areas of the 
sub-continent to form an independent state of Pakistan. 

This was accomplished by the ‘“‘divide and rule” policy 
assiduously pursued by the British for decades. It took a 
vicious turn during a decade Prior to the end of the World 
War II. Whereas on the one hand the Indian National Congress 
under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru was gaining ground against the forces of 
British imperialism, the Muslim League, led by Mohammad 


Ali Jinnah, was working for the partition ot the country on the 
basis of religion. 
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With the birth of independent dominions of India and 
Pakistan, the fate of the five hundred and odd princely states 
remained undecided. They were, however, given the option of 
acceding to one or the other of the dominions. Whereas most 
of the states acceded to either India or Pakistan before the ‘D’ 
day of independence, the Maharaja of Kashmir delayed his 
decision in regard to accession. 

While the partition of India was in the offing the British 
had reserved a unique role for the Maharaja in their bid to 
maintain a foothold in the sub-continent. The British Resident 
and other ‘advisers’ encouraged him in his dream of an ‘indepen- 
dent’ kingdom having “friendly relations with both India and 
Pakistan”. To convince him of their support they transferred 
back to the state the administration of the highly strategic 
area of Gilgit. 

But Pakistan shattered his dream. To forcibly annex the 
state it launched on October 19, 1947 a full-scale invasion of 
the Valley from Muzafferabad with the help of the tribals of 
the north-western province. The ferocious invaders let loose 
a reign of terror on the poor Kashmiris, burning and looting 
whole villages and towns on their onward march to Srinagar. 

The Maharaja, in order to avoid a disaster, acceded to India 
and appealed to her Government for aid in driving out the 
raiders. The Government of India air-lifted a regiment 
immediately to Srinagar to stem the advance of the Pakistan- 
inspired raiders. After the frecapture of Baramula the Indian 
troops chased them back to their homes but could not proceed 


further than Uri for want of petrol. meee 
The tribesmen were soon replaced by regular Pakistani armed 


forces and both the new-born dominions entered into a state of 
undeclared war. By and by India began to get an upper hand 
and fearing that they would clear the state of the invaders, 
the British through their watch-dog at Delhi, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, induced Jawaharlal Nehru to refer the matter to 
the Security Council. So on December 31, 1947 India invoked 
Article 35 of the U.N. Charter and the matter came under the 
purview of the Anglo-American dominated U.N.O. ae 

To avoid a bitter confrontation with a country which till the 
other day was apart of its body-politic, India made a modest 
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request to the Security Council—“to call upon Pakistan to put 
an end immediately to the giving of assistance to the invaders 
consisting of nationals of Pakistan and of the tribesmen. The 
assistance which they were drawing from Pakistan for operations 
against Jammu and Kashmir State amounted to an act of 
aggression against India.” 

The Security Council side-tracking the issue ignored the 
Indian complaint and did not call upon Pakistan to stop giving 
aid to the invaders. It, however, laid great emphasis on 
bringing about a cease-fire for they knew well that India would 
very soon be able to clear the state of the invaders from 
Pakistan. 

In order to avoid any further bloodshed and hoping the 
U.N.O. would press Pakistan to withdraw the aggression, 
India agreed to “stop a victorious army from forcing out the 
invaders from the state” and ordered a cease-fire from January 
1, 1949. Inthe process she left with Pakistan a third of the 
state’s territory which she continues to hold illegally, thanks to 


the patronage she received from the Anglo-American bioc in 
the U.N.O. 


That the Western powers had 
direct or indirect means wa 
the state, was made ampl 
followed in the Security Counci 
has already been dealt wi 


ty Council to its last, 


co rt was to take over the 
administration of the state and place it in the hands of the 


U.N. Organisation; to appoint a Plebiscite administrator to 
conduct a plebiscite: to induct foreign troops into the state in 
the garb of a “peace keeping force”; and if all this failed, to 
partition the state in sucha way that a part of it went to 
India, a part to Pakistan, and the Kashmir valley together with 
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the “northern areas” was formed into an independent state 
with its independence guaranteed by the U.N.O. and India and 
Pakistan. 

But all these sinister moves made through U.N. Commissions, 
mediators and representatives met stubborn resistance from 
India and the Soviet Union. Apart from vetoing several 
obnoxious resolutions of the Council, the Sovict delegate Jacob 
Malik, openly accused the Anglo-American bloc on January !7, 
1952, of ‘‘an imperialistic attitude towards Kashmir’. He 
said all the plans produced by the Security Council and its 
representatives stood for British and American interference in 
the internal affairs of Kashmir and for converting it into a trust 
territory to be used as an armed base against Russia. 

Jacob Malik’s sharp criticism of the U.N. representative 
Graham's plans for “bringing American and British troops into 
the territory of Kashmir” resulted in an adjournment of the 
debate sine die. Realizing that it was not possible to induct 
the plebiscite administrator-designate Admiral Nimitz, and the 
Anglo-American troops, into Kashmir either through the front 
or back door, they set about working on another plan to achieve 
their objective. 

The insular character of the far-famed valley of Kashmir has, 
from time immemorial made many an ambitious political 
adventurer to dream of an “independent” kingdom which they 
thought they could hold with impunity against the superior 
strength of their liege-lords. There are several instances when 
serious attempts were made to set up an independent kingdom 
of Kashmir, but all of them failed because the valley was too 
small to form a viable state. Their abortive attempts resulted 
in bringing untold suiferings on the people. 

In the recent past the British had master-minded a plan to 
make the last Dogra Maharaja, Hari Singh, an independent 
ruler of the state. It resulted in the Pakistan invasion and an 
armed conflict between India and Pakistan. ; ; 

But though the plan to create a ‘cockpit of international 
intrigue’ did not succeed, the idea did not altogether die. It 
was revived in a new form by the policy-makers of Western 
powers when the Kashmir question was taken to the UNO. The 


plan was spelt out by one of the Security Council mediators, 
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Sir Owen Dixon, who proposed the partition of the state into 
three zones: (1) “Azad Kashmir” (the area under Pakistan 
occupation); (2) Jammu and Ladakh (the Hindu and Buddhist 
majority areas); and (3) the Kashmir valley. The first was to go to 
Pakistan, the second to India and the third to be constituted 
into an ‘independent’ state with its independence guaranteed by 
the United Nations and India and Pakistan. 

kaw , The Anglo-American agents in Kashmir and abroad, began to 

; work for the success of the plan in right earnest. They lured on 

uf some influential political leaders of Kashmir into dreams of 

0 tuling an independent kingdom and promised armed support and 

free flow of dollars and pounds sterling to bolster up the eco- 

. nomy of the state. Top ranking political leaders and admins- 

, \( 1 trators from the United States came all the way to Kashmir to 
\ ,/ back up the assurances advanced by their agents to them. 

) » The saner elements in the political set-up of Kashmir, and 
the Government of India sensed the intrigue early but waited 
patiently for their colleagues to realize their mistake and resile 
from the position they had taken. But they had fallen head 
over heels into the trap and India had reluctantly to remove 
then: from their positions of power. And so the much-coveted 

Valley eluded the grasp of the Western powers again! 

Having failed in its designs to bring the state under its con- 
tro], the USA took up seriously the next-best plan—to bring it 
under Pakistan, its protege in the sub-continent, Entering into 
a military alliance with her, the USA supplied Pakistan with an 
unlimited quantity of military hardware, submarines and air- 
craft of the latest type. 

Pakistan now under a military dictatorship waited for an 
opportune time to attack India in Kashmir and annex the state 
by force. With the death of Jawaharlal Nehru in 1964 she 
thought India, dominated by caste and communal passions, 
would disintegrate the moment Pakistan launched an onslaught 
from across the border. So on August 5, 1965, she sent thou- 

4 sands of armed infiltrators into Kashmir over the cease-fire line. 
; | But when they were apprehended by the Indian army personnel, 
she Jaunched a massive attack over the international border and 


Ls declared war on India. 


In the 22-day war, Pakistan attacks were blunted and Indian 
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forces occupied large tracts of its territory. Pakistan imme- 
diately agrced to a cease-fire when proposed by the Security 
Council and thus the hostilities ceased on September 22, 1965. 

But this did not bring peace to the sub-continent. Pakistan 
indulged in repeated violations of the cease-fire agreement. It 
was then that USSR proposed a summit meeting between the 
Prime Minister of India and President of Pakistan to be held 
appropriately at Tashkent the capital of Uzbekistan, a region 
nearly touching the borders of Kashmir. 

With the help of the Russian leaders, a declaration was signed 
by the two leaders agreeing to eschew the use of force in the 
settlement of any dispute between their countries and to faith- 
fully observe the cease-fire agreement. The territories occupied 
by the two countries during the war were to, be evacuated and ~ 
restored to the respective countriesali,Q@Ar Ip Stay bE Gat 7 

But only five years later when Pakistan again went to war iA = 
with India over the Bangladesh issue, Kashmir had to face an i 
armoured and air attack from her. However, the Indian armed % 
forces gave the invaders a fitting reply and after only sixteen 
days of fighting, Pakistani forces surrendered in Dacca and 
India declared a unilateral cease-fire. 

Another summit conference held in Simla between the Prime 
Minister of India and President of Pakistan resulted in a com- 
chief features of which were that the two 
heir differences bilaterally without 
the aid of any third agency. A new line of control was demar- 
cated in Kashmir; the Pakistan prisoners of waz were released; 


and the territory occupied by India or Pakistan during the war SS 
restored to their respective countries. Apart from minor border 
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India, the Chinese without inform nent ‘ol 
built in 1956 a motorable road from Yehcheng in Sinkiang to kK 


Gartok in Tibet. Part of the road ran over Indian territory in 
Aksai Chin. The only excuse they could give was that they 
did not come across any Indian patrol and, therefore, took it we 
granted that the Indian authority had never been establishe 
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nor exercised over the area. But the Indian maps for nearly a 
century had been showing the traditional international frontier 
in the Ladakh sector which follows well defined geographical 
features. The boundary as defined in detail includes a large 
piece of territory known as Aksai Chin projecting out to the 
north-east. The altitude of this area—over 16,000 feet—and 
the composition of its soil, together with extremely cold climate, 
makes it unfit for human habitation. 

But lack of patrolling by India there was not the only excuse 
given by the Chinese for violation of the frontier. The annexa- 
tion of Tibet by the People’s Republic of China had resulted in 
the influx of thousands of Tibetan refugees into India. The 
Dalai Lama had carlier fled Tibet and entered India and sought 
asylum there. The recurrent accusation against the Indian 
government was that they had instigated the Dalai Lama to 
leave Tibet and set up an anti-Chinese base in India. 

All these lame excuses were put forth only to justify the 
Chinese expansionist ambitions. Later on they created the familiar 
“border dispute” with India too. This was aired at securing 
strategic command over the northern approaches of India. 

The “dispute” concerned three sectors—first the castern part 
of the frontier from Bhutan to Burma, known as the McMahon 
line; the second concerned the frontier where Uttar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, and Punjab come up to the Tibetan border; 
the third known as the western sector concerned Indian 
boundary with China in Kashmir. 

Between October 1958 and October 20, 1962, there occurred a 
number of incidents when the Chinese attacked Indian frontier 
guards—at Khurnak Fort, Pangong Lake, Kong-ka pass in the 
Chan-chenmo valley. Even though India produced incontro- 
vertible proof of Aksai Chin belonging to her, the Chinese 
ignored it and finally launched a treacherous large-scale attack 
in both NEFA and Ladakh. 

The Indian forces ill-clad and ill-equipped were overwhelmed 
by enemy troops who had brought in heavy artillery, mountain 
guns and mortars to their aid. India had to yield ground and 
the Chinese were able to occupy several strategic points both in 
NEFA and Ladakh. 


There was a spontaneous outburst in India of resentment and 
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anger at this treacherous act and the nation rose as one to fight 
back the aggressor. 

Finally having stretched their lines of communication to a 
dangerous extent and realizing the consequences of a prolonged 
war with a nation determined to defend its freedom at all costs, 
the Chinese declared a cease-fire on November 21, 1962 and 
withdrew to the line they had occupied on September 8. Though 
there have been no serious clashes between the forces of 
India and China all these years, the aggression continues in as 
much as huge slices of Indian territory in both sectors continue 
to be under Chinese occupation. ; 

While the Sino-Indian relations were becoming embittered 
over the continuing frontier incidents, Pakistan was wooing 
Chinese friendship. To demonstrate her earnestness about it, 
she handed over to China on March 2, 1963, 5,180 square 
kms. of Indian territory under her illegal occupation. This 
ultimately enabled China to build the Karakoram Highway with 
its terminus near Islamabad the capital of Pakistan. 


COMMUNIST REGIME IN SINKIANG 


Following the 19] 1-Revolution in China and instability at the 
centre, it became difficult for the Manchu governor at Urumchi 


to maintain his authority over Sinkiang. He was obliged to 


resign in favour of Yang Tseng-hsin, an official of Yunnanese 


origin. 


Yang brought about a semblance of peace and by and by 


through his diplomatic and administrative skill was able to 
maintain control over the province. He was careful not to dis- 
please the Russians. The consular escorts numbering over 1000 
Cossacks of the Russian consul, could have turned the province 
into a Russian protectorate, but Yang maintained friendly rela- 
tions with them and even secured diplomatic help from them in 
the withdrawal of Mongol forces from the Sinkiang- Mongol 


border. 
hed his authority over all Chinese troops 
By 1912 he established h! ded wevoetiny 


in Kashgaria and was recognised as govern 


President of the Chinese Republic. ~ 
Yang ruled with an iron hand and suppressed all opposition to 
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his authority—even from the Yunnanese personnel who turned 
against him and whom he had recruited in large numbers in the 
belief that they would remain loyal to him. 

In 1920 after the Russian revolution, he successfully handled 
the problem of White Russian troops who had withdrawn to 
Sinkiang. He promptly disarmed them and sent them back. 
He signed a commercial treaty with the Bolsheviks in 1920 and 
in 1924-25 he permitted the opening of five Russian consular 
posts in Sinkiang. He did not break diplomatic relations with 
Russia in 1927 when Chiang Kai-shek did. 

With the Kuomintang gaining a semblance of stability, Yang 
Tseng-hsin formally acknowledged some relationship with it 
and in 1928 adopted its flag as that of Sinkiang. His career 
came to an end in 1933 with his assassination by one of his own 
Officials. 

After a brief infighting among the officials for leadership, 
another war-lord Sheng Shih-tsai captured power. He was an 
exceptionally able soldier, politician and administrator and 
by 1937 managed both to frustrate Dzungan attacks from Kansu 
and suppress Uighur uprisings. Thus he gave a measure of 
peace to the province. He too looked up for help to Russia 
rather than to the Chinese Central government. 

Upto 1941 Sheng relied upon Soviet assistance. But when 
Germany attacked Russia the aid was abruptly curtailed. Sheng 
then turned to Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang of whom 
till then he was virtually independent. This invited the wrath 
of the Russians and they withdrew their personnel from the 
Karamai oil-field which had to close down. 

The Kuomintang government began to send its officials and 
troops to Sinkiang undermining the power of Sheng. In des- 


peration he tried to Tegain Russian help, but in vain. He had 


no choice left but to surrender Sinkiang to Chiang-Kai-shek 
in 1941.3 


This led to a mass exodus of Kazakh and other backward 
tribesmen from Sinkiang to Kashmir. The Kashmir govern- 
ment made efforts to prevent their entry into the State, but 
quite a number of the refugees succeeded to evade the Indian 


1 Hambly, Op. Cit., p. 308. 
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frontier guards and managed to reach the outskirts of Leh 
where they were organised into groups and directed to the plains 
of India. 

The Kuomintang rule in Sinkiang could not last for long in 
the face of the rising power of the Communists under Mao Tse- 
tung. In 1949 the region passed into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Again there was a migration of thousands of Kuomin- 
tang soldiers, officers and civilians into Kashmir territory. 
Though this influx of refugees was discouraged by the Indian 
government, many of them succeeded in reaching Ladakh. They 
were, however, treated well by Sheikh Abdullah’s government 
in Kashmir and a few years later left India to settle in Turkey. 

The Communists set up in 1955 the Sinkiang Uighur Autono- 
mous Region. The dominance of the region by the Communists 
and indirectly by the central govenment in Peking, was respon- 
sible for the Chinese occupation of Tibet. Using the region as 
a base they sent an army from Khotan by way of Aksai Chin 
along a route which the Oirots had used for their attack on 
Lhasa in 1717. This route was later converted into a motor- 
able road opened in 1957. yp Me fled « 
> After driving away the Dalai Lama from Tibet and establish- 
ing a firm Communist rule there, the Chinese turned their 
attention to India. The road traversed over Aksai Chin, a 
confirmed Indian territory. On India lodging a protest, China 
created a boundary dispute which led to several armed clashes 
between the frontier guards of India and the regular army units 
of China. Finally in 1962 China launched @ large-scale invasion 
of Indian territory in Ladakh resulting in their illegal occupa- 
tion of 37,555 square kilometres of Indian territory. Shortly 
after, Pakistan transferred to China 5,180 square kilometres in 
the Gilgit area illegally occupied by her. 

TIBET 
The origin of these developments can be traced to the outbreak 
of the 1911-Revolution in China and its effect on the Sino- 
Tibetan relations. With the weakening of the central authority, 
the Chinese garrison in Lhasa, deprived of their pay and 
allowances, mutinied and were expelled by the Tibetans from 
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there. The Dalai Lama who returned to his capital after two 
years of exile, entered into an understanding with the Chinese 
ambans. Though the latter might continue to reside in Lhasa, 
attended by a small bodyguard, they were not to wield any 
power. Peking had to issue a new decree restoring to the 
Lama all his old powers and privileges. From 1912 onwards 
begins the de facto autonomy of Tibet under the Dalai Lama. 
But China never abandoned her claim to the country. 

The Thirteenth Dalai Lama maintained the Tibetan autono- 
my by combining friendship with British India with restrained 
hostility towards China. In his time the British acquired footing 
in Tibet. British representatives were permanently established 
in Lhasa. 

The Sino-Japanese war which broke out in 1937 prevented 
the Kuomintang from enforcing its suzerainty over Tibet. 
Lhasa wanted closer ties with India. The British took advan- 
tage of this situation. In 1936 Sir Basil Gould headed a fresh 
mission to Lhasa and on its withdrawal, there remained a wire- 
less transmitter and a skeleton staff headed by H.E. Richardson. 
With Indian independence in 1947, this mission became the 
responsibility of the Republic of India. 

In 1949 following the internecine struggle between the Com- 
munist and Nationalist factions in China, and ‘‘foreseeing 
future complications, the Tibetan government broke off diplo- 
matic relations with China”, and expelled the Nationalist 
mission in Lhasa from the country. Thereby Tibet en- 
deavoured officially to underscore its independent position 
vis-a-vis China, ; But the Chinese did not take it aS a serious 
affront and considered it as an event of no significance.2 

The People’s Republic of China inaugurated in October 1949, 
after its total victory on the mainland of China, turned its 
attention to Tibet. Determined to reassert its authority over 
the country, it launched a propaganda campaign to the effect 
that the 1949 declaration was inspired by the Anglo-American 
agents, and that China would come to the help of the local 


Tibetan government in “Jiberating” it from Western conspira- 
tors. 


2 George Ginsburgs, Communist China and Tibet, p. 6. 
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On October 7, 1950 the Chinese forces entered Tibet and 
after only a few skirmishes with the Tibetan army secured its 
capitulation. The outcome of the peace negotiations that 
followed was the agreement of 1951. 

By the terms of the agreement the Dalai Lama’s govern- 
ment acknowledged Tibet as a part of China; consented to 
entrust foreign relations and defence to the Chinese authorities; 
agreed to the establishment of a Military Area Headquarters of 
the Peoples Liberation Army and a military administrative 
committee on the plateau. : 

In return, the Central government undertook to preserve 
the existing administrative system in Tibet, granted the 
area “Regional Autonomy” within the Chinese state. It bound 
itself not to modify in any way the titles, rights, privileges 
and powers of the traditional Tibetan officialdom.. The 
Panchen Lama was however to be reinstated in his lawful 
birthright. 

Thus the Sino-Tibetan agreement of 1951 in fact withdrew the 
Tibetan question from the international arena. 

Thereafter, the Chinese moved cautiously. Military occupa- 
tion was swiftly but unostentatiously imposed, and immense 
efforts were made to develop adequate communications with 
China. Roads and air-strips were built bringing Tibet for the 
first time into contact with mechanised transport on a consider- 
able scale. Decisive control was slowly achieved over the 
Tibetan economy and administration. The powers of the 
Dalai Lama were steadily circumscribed while the status of the 
Panchen Lama was deliberately raised. A number of Lamas and 
lay nobles were taken to China on “official visits’. 

Believing that Red China would abide by the 1951 agreement 
and would preserve the region as an autonomous buffer nal 
between China and India, Pandit Nehru acceded to ae s 
repeated requests for the termination of all privileges ny el a 
Indian government had inherited from ts colonial era +h 
which it continued to enjoy after achieving independence. Me 
result was the Sino-India agreement of 1954 with the pone 
of which the last important foreign force in Tibet was removed. 


3 George Ginsburgs, Op. Cit.. P- 199. 
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Indian garrisons in the trading posts were evacuated; trade 
missions were no longer maintained as of right but only on the 
basis of strict reciprocity; a trade agreement for Tibet was 
signed with the Chinese in Peking, no longer with the Tibetans 
in Lhasa; and all installations heretofore owned and occupied 
by the Indian government were transferred to the Chinese 
authorities. Thus Tibet was wholly und undisputably relega- 
ted to China’s sovereign dominion. 

Between 1954 and 1956 the situation remained deceptively 
calm. Hedged in with Chinese civil and military advisers, as 
well as Chinese trained Tibetans, the authority of the Dalai 
Lama and his cabinet and the influence of the local hierarchy, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, over matters Tibetan became 
more and more shadowy after 1956. In November 1956 both 
the Dalai and Panchen Lamas had a meeting with Pandit 
Nehru in New Delhi where Chou En-lai who happened to be 
there on a visit also met them. But the meeting produced no 
Satisfactory results. 


Exit of Dalai Lama 


The simmering discontent among the Tibetans surfaced into 
sporadic armed uprisings in 1957 and 1958. They were how- 
ever ruthlessly suppressed. 

From now Onwards, increased Chinese pressures were exerted 
to amalgamate wholly the territory into the Red Chinese hege- 
mony. Large-scale programmes of education-cum-indoctrination 
were launched; there was an increase in the power of the 
Chinese banks and trading Corporations over the local 
economy; discriminatory fiscal Policies were introduced 
designed to increase the popularity of the central government 
among. labouring classes, while slowly undermining the econo- 
mic positivn of the monasteries and the Nobility; and finally an 
influx of Han settlers from China’s Overcrowded lowlands 
to the. sparsely populated highlands of Tibet was Officially en- 
couraged. | 

All this resulted in an armed uprising in Kham and Lhasa. 
At both these places the revolt was Suppressed with ease. The 


4 Gcorge Gingsburgs, Op. Cit., p. 202. 
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most striking feature of the 1959 armed clashes between the 
Chinese and the Tibetans was the strictly limited scope of the 
conflict, The locus of the revolt lay almost entirely in Lhasa 
where the local population—the traders and lay workers—evinced 
no interest in the conflict. In fact the revolt lacked spontaneity. 
Finally the escape to India in March 1959 of the . Dalai 
Lama, who was apprehensive of capture by Chinese forces, 
marked the end of Tibet's latest 47-year interlude of de facto 
autonomy. 

Along with the exodus of a large number of Tibetan clergy, 
traders, teachers and bureaucrats, came the Kashmiri business- 
men known as Kah-chie settled for generations in Lhasa and 
other important towns, who were forced out of Tibet. They 
arrived in a pitiable condition having left behind all their 
belongings. The Kashmir government, however, came to their 
rescue and rehabilitated them on land in the suburbs of 


Srinagar. 
RUSSIAN RULE IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Czarist Russia maintained a “colonial” attitude towards the 
people of Western Turkestan. Being a land of oases it was not 
suitable for Russian colonization. But to consolidate their hold 
on the region, the Russians were settled in cities. In the steppes 
and Kazakh mountains, however, colonization was vigorously 
pursued, The movement of Russian peasants to the region 
gained momentum with the passing of every year. The Trans- 
Siberian railroad, built in 1390s, was designed to help these 
peasants to get to the new Jands in Central Asia. ; 
The Russian rule transformed the economy of the region. 
Cotton had been grown there since ancient times but the quality 
was poor. In 1883 the government introduced the American 
Upland variety and American machinery for processing it. The 
production increased rapidly and by 1914 Turkestan was able _ 
to supply half the cotton needs of the Russian textile industry. 
The Trans-Caspian railroad, Central Asia’s first rail connection 
with the outside world, reached Samarkand 10 1888, making 
large shipments possible. The Orenburg-Tashkent railroad built 
in 1899-1905 enabled the ‘import of cheap wheat from the 
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Ukraine and Western Siberia. The Turkestan-Siberian railroad 
Started just before 1914 and completed by 1930 carried the 
economic transformation of the region still further. 

Russian rule also enabled the construction of the first major 
irrigation works to be undertaken in Central Asia for several 
centuries. The mineral resources of the region drew Russian: 
interest from the time of Peter the Great. Mining of lead and 
silver deposits began in Altai area in 1784, and in Akmolinsk 
in 1830s. Work on coal mining in Karaganda, copper mining 
further south, as well as on gold, sulphur, oil and mining of salt 
spread over Turkestan, was taken up in right earnest 
from 1850s onwards. The annexation of Central Asia by the 
Imperial Czarist Russia, with its concomitant economic exploi- 
tation resulted in the emergence of rudimentary capitalism there. 

From the mid-nineteenth century the Russians began a 
campaign to instil among the people of Turkestan sympathy 
and loyalty, to teach them the Russian language and culture, 
and if possible to convert them to Orthodox Christianity. But 
the natives did not accept foreign rule freely. There were a 
number of rebellions which were Sternly suppressed by the Im- 
perial government of the Czar. 

Towards the end of century Central Asians were displaying 
restlessness found among the subject peoples in Asia. The 
Russo-Japanese war and the Revolution of 1905 gave the move- 
ment greater impetus. Economic development, the spread of 
new ideas and the revolutionary unrest of 1905 all portended 
change. But with the Outbreak of World War I, many, 


War were soon felt—high Prices, scarcity of commodities, and 
influx of Austro-Hungarian prisoners of War, as well as requisi- 
tioning of transport, horses and cattle. 

By 1916 the deterioration in the military situation and the 
Czarist decree of mobilization touched off a wave of riot and 
rebellion. In February 1917 the Czar abdicated. The event 
was welcomed throughout Turkestan which had suffered 
under the imperial regime. The settlement of Russian colonizers 
on their land, often forcibly acquired, the exploitation of 
their mineral and agricultural resources for the benefit of 
their overlords, was galling to the extreme. No wonder in all the 
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towns in the region Soviets sprang up almost at once and 
began harassing the representatives of the imperial government. 
The Provisional Government was however steadily losing ground 
and the Bolsheviks finally gained control of the Soviets. On 
October 31, their forces seized Tashkent. By the end of the 
year the new regime was in control of the entire region. 

Then followed a prolonged struggle (1917-24) between the 
Bolsheviks and the nationalist forces of Turkestan known as 
Basmachis aided by the Russian counter-revolutionaries. In 
Bukhara the Young Bukharans decided to join the Bolsheviks but 
were suppressed by the Mullahs. The Emir tore up the railway 
line and entered into friendship with Basmachis and the British 
forces stationed in Persia. But by the end of 1920 the greater 
part of the steppe region and Turkestan had passed under 
direct Soviet control. 

The government now undertook the solution of the nationa- 
lities problem. It resulted in the formation of different Central 
Asian states mainly on ethnic and linguistic basis. In October, 
the Central Executive Committee of the USSR voted the creation 
of two socialist republics: Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. It 
also provided for the creation of two autonomovs republics: 
Tajikistan and Kazakhstan. Finally two autonomous regions 
were also established: the Kirghiz and Karakalpak. The latter 
became in 1936 a part of the Uzbek Republic. The organisa- 
tion of Central Asia along national lines was completed by the 
successive promotion of the republics and autonomous regions 
to the rank of Federal Socialist Republics. The people of 
Western Turkestan were thus the first in the world to by-pass 
capitalism in their transformation from pre-capitalist status ba 
socialism. : F 

he emergence of the autonomous Soviet Socialist a yee 
in Central Asia, however, attracted external interference rom 
Western powers through the bases they had hae 
creating in Pakistan and Afghanistan. Rares time t © ie 
therefore, Soviet Russia had to take action 1n one form or the 
other to ward off the threat to its independence from this 
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AFGHANISTAN 


One of the most ancient countries of Central Asia, Afghanistan 
was until recently labouring under a medievalistic way of life. 
It therefore offered a congenial ground for international intrigue, 
The country suffered quite a lot due to Anglo-Russian Tivalry 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. With the 
dawn of the twentieth century the old order began slowly to 
change. ; 

Amir Abdur Rehman died in 1901 and was succeeded by his 
son, Habibullah Khan. It was one of the smoothest successions 
that Afghanistan had experienced so far. Habibullah was well 
trained and sufficiently mature to retain his father’s twin goals 
of preventing foreign interference and maintaining a grip on 
internal power. It was during his reign that Great Britain and 
Russia signed the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. So far 
as it affected Afghanistan it did little more than recognize the 
Status quo. Russia acknowledging Afghanistan to be outside 
her sphere of influence agreed to act in all political relations 
with the Amir only through the British government and to send 
no agents to that country. 

Habibullah made some feeble attempts at political and ‘social 
reform. He’ was assassinated in January 1919, His death 
unleashed a struggle for the throne which was quickly won by 
his third son, Amanullah, Displacing Habibullah’s younger 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, he seized the treasury and the throne 
and proclaimed himself king. 

In 1919, when Amanullah ascended the throne, the goverment 
Of India faced a militant nationalist movement demanding 


ernment 
of India to recognize this independence led to a third war bet- 


Hostilities began on May 3, 1919, and after a sharp series of 
engagements a cease-fire led to an agreement signed at Rawal- 
pindi on August 8, 1919 (supplemented by further agreements 
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of November 22, 1921) recognising the independence of 
Afghanistan. Amanullah then established diplomatic relations 
with the outside world. 

Amanullah introduced internal reforms on European lines. 
This brought him into conflict with reactionaries who opposed 
modernization. While away on a spectacular tour of various 
countries of Europe, British agents fanned up this silent resent- 
ment into acivil war. In January 1929, a brigand chief Bacha 
Sachau seized Kabul. Amanullah abdicated and left for Kan- 
dahar. That spring after an unsuccessful attempt to recover the 
capital, he went into exile. Bacha Sachau declared himself king 
and ushered in a reign of terror that lasted for nine months. 

Bacha Sachau was finally driven out of the capital in October 
1929 by tribal forces led by Amanullah’s cousin Nadir Khan. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected king by a tribal assembly. 
Bacha Sachau was arrested and tried and finally executed. 

Nadir Khan now without a challenge devoted his attention to 
consolidating the country’s economy. New schools, a literary 
academy, a military college, and a medical college were set up. 
Some Afghan graduates were sent to foreign countries for 
further training. A cautious constitution was proclaimed in 
1931 providing fora bicameral legislature. 


The king was assassinated on November 8, 1932. He was 
succeeded by his son Zahir Shah who continued the policy 
d cautious 


adopted by his father of national consolidation an 
neve ede was observed in World Wat Il. pages 
the creation of an independent Pakistan by the British in : 
friction arose between Afghanistan and Pakistan over im eae 
of the Pashto-speaking tribal communities under the rule 0 is 
latter country. Relations remained strained for sige : 
resulting in the breaking up of diplomatic relations betw 

ies in 1961. atin Re ; 
Tee a: vec plan for better roads and irrigation Ls 
To finance it Afghanistan received aid rom 
U.S.A. But Zahir Shah soon fell ier 
the net of dollar diplomacy of the Western powers eg 
aid from USA, UK, West Germany, France, - a 
World Bank. The next move was to broaden his a ee se 
friendships. In 1963 a more flexible foreign policy wa pted. 


jects was launched. 
the’ Soviet Union and the 
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Under American pressure diplomatic relations with Pakis- 
tan were 1esumed. However relations with USSR remained 
cordial although Afghanistan signed a border agreement with 
China in 1963. The king made attempts at constitutional 
reforms. In 1965 the new Prime Minister, Hashim Maiwandwal 
introduced a number of reforms for elevating the status of the 
legislature and improving foreign relations. In 1967 be was 
succeeded by Nur Ahmed Etmadi who continued his policies, 

Etmadi resigned the premiership in 1971 as a result of a no- 
confidence vote by a reformed parliament. He was succeeded 
by Abdul Zahir. 

In 1973, while the King Zahir Shah, was away in Italy, his 
cousin Sardar Mohammad Daud Khan, took over the reins of 
power and in a bloodless coup declared Afghanistan a republic. 
He was backed by liberals and communists. By 1977 he, how- 
ever, changed his policy and began a purge of pro-Moscow 
elements. 

The influential political party, the Peoples Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan would not take Daud Khan’s challenge to pro- 
gressive forces lying down. In April 1978 a revolution broke 
out in Kabul in which Sardar Daud Khan, his brother Sardar 
Naim Khan, their families and many senior civil and military 
officials were killed. 

The new reformist President, Noor Mohammad Taraki, launch- 
ed a programme of land reforms and adult education. In 
December, 1978, the new government signed a treaty of friend- 
ship, good neighbourliness and Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. Article 1V of the treaty enjoined the signatories to “take 
appropriate measures to ensuré the Security, independence and 
territorial integrity of both the countries”. : 

The progressive measures of the Taraki government created, 
as usual, resentment among the reactionaries and vested inter- 
ests. The pro-West clements took advantage of the situation, 
and soon differences between President Taraki and Prime Minis- 
ter Hafizullah Amin came to the surface, On September 14, 
1979 there was a shootout in the Presidential palace between 
their followers in which Taraki, his family and close supporters 
were killed. 

Amin immediately threw all progressive Schemes overboard 


ne 
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and toed the line of Western powers. Very soon there was an 
influx of so-called technicians, advisers, and intellectuals to 
Afghanistan. Repressive measures were taken against party 
and military cadres and other progressive forces in the country. 

Scores of centres”, alleged Pravda, ‘formally described as 
refugee camps, were set up in the territory of Pakistan. Armed 
formations of counter-revolutionaries, recruited and paid Uy the 
USA were undergoing training in guerella operations under 
Chinese specialists. It was from these bases that attacks were 
mounted on the democratic forces of Afghanistan.” 

Amin remained at the helm of affairs hardly for three months. 
On December 27, 1979 he was assassinated and Karmal Babrdk 
took over as President of Afghanistan. 

Karmal’s first act was to request USSR under Article IV of 
the treaty of friendship for military aid to fight the plot of ex- 
ternal forces of. reaction which in his opinion, ‘‘created a real 
threat” to Afghanistan’s independence. 

Russia’s reaction to the request was quick. It air-lifted mili- 
tary contingents to Afghanistan followed by heavy armour and 
other equipment by road. Soon all strategic points were guard- 
ed by Russian armed personnel and the attacks from the “refugee 
camps” based in Pakistan were successfully repulsed. 

There was widespread uproar throughout the Western camp 
over Soviet intervention in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. 


In America it took a vehement turn and President Carter 
ordered several economic steps against Russia— the freezing of 
SALT II treaty, refusal to deliver to the USSR a number of 
commodities including grain, the termination of talks with the 
Soviet Union on a number of questions of bilateral relaticns, 
and to cap it all boycotting the Olympic games scheduled to be 
held in Moscow in 1980. : - 
Simultaneously President Carter announced his decision to 
give hundred million dollars worth of highly sophisticated 
modern arms, including missiles to Pakistan. Tempers in the 
US Administration rose to 2 high pitch foreboding the outbreak 


of a devastating war. 


It was at this point that t , 
Indira Gandhi, raised her powerful voice and counselled the 


USA patience and a calm consideration of the issues involved. 


> 
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She deplored Washington’s offer of military aid to.Pakistan 
“7 which, she feared, might as on previous occasions, be used 
«against India. She made it clear that interference in Afghanis- 
tan’s internal affairs was from both USSR and USA and other 
Western powers. The USSR she said was genuinely apprehen- 
a, sive of a threat to her borders by the USA and Beijung. The 
- steps taken by the USA to acquire bases in the Indian ocean 
region and the induction of extensive naval forces in the area 
constituted a threat not only to USSR but to all the developing 

nations of South and South-East Asia. 
The USSR had made it clear that she would withdraw her 
dy armed forces from Afghanistan the moment she was assured of 
the removal of this threat. India was working on this assurance 


a Ao to find a way out of this impasse. She was holding talks and 
| a4 4| discussions with various countries including USSR, Afghanistan 
is and Pakistan. 


ke od So, for the moment the threat to the peace of the world has 

been appreciably lessened, and the people of the world look up 

ul to India to find a permanent solution to this entangled problem. 
. 


Cultural Relations 


From the remotest times Kashmir has been a seat of learning 
and art. Kalhana writing about his native Jand places learning 
at the top of the list of things for which Kashmir was famous. 
No scholar in India was considered well accomplished unless he 
had received a thorough schooling in one of the ashrams or uni- 
versities of Kashmir and closely associated himself with the 
learned scholars of the “Land of Sarda’. Hiun Tsiang writes: 
“The people of Kashmir love learning and are well cultured. 
Since centuries learning has been held in great respect in Kash- 
mir.” This tradition continued till as late as the time of 
Alberuni who accompanied Mohammad Ghazni to India. He 
says: “Kashmir is the high school of Hindu sciences”. From 
here went forth accomplished teachers and missionaries who, 
risking their lives, travelled through high mountain passes and 
long and desolate desert tracks to carry the torch of learning 
and culture to the far off corners of Central Asia, Tibet and 
China. : 

Apart from the study of their own language and literature, 
Kashmiri scholars could not but be influenced Be Persian 
and Chinese literature and art during their Jong itineranes in 
those countries. Thus there grew UP distinct schools of art, 
literature and philosophy in Kashmir in which can be traced the 
influence of all that was the best in East and West; and 
after adding new and original ideas the people of Kashmir 
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were able to produce a rare and lofty culture. The Kashmirian 
architecture is considered a distinct improvement over the Greek 
as well as the Hindu types. Various specimens of sculptures 
unearthed at Uskur, Harwan, Avantipura and other places of 
archaeological interest reveal a great depth of thought, the deli- 
cacy of execution and the balanced proportion of the figures. 
In philosophy Kashmir Saivism occupies a very high and 
unique position among the various Indian schools of philosophy. 
In painting, music and literature Kashmir had something new 
and unique to contribute. 

It is, therefore, but natural that occupying a favourable geo- 
graphical position as Kashmir does, both the Indian as well as 
the Central Asian influences should have been responsible for 
the development of this lofty culture. The study of this deve- 
lopment and the assimilation of these influences through the 
ages is as fascinating as it is useful. 


Pre-Historic 


Naga worship, considered to be the earliest form of symbolic 
deification, flourished in Kashmir during the pre-historic times, 
long before the Aryan and Brahminical influences penetrated 
into this secluded Valley. By the name of Naga are designated 
in Kashmir the tutelary deities which are supposed to reside in 
the springs and lakes of the Valley. From early times consi- 
derable importance must have been attached to their worship, 
as is proved by the long account given of them in the Nilamat- 
purana, by the numerous temples erected near the more famous 
springs, and the popularity and undoubtedly ancient origin of 
the pilgrimages direct to the latter. The belief in Nagas is 
fully alive in the Muhammadan population of the Valley which 
in many places has not ceased to pay a kind of superstitious 
respect and ill-disguised worship to these deities. The popular 
conception of Nagas as nowcurrent represents them under the 
form of snakes, living in the water of the springs or lakes, pro- 
tected by them. That this belief is not modern, is shown e.g. 
by Xaj., iv-601; vii-171. They can also, however, appear in 
human shape or may take the form of clouds and hailstorms. 
Springs generally are called nag to this day in Kashmir. That 
this form of worship may have been carried to Central Asia 
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and Tibet and thence to China from Kashmir and other 
parts of India is a theory which has many adherents. The 
Naga influence is generally believed to be the origin of the 
various dragon and snake motifs in Chinese woodcarving, metal 
work amd embroidery. 


Diffusion of Sanskrit in Central Asia 


Kashmir was from ancient times known for the study of Sans- 
krit language and literature. Writes Dr. Grierson: 


“No one values the contributions of Kashmiri Pandits to 
Sanskrit literature more highly than I. For upwards of two 
thousand years Kashmir has been a home of Sanskrit learn- 
ing and from this small Valley have issued masterpieces 
of history, poetry, romance, fable and philosophy. Kashmiris 
are proud and justly proud of the literary glories of their 
land. 

“For centuries it (Kashmir) was the home of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars and at least one great Indian religion, 
Saivism, has found some of its most eloquent teachers on the 
banks of the Vitasta. Some of the greatest Sanskrit poets 
were born and wrote in the Valley, and from it has 
issued in the Sanskrit language a world-famous collection 
of folklore.’* 


Long before the spread of Buddhism in India or China, 
Kashmiris carried this language and literature to different cities 
of Central Asia which later on also became important seats of 
learning. Kashmiri settlements, as mentioned before, = 
established in Kucha, Khotan, Kashgar, Yarkand etc. an 
whatever influences travelled to these cities from the bi 4 
different. times found a ready and warm reception at ae 2 
of these settlers. Kucha was 4 particular seat of lage 
learning and recent discoveries have unearthed a huge 


ient Sanskrit K (e} n ic a Cc there. 
d Chinese m nus ripts 
3 ’ har shti, @ 


Most of the Sanskrit manuscripts are WU" oF col. 
script proving their Kashmirian origia. 


1 Linguistic Survey, Vol. vii. part Il. 
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Bower, Prof. Levi and M. Pelliot have been crowned with success 
and they have revealed to us the extent of the influence of 
Sanskrit learning and Kashmiri culture in Central Asia. All 
these have been amplified by the marvellous discoveries of 
Sir Aurel Stein; and the recently discovered Gilgit Manuscripts 
should make every Kashmiri proud of the achievements of his 
ancestors in extending their learning and culture far towards the 
north. 


Buddhism and Kashmir 


The one great factor responsible for forging strong cultural 
and economic links between India, Central Asia, Tibet and 
China was the spread of Buddhism in the latter countries. It 
set in a great fermentation of thought, transforming the entire 
mental and philosophical outlook of the Chinese. It became a 
great unifying force between South and North China and the 
Graeco-Buddhist art has left a deep impress on her painting, 
sculpture and architecture. To Kashmir, however, belongs the 
honour of having played a most important role in the diffusion 
of the Buddhist doctrine throughout the length and breadth of 
Central Asia, Tibet and China. 


“The spread of Buddhism to Kashmir is an event of extra- 
ordinary importance in the history of that religion. Thence 
forward that country became a mistress in the Buddhist Doc- 
trine and the headquarters of a particular school—the 
Mahayana and the Sarvastivadin. The influence of Kashmir 
was very marked, especially in the spread of Buddhism 
beyond India. From Kashmir it penetrated to Qandahar 
and Kabul and thence over Bactria. Tibetan Buddhism had 
also its essential origin from Kashmir, so great is the 
importance of this region in the history of this religion.’ 


Before we take up this account it will be useful to trace the 
history and development of the various Buddhist doctrines. 
culminating in the emergence of Mahayana or Northern Bud- 
dhism in which form it is prevalent inChina, Tibet, Japan and. 


2 Vassilyev, Der Buddhism, I-44. 
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Nepal. That this school of Buddhism was born in Kashmir 
and developed by Kashmiri scholars and saints who brought the 
impress of Kashmir Saivism to bear upon it, is an established 
fact. It will not, therefore, be out of place to give a brief outline 
of this very important development in this great religion, parti- 
cularly in relation to the spread of Buddhism in the north. 


Development of Mahayana or Northern Buddhism 


The teachings of Buddha during his lifetime and immediately 
afterwards (500 sc) found a ready and enthusiastic audience 
among the general population of Madhya Desha who realized a 
new salvation and relief in his doctrine. They had been groan- 
ing under the heavy burden of archaic and complicated Brah- 
minic rites and rituals and powerful upper castes. It was thus 
a revolutionary movement aimed at the overthrow of the Brah- 
minic domination and although Buddhism had some Brahmin 
followers, the majority came from the lower castes. 


“For some two centuries after Gautam’s death we have little 
information as to the geographical extention of his doctrine, 
but some of the Sanskrit versions of the Vinaya represent 
him as visiting Muttra, North-west India and Kashmir.”* 


There is nothing improbable in the supposition that the first 
missionary activity was in the direction of Muttra and Kashmir. 
Muttra was the centre of a powerful school of Hinduism— 
Bhagvatism which later on was transformed into Vaisnavism— 
and Kashmir was from ancient times the seat of Saivism. 
These two divisions of the Hindu philosophy dominated the 
Indian mind from the north to the south and it was. therefore, 
necessary for Buddhism to convince and convert the learned 
Pandits at these strongholds, just as in the twelfth century on 
Ramanuja leader of the Vaishnava belief felt compelled to trave 
from distant Madras with the special object of combating the 
rival Saiva creed in Kashmir, its fountain head. P 

Besides this, the pleasant climate and beautiful scenery © 


Kashmir is said to have been praised by Gautam himself. In the 


3 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, P- 263. 
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Samyuktavastu (cha. xl. trans. in J.A. 1914) the Buddha is 
represented as saying that Kashmir is the best land for medita- 
tion and leading a religious life. And when, therefore, Buddhism 
attained the status of a state religion under Asoka, Kashmir was 
one of the first regions to receive his attention. It was in his 
time that the second Buddhist council was held at Patliputra 
which resulted in the codification of the Hinayana or the Lesser 
Vehicle. Asoka visited Kashmir twice and founded the city of 
Srinagar (Puranadhistana). He brought with him 5000 monks 
and built numerous viharas for them there. When he left for 
his capital he made a gift of Kashmir to the Sangha considering 
it to be the fittest place for the study and propagation of the 
Doctrine. 

The learned Pandits of Kashmir imbued with the spirit of 
toleration and ever Teady to investigate and learn every new 
thought, received the canon with all the respect due to it and 
after critically studying it gave a new interpretation to it suiting 
the times and the aspirations of the people; and thus was pro- 
duced the Mahayana or the Great Vehicle, which while holding 
fast to the real foundations of Buddhism, its ethical views 
of self-conduct and charity, is in fact an entirely new religion. 

The popularity of old Buddhism rested chiefly in the simpli- 
city of its doctrine namely that the state of the untrammeld self 
(Atman) is bliss and therefore birth is misery. The cause of 
misery is desire and therefore the cessation of desire and 
the path leading to that, is tight behaviour and right con- 
centration of thought. But the complete denial or negation 
of the existence of a Supreme Being or a personal God 
could not for long keep the minds of the general mass 
of people attached to this form of religion. The end which 
the followers of the Hinayana school seek is the redemp- 
tion of man from this toilsome world of birth and death 
by absorption in the Brahma, not felicity in a higher and better 
world. 

This pessimistic outlook on life and the world was doubly en- 
hanced by the central point of Hinayana—the doctrine of 
Arhatship, a system of ethical and mental self-culture in which 
deliverance was found from all mysteries of sorrows of life in a 

change of heart to be reached here on this earth. This school had 
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taught that Gautam was a Buddha, a manwho by self-deny- 
ing efforts, continued through many hundreds of different 
births, had acquired the ten paramitas or cardinal virtues in 
such perfection that he was able, when sin and ignorance had 
gained the upper hand throughout the world, to save the 
human race from impending ruin by preaching the doctrine of 
Athatship. In other words the older school laid stress on an 
individual’s own efforts for his own salvation. 

To the saints and scholars of Kashmir deeply learned in more 
subtle and high philosophies, this doc'rine seemed crude as well 
as incapable of keeping the masses attached to it for long. 
Coming into contact with these master-minds, the simple creed 
of early Buddhism got permeated with their refined ritualistic 
and philosophic teachings. 

Kashmir, from the earliest times, seems to have been the 
home of the great division of Hindu religion—Saivism. And 
well suited it was. Situated in the very heart of the Himalayas 
and possessing beautiful valleys, springs, Tivers, lakes, and 
snow-clad mountains, it seemed to be the land associated with 
all the mythological stories of Siva and His consort Parvati. 
The winter, when all the plant life is dead and the trees are 
shorn of their leaves; the crisp and life-giving spring when Nature 
slowly comes to life; and the lush green summer when all 
around there is plenty and prosperity, are a dramatic represen- 
tation of Siva the destroyer, Durga the creator and Parvati the 
presecver. Amongst such divine surroundings, the great rishis 
in their quiet hermitages like that of Vasagupta at Harwan, per- 
fected a philosophy of the highest order. Although Kashmir 
Saivism reached its glory during the 8th and 9th centuries AD 
its origin and study go back to a much earlier period. The 
philosophic literature of Mahayana, therefore, bears a deep 
impress of Kashmir Saivism whose doctrines revolve round 
their foundamental conceptions of Siva and Sakti. Siva is the 
Reality which underlies, as its innermost and true self, not only 
every experiencing being but also everything else in the universe. 
His nature has primarily a two-fold aspect, an immanent aspect 
in which He pervades the universe and a transcendental aspect 
in which He is beyond all universal manifestations. And universe 
with all its infinite variety of objects and means of experience 
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is nothing but a manifestation of the immanent aspect (Sakti). 
This Sakti is not in any way] different from or independent of 
Siva, but is one and the same with Him and is His Creative 
Power, spoken of as His feminine aspect. 

This belief in Siva or a Supreme Being and the adaptation of 
the various gods and goddesses of the Saiva cult for their own 
purposes, readily filled up the lacunae of the early Buddhism 
(Hinayana). 

Besides, the leaders of Mahayana urged their followers to 
seek to attain, not so much to Arhatship, which would involve 
their own salvation but to Bodhisattvaship,’ by the attainment 
of which they would be conferring the blessings of the Dharma 
upon countless multitudes in the long ages of the future. By 
thus laying stress on, the Boddhisattvaship rather than upon 
Arhatship, the new school was altering the direction of their 
mental vision. 

The older type of Buddhist could become an Arhat (deserving) 
and so attain nirvana in the sense of annihilation or absorption 
into the Universal Self. But the newer one could become a Bod- 
dhisattva (one whose nature consists in enlightenment, hence 
destined to become a Buddha} who, though he became entitled 
by the sanctity of many lives to attain nirvana remained alive 
as a god to help the seeker after release; while Buddha, through 
transcendental philosophical appreciation of him as a superman, 
became a great saviour-god. The old or Lesser Vehicle (Hina- 
yana) could only appeal to the few, whereas the new or the 
Great Vehicle was open to all.’ And the opinion that every 
leader of their religious circles, every teacher distinguished 
among them for his sanctity of life, or for his extensive learn- 
ing, was a Boddhisattva who might have and who probably 
had inherited the karma of some great teacher of old, gave a 
new hope and a blissful vision to a traveller on the Path. 


“In fact the teachers of the Mahayana school were not slow 
to perceive that if Buddhism was to gain any hold over the 


4 Boddhisattvas are exalted beings who have reac! 
who deliberately decline to enter into airvana in 
devote themselves to saving mankind—R. 


hed Buddhahood, but 
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masses, it was essential that it should adapt itself to their 
human needs. It became imperatively necessary, as a simple 
preservative measure, to convert a cold philosophical creed, 
based on an ultra-pessimistic theory of existence, into some 
sort of belief in the value of human life as worth living. And 
if life was not to be an invariable current of misery it follow- 
ed that there must also be some sort of faith in a superin- 
tending God, controlling their life and interesting Himself in 
man’s welfare.’”° 


The chief school of the Mahayanists thus taught devotion to 
the many Buddhas and their attendant Bodhisattvas; they created 
for their nirvana a dwelling place, a Heaven; and they attributed 
to the Boddhisattvas the will and the power to give assistance to 
mankind; Buddhas and Boddhisattvas both being also made 
subject to transmigration and reincarnation. Thus they evolved 
the worship of Maitreya, the Dhyani Buddhas, Manjusri, and 
Avlokiteswar. The first of these appears in ancient Buddhism 
as the name of the Buddha to come and the last is the holy 
spirit of the Mahayanist school. Among the Dhyani Buddhas 
who are philosophic abstractions corresponding to earthly Bud- 
dhas, Amitabha, ie., Infinite Light, is the heavenly counter- 


part of Gautama and soon took the most important place. 


Avlokiteswar proceeds from him and manifests him to the 


world since the ceath of Buddha. He is like Siva the destroyer 
of the evil and the fountain of eternal bliss. Sakti the manifes- 
tation of energy is the essential counterpart of Siva and is often 
more worshipped than the latter. Similarly the female countet- 


part of the male Avlokiteswat is the form of the god chiefly 
worshipped in China and Japan. In these countries a is known 
in the feminine character of Kwan-Yia, “Goddess 01 ag 
and in this form is represented with two arms but oftener wit 
four or more. 


says Sir M. 


okiteswat with Siva, 
e charac- 


“The connection of Avl y 
ed by the fact that in som 


Monier Williams, “is prov 
5 Sir M. Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connexion with Brahmanism 


and Hinduism, P- 173. 
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teristics Kwan-Yin Corresponds to Durga form of Siva’s. 
wife and in others to the form called Parvati, who as dwel- 
ling in the mountains, may be supposed to look down With 
compassion on the world.’ 


As may be expected, voluminous literature on the new doce 
trine and its various branches was written during and before the 
teign of Kanishka. The home of early Buddhism was round- 
about Kosala and Magadha, subject indeed to Brahmin influence, 
but where the sacred language was never more than a learned 
tongue and where the exclusive claims of the Brahmins had 
never been universally admitted. The Mahayana or the Great 
Vehicle arose in the very stronghold of Brahminism and among 
a people to whom Sanskrit was a familiar tongue. The new 
literature which the new movement called forth was therefore 
written and has been Preserved in Sanskrit.” 

The philosophy developed chiefly on the lines of Sarvasti- 
vadins (All Things Exist System) or realist school. 
the philosopher who lived in the first century ap and 
temporary of Kanishka, is the founder of the Mad 
the Middle Way which ended in Buddhist Kanteism 


Was a con- 
hyamika or 
. Later on 


the Vijnavad, holding that all phenomena are il 
nothing but thought. 


Once they had tasted the freedom offered 
they desired more and more. 


6 Sir M. Monier Williams, Op. Cit, 
7 Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 
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“The religion of Taoism no doubt aided the acceptance of 
this concept of the Paradise (and Hell) of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, for Taoism had long taught the belief in immortality 
and the Isle of Blest. So much was this the case that the 
history of the fruitless search for the Elixir of Immortality 
by the Taoists corresponds both in its nature and its wide- 
spread sway to the labours of the alchemists in mediaeval 
Europe. But the Buddhist believer had the inestimable 
advantage of heavenly aid, for it was the Mahayana school 
which first taught that man was helped to find the true path 
by compassionate beings called Boddhisattvas. And further 
that by duly following this path he himself might eventually 
become a Bodhisattva.”* 


Moreover the Mahayanist rituals and iconography were 
neither alien nor repugnant to the minds of the Chinese already 
saturated with the beliefs and ideas of Confucianism. Accord- 
ing to De Groot, the Confucianists are idol worshippers and 


Confucianism is a “system of idolatory”’- 


“Tt represents”, he continues, “the gods, even Heaven and 
Earth, by wooden tablets inscribed with their titles, and 
some of them by images in human form. The objects it 
holds to be inhabited by the gods themselves, especially when, 
as always occurs at sacrifices, the spirits or shen have been 
formally prayed to and summoned with or without music 
to descend and take their abode therein.’””? 


Though the early Buddhist doctrine had ee aes 
China through Indian missionaries in the second cen ae i 
could not take a firm root there. It was, however, t = : 
turies later that Mahayana- after gaining 10 | strength 7 on 
larity and attaining the status of astate religion oe aan 
was carried to Central Asia by Kashmirian an | some : on 
missionaries and imm tured the imagination to) 


ediately cap 
people there. 


1 History, P- 159. 


i hinese Art ane —_ 
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THE THIRD BUDDHIST ‘COUNCIL 


The beginning of the Christian era was a period when north- 
western India witnessed a great fusion of ideas and Indian, 
Persian and Greek religion must have been in contact at the 
university town of Taxilaand countries roundabout it. Kash- 
mir too, if somewhat secluded to be a meeting place of nations, 
was a considerable intellectual centre.1° All this is amply 
proved by the different legends and figures depicted on the coins 
of Kanishka, the most famous of the Kushan conquerors who 
Tuled over North-western India and Central Asia. His authority 
had its nucleus in Kashmir but it extended to both sides of 
the Himalayas from Yarkand to Khotan to Agra and Sind. It 
has been established that at the beginning of his reign he was 
not a Buddhist but adopted this creed later on, perhaps due to 
the influence of the Kashmirian monks whom he patronised. 
He became so enamoured of his new Teligion that he wanted 
to beat the record of Asoka in its propagation. But the exis- 
tence of conflicting and contradictory schools of thought among 
the followers of Buddha's religion, confused him and therefore 
under the advice of Parsva his religious preceptor, he decided 
to call a Council of the learned doctors on the model of the 
One held at Patliputra during Asoka’s reign. It was as a direct 
Tesult of Asoka’s Council that Buddhism was carried to coun- 
tries south of the Indian peninsula—Ceylon, Burma, Java, etc. 
Kanishka’s Council gave a fresh impetus to the faith. Tibet, 
South Central Asia, and China lay along the great missionary 
Toutes of Northern Buddhism; the Kirghiz are said to have 
carried Buddhist settlements as far as the Caspian; on the east 
the religion was introduced into Korea in 372 aD and thence 
into Japan in 552 ap. The Council is important also for the 
fact that it marks the point of separation between northern and 
southern Buddhism, from now onwards Mahayanists gained a 
Position superior to that of the Hinayanists, 

That this most important event in the history of Buddhism 
should have been remembered to as Jate as the 7th century AD 
when Hiun Tsiang visited Kashmir, is but natural. He gives 
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a vivid picture of the proceedings of the Council collected from 
the study of the records and reports of the Council maintained 
in different libraries in Kashmir which were existent then. Para- 
marth (499-560 aD) in his life of Vasabhandu also gives an 
account of the Council, but though differing in detail generally 
agrees with the observations of Hiun Tsiang. He says that the 
king acting in consultation with Parsva issued summonses to all 
the learned doctors of his realm. They came in such numbers 
that a severe test was imposed and only 499 Arhats were select- 
ed. There was some discussion as to the place of meeting but 
finally Kashmir was selected and the king built a residential 
monastery for the Brethren to reside and hold their meetings 
in. 

When the Council met at the Kundalvan Monastery near the 
capital of Kashmir,!2 there arose a question as to whether 
Vasumitra should be admitted, seeing that he was not an Arhat 
but aspired to the career ofa Boddhisattva. However, later 
on he was not only admitted but made the President. This was 
a signal victory to the Mahayanists. Other celebrated scholars 
including Asvagosh, Visvamitra and Nagarjuna, took part in 
the deliberations. Writes Hiun Tsiang: 


“Then there were in the congregation certain priests versed 
in the doctrine of the Great Vehicle, viz., Vasudhasimha, 
Jinabandhu, and of the Sarvastivadin school the following: 
Sugatamitra, Vasumitra; and of the school of Mahasangika 
the following: Surgadar and Jinamitra.” 


About the scholars of Kashmir who took part in the Council, 
Hiun Tsiang remarks: 


“The country from remote times was distinguished for 
learning and these priests were all of high religious merit 
and conspicuous virtues, as well as of manner, talent and 
power of exposition of doctrine; and though the priests of 
other nations were in their own way distinguished yet they 


11 Eliot, Op. Cit. 
12 Early History of India. 
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could not be compared with these—so different were they 
from the ordinary class.’’!3 


The Council which sat for six months made strenuous efforts 
to bring into order the scattered sayings, theories and dictums 
of various doctors of the Law. The texts of the Tripitaka were 
collected and the Council: 


“composed 100,000 stanzas of Upades Sastras explanatory 
of the Canonical sutras; 100,000 stanzas of Vinaya Vibhasa 
Sastras, explanatory of the Vinaya; and 100,000 stanzas 
of Abhidharma Vibhasa  Sastra, explanatory of the 
Abhidharma, For this exposition of the Tripitaka all the 
learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined; 
the general sense and the terse language was again and again 
made clear and distinct and learning was widely diffused for 
the safe guiding of the disciples.” 


The Kanishka commentaries were written in the Sanskrit 
language because the Kashmiri and the northern priests who 
formed his Council belonged to the isolated Aryan colonies, 
which had been little influenced by the growth of the Indian 
vernacular dialects. In this it was distinct from Asoka’s 


Council who wrote all their books in Pali. “King Kanishka 
caused the treatises: - 


when finished to be written out on copper plates and 
enclosed these in stone boxes which he deposited in a tope 
made for the purpose. He then ordered spirits to keep 
and guard the texts and not to allow any to be taken out of 
the country by heretics (non-Buddhists); those who wished 
to study them could do so in the country, When leaving 
to return to his country, Kanishka renewed Asoka’s gift of all 
Kashmir to the Buddhist Church.”14 


Although some efforts have Tecently been made to find out the 


13 Life, translated by Beal. 
14 Life of Hiun Tsiang, tts. by Beal. 
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buried copper plates engraved with the proceedings of the 
Council, no trace has yet been found of them. They perhaps 
still lie somewhere near about the old city of Srinagar and wait 
to be unearthed by some future lucky archaeologist. 

Kanishka’s Council marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
the history of Buddhism. The Council gave an official and a 
superior status to the Mahayanist doctrine which may rightly 
be said to have been born and developed in Kashmir. The 
name most definitely connected with the early promulgation of 
Mahayana is that of Nagarjuna."! A preponderance of Chinese 
traditions makes him the second patriarch after Asvagosa and 
this agrees with the Kajatarangini. He flourished in the first 
century A.D. and, as Kalhana mentions, resided at his University 
of Sadarhadvana (modern Harwan).?° There have beenconflicting 
theories about his birth-place, but he lived and taught for the 
major portion of his life in Kashmir. 

The powerful critical philosophy of Nagarjuna has been 
revived by Japanese commentators recently. The subtle dialectics 
of his critical philosophy were responsible for the destruction 
(Raj., 1-178) of the primitive beliefs and ideas of the people of 
Kashmir. “It was not only as an apostle of Buddhism however 
that Nagarjuna was famous during his lifetime and long after- 
wards, both in his own land and in foreign countries. He was 
also trained in all the learning of a Brahminical student; he knew 
the virtues and qualities of herbs, the secret influence of the 
stars, the science of alchemy and the arts of the magician and 
exorcist; he was also renowned as a physician and the fame of 
his success as a physician and eye-doctor reached China. 


14 Eliot, Op. Cit. ao 
jat ini na, “the wood of six saints, 1s 
poten tla Sen les to the “.W. of the Shalamar 


3 gti 
modern Harwan situated about 13 ™m! ? ma 
gardens. On the hill-side to the south of Harwan ancient remai 


have come to light in the shape of highly ornamented brick pavements, 


etc., Comp. R.C. Kak’s Ancient Monuments. - 
A 12th century Sarda manuscript of acommentary on grammar by 


Prainavarman has been discovered bY the face oe ise 
‘Colophon 1s mentioned the “arivana-Dharma LM = 
_adhisthana—R. S. Pandit, The River of Kings, P. 9°! 


Kashmiri Missionaries in 


Central Asia and China 


As a result of Kanishka’s Council there burst forth an enthusias- 
tic missionary spirit among the Kashmiris who carried this reli- 
gion to China across difficult passes and thus produced a great 
fermentation and controversy in Chinese thought. One has 
only to compare the China of the Hans with the China of 
the T’angs to see how great was the change wrought by this 
faith. The diffusion of the Indian influence was due to the 
activities of these missionaries who were exclusively Buddhist 
and the preponderating number came from Kashmir." 

The intervening tract of Central Asia came naturally first 
under the influence of the Buddhist doctrine. Although the 
movement of Central Asian tribes commonly took the form of 
invading India, yet the current of culture was in the opposite 


direction. . : 
For instance traditions respecting the origin of Khotan preserv- 
dalso in the Tibetan Scrip- 


ed in the travels of Hiun Tsiang a0 
tures some of which are expressly said to be translations from 
the language of the Li, are popular legends, but they agree 
in essentials and appear to contain a kernel of important 
truth, namely that Khotan was founded by two streams of 
colonisation coming from China and from India, ~~ latter 
being somehow connected with Asoka. It 1s remarkabie that 


1 Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels. 
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the introduction of Buddhism is attributed not to these original 
colonists but to a later missionary who, acccrding to Hiun 
‘Tsiang, came from Kashmir. The Tibetan text gives the date 
of conversion as the reign of King Vijayasambhava, 170 years 
after the foundation of Khotan.?. At that time a monk named 
Vairocana who was an incarnation of Manjusri, came to Khotan 
from Kashmir. He is said to have introduced a new language 
as wellas Mahayanism and the King Vijayasambhava built 
for him the great monastery of Tsarma outside the capital, 
which was miraculously supplied with relics (about 60 or 80 Ap).* 


2 Stein, Ancient Khotan. 
3 About 10 li south of the capital is a large Sangharama built by a former 
king of the country in honour of Vairocana Arhat. 

In old days, when the Law of Buddha had not yet extended to this 
country, that Arhat came from the country of Kashmir to this place. He 
sat down in the middle of a wood and gave himself up to meditation. 
At that time certain persons beheld him, and astonished at his appear- 
ance and dress, they came and told the king. The king forthwith went 
to sce him for himself. Beholding his appearance he asked him saying, 
“What ‘man are you, dwelling alone in this dark forest”. The Arhat 
replied, “Iam a disciple of Tathagat. Iam dwelling here to practise 
meditation. Your Majesty ought to establish teligious merit by extol- 
ling the doctrine of Buddha, building a convent and providing a body of 
priests”, The king said, “What virtues has Tathagat, what spiritual 
power that you should be hiding here as a bird Practising his doctrine.” 
He replied, “Tathagat is full of love and compassion for all that live; he 
has come to guide living things throughout the three worlds, he reveals 
himself by birth or he hides himself; he comes and goes. Those who 
follow his law avoid the necessity of birth and death; all those ignorant 
of the doctrine are still Kept in the net of wordly desire.” The king said, 
“Truly what you say is a matter of high importance.” Then after deli- 
beration he said with a loud voice, “Let the great saint appear for my 
sake and show himself; having seen his appearance, then 1 will build a 
monastery and believe in him and advance his cause”. The Arhat re- 
plied, ‘Let the king built the convent, then on account of his accompli- 
shed merit, he may gain his desire”. 

The temple having been finished, there was a 
from far and near; but as yet there was no 
congregation; on which the king said, “The convent is finished but where 
is the appearance of Buddha?” The Arhat said, “‘Let the king exercise 
true faith and the spiritual appearance will not be far off’, Suddenly 
in mid-air appeared a figure of Buddha descending from heaven and 


great assembly of priests 
ghanta to call together the 
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It is above all in its relations with China that Central Asia 
appears as an exchange of religions. It passed on to China the 
art and thought of India, perhaps adding something of its own 
onthe way and then received them back from China with 
further additions. 

Kanishka is said also to have been the patron of the great 
AsvacosA who according to the Chinese records is the first 
Patriarch of the Buddhist Hierarchy. His recently discovered 
Buddhacarita was translated into Chinese in 420 aD. He was 
originally a Brahmin and was converted and ordained according 
to some authorities by Fu-nashe, supposed to be for Punyayasa 
and according to others by the great Parsva.! As a Buddhist 
monk Asvagosa attained to great eminence by his powers of 
argument and discussion. It is said that Kanishka acquired 
Asvagosa as a part of war indemnity. Kanishka treated him 
with kindness and esteem and he continued his labours in his 
new place of abode in Kashmir, supposed to be at Gushi in 
Handwara tehsil. He was the author of “Ch-i-lsim-lun,” the 
“Ta-chuang-yen-chhing-lun” and numerous other treatises. 


In the patriarchal succession, Asvagosa is the next after 
Punvavasa and in Japan he is regarded as a teacher of the 


“Pure-land” doctrine, and is the first patriarch of the Avatam- 
suka sutra sect and the 12th of the Contemplative school. He 
was called “‘Horse-voice” OF Asvagosa because at his birth 
horses neighed or because on one occasion when he preached, 
hungry horses forgot to feed and listened hod his sermon 
neighing with pious delight. He was “poet, musician, 
scholar, religious controversialist and zealous Buddhist monk 
and a strict observer © as to none other 


f discipline. To him 
belongs the honour of putting 


the Buddhist religion on firm 
feet in China and his name is venerated nay worshipped in 
that country.® 


nfirmed, and he spread 


a ci a which his faith was co 
ee sine oee dba." —Si-Yu-Ki, translated by Samuel Beal. 


abroad the doctrine of Bu 
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“Kashmir,” says Dr. P.C. Bagchi, “takes the leading part 
in the transmission of Buddhist traditions directly to China. 
The number of Buddhist scholars who went to China from 
Kashmir is larger than that of those who went from other 
parts of India. Kashmir was the most flourishing centre of 
Buddhist learning in India in this period. It was the centre 


of the most powerful Buddhist sect of Northern India, the 
Sarvastivada.’’® 


Among numerous scholars and Buddhist monks who elected 
to work in China as exiles from their mother country, for the 
sacred mission of carrying to China the message of Indian and 
Buddhist culture, a short account of a few as recorded in the 
Chinese Annals would be of great interest, indicative as it is of 
the deep cultural links that were forged by them (and numerous 
others like them) between Kashmir and China. These 
Kashmiri monks and missionaries hazarded their lives to carry 
the message across difficult mountain passes, and were respon- 
sible for the rapid spread of Buddhism in the vast sub-continent 
of China. 

Much of the missionary activity of the Kashmiri Buddhists 
seems to have been centred round the celebrated KUMARAJIVA 
who must have made many intimate connections with the 
Kashmiri scholars of his time while he was receiving education 
in Kashmir. His father? Kumarayan is said to have been a 
minister of a petty king by hereditary right. For reasons not 
known he gave up this job and went to Kucha where he slowly 
rose to the position of Rajguru. While in Kucha a princess, 
Jiva, of the royal family fell in love with him and they were 


6 India and China. For the 
indebted to the informati 
Bagchi. 

7 William Gemmel in his translation of the “Diamond Sutra” 
Kumarajiva was a native of Kashmir. 

8 Sardar K.M. Pannikar in his lecture before the Overseas League on 
13-12-51 said that Kumarajiva was born of a Kashmiri father and a 
Kuchan princess. 


account of these Kashmiri monks, [ am 
on given in this illuminating book of Dr. 


says that 
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married. They hada son whom they named Kumarajiva. We 
learn that just after Ais birth Jiva, his mother, turned a noun, 
taking the responsibility of Kumarajiva’s upbringing herself. 
After giving him some rudimentary education at Kucha, she 
took him, while only of nine years, to Kashmir for further 
study. In Kashmir he studied under a learned Buddhist scholar 
Bandhudatta. Kumarajiva’s intelligence and manners won 
him many admirers and friends among bis fellow students and 
teachers and when after completing his studies, he returned to 
Kucha he was accompanied there by a large number of 
Kashmirian scholars. At Kucha he established a monastery 
and undertook the translation of Sanskrit Buddhist texts and 
in colloboration with his Kashmirian followers explained these 
to the Central Asian and Chinese audiences which flocked to 
hear his sermons. 

Living though in this remote corner of Asia his fame spread 
far and wide and he was recognised as an encyclopaedia of 
Indian learning including a knowledge of the Vedas. In 383 aD 
Du-Chien, Emperor of the Tsin dynasty sent his general 
Lu-kuang to subdue Kucha. The expedition was successful and 
among the captives taken was the celebrated Kumarajiva. 
Lu-kuang was so pleased with the magnificent and comfortable 
life of Kucha that he thought of settling there, but Kumarajiva 
prophesied that he was destined to higher things. So they left 
to try their fortune in China. Lu-kuang rose to be the ruler of 
the state known as Southern Liang and his captive and adviser 
became one of the greatest names in Chinese Buddhisw. At the 
express request of the Chinese Emperor he consented to go to 
the capital in 401. He carried on his mission there and was 
later on joined by many of his Kashmirian monks. He diedin 
the capital of China in 413 aD- : 

Kumarajiva himself was 4 literary genius or at least had a 
genius for clarifying the minds of some good scholars whom the 
emperor of his day lent to him for translation work, e.g. the 
two celebrated Kashmiri collaborators of his, Yasa and Vima- 
laksa. Between them the members of this group succeeded in 
giving a real Chinese contact to ideas which had eee poe 
only nebulous and elusive. The most influential of the re 
works translated by Kumarajiva and his collaborators Was the 
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“Lotus Flower Scripture of the Mysterious Law”. There had 
been three or four translations of it before, but not apparently 
with any great success. This time it got home, as well it might. 
It is an amazing work, a drama of time and eternity.® 

Mereople says that Kashmiri monks went and spread Buddh- 
ism in other parts of China. A Kashmiri monk, SANGHABUTI 
reached the northern capital of China in 381 ap. His activities 
can be traced till 383-84 ap. At the request of Chinese scholars he 
translated some Buddhist texts like Vinayapitaka from Sanskrit 
to Chinese. He also wrote an exhaustive commentary on it. 
It is not known whether he returned to Kashmir or passed the 
rest of his life in China. 

While Sanghabuti was in China a greater scholar named 
GAUTAMSANGHA went from Kashmir to the northern capital of 
China with a number of Kashmirian followers. He reached 
Ch’ang-ngan in 384 ap. The Chinese records mention that he 
was a profound scholar and a born teacher. He stayed fora 
few years at Ch’ang-ngan, where he translated a number of 
Buddhist texts into Chinese. Being a master of Abhidharma he 
wrote several] books on this branch of Buddhism and also revised 
many previous translations of the texts. He had acquired a 
great proficiency in the Chinese language. Later on he came to 
know that a powerful school of Buddhist learning had been 
established at Lu-shan in the south of China by a Sogdian 
monk, Hui-yuan, who by the way played a great part in the 
coordination of Buddhist learning in China. Gautamsangha, 
therefore, decided to go to Lu-shan and reaching there in 391 aD, 
he gave himself up heart and soul to the propagation of 
the Buddhist doctrine. There also he translated a number of 
Buddhist texts with the help of his Kashmirian collaborators. 
Thence he went to Nanking and gained enormous influence 
among the ruling classes. One of the nobles built a monastery 
for him where he carried on his literary work. 

Two Kashmirian scholars associated with the great Kumara- 
jiva have been mentioned by the Chinese texts in connection with 
the translation of Buddhist sacred books and writing of commen- 
taries thereon. They are PUNYATRATA and his pupil DHARMA- 


9 E.R. Hughes & K. Hughes. Religion in China, 
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yasa. We do not know much about Punyatrata except that he 
perhaps came to China at the invitation of Kumarajiva towards 
the end of the 4th or the beginning of the Sth centuries and 
worked with him in 404 ap. He was also at Kucha when 
Kumarajiva was taken as prisoner to China and followed him 
there to help him in his missionary work. 

About Dharmayasa we know a little more. He was the son 
of a Kashmiri Brahmin and came in contact with Punyatrata at 
the age of 14. After thoroughly studying the Buddhist and 
other literature he left for China at the age of 30. He travelled 
extensively in Asia, converting a large number of people to his 
faith and writing books. He reached China in 397-401 and 
remained there till the period 324-354. In collaboration with 
a large number of Kashmirian scholars then working in China, 
he translated several important works into Chinese. He then 
returned to Central Asia and probably to Kashmir. 

Among celebrated Kashmirian monks who were adventurous 
enough to travel across the high mountains to China, the name 
of BUDDHAYASAS stands high. He was the only son of a Kashmiri 
Brahmin who was no believer in Buddhism. One day a monk 
called at his door for alms, but the old Brahmin in his rage 
attacked him and turned him out. Retribution followed soon. 
The hand that had struck the monk was paralysed and in order 
to expiate the sin, the Brahmin went in search of him. He 
requested him to come to his house and meekly and devoutly eh 
ged for his pardon and to show his deep reverence, to the monk 
offered him his only son Yasa to be taken into the fold. The 
monk accepted him. Yasa was then only 13 years of age bes 
after undergoing a thorough training in the various Bud 
texts was given the robe ofa oer At the age of 27 he lett 
‘or China to preach to the people there. 

; de maeiet Kashgar where while partaking ofa en a 
annually by the chief of that city to the Buddhist monks mae : 
ed his attention. There were three thousand monks peers 
city but the demeanour and the vast learning of Yasa cap 


i i is devout follower-and kept 
the mind of the chief who became hi gery - 


him in Kashgar for a number of years. . i 
came in contact with Kumarajiva who was eipere pale 
and who stayed in Kashgar for some time. Both of the 
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together at some translation. When Kucha was invaded by 
the Chinese, the chief of Kashgar went to its aid leaving Yasa 
in charge of his son. But he was too late, Kucha having mean- 
while fallen to the Chinese general and Kumarajiva taken as a 
prisoner to China. When Yasa learned of this his heart sadden- 
ed and he longed to join Kumarajiva. The chance came after a 
few years when at the intercession of the Chinese Emperor, 
Yasa was allowed to join Kumarajiva in Ch’ang-ngan. Here 
also he was responsible for translating a number of works into 
Chinese. When Kumarajiva died, Yasa lost heart and returned 
to Kashmir. Between 410-413 ap he had translated four works 
into the Chinese among which were Dirghagama and Dharam- 
guptak-Vinaya. He was a monk of high moral sense and always 
refused to accept any presents in cash or kind from anybody, 
saying that to accept presents was derogatory to a monk. 

Connections between China and Kashmir were very deep 
during Kumarajiva’s time. We are told of another Kashmiri 
collaborator of his, VimMALAKASA, who had gone with him to 
Kucha and when he was taken as a prisoner to China, followed 
him there. He worked with him in China from 406 to 413 trans- 
lating several works with him there and explaining them to the 
people and the students. After Kumarajiva’s death in 413 he 
went to south China and worked there for the rest of his life. 

South China had also its batch of Kashmiri missionaries. 

BUDDHAJIVA who was a collaborator and companion of Fa-Hien 
reached south China by sea in 423. Fa-Hien had during his 
travels in Central Asia and India collected a large number of 
Sanskrit manuscripts some of which were later translated by 
Buddhajiva into the Chinese language. He also probably work- 
ed in-China for the rest of his life. 

But one of the greatest sons of Kashmir who was _ responsible 
for converting the whole of Java and the neighbouring islands 
to the Buddhist faith was GUNAVERMAN. He was a prince of the 
royal- family of Kashmir. His grandfather Haribhadra being a 
tyrant was banished from his kingdom and had to spend the 
rest of life as a wanderer in mountains and marshes. His father, 
Sanganand, also was an exile. From his very childhood Guna- 
verman was religious by nature and at an early age he thorough- 
ly grapsed the Buddhist Scriptures and committed thousands 
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of sutras to memory. It appears that at that time the king of 
Kashmir died issueless and the nobles and ministers decided to 
invite Gunaverman to be the king. But he was so inured with 
the religious and missionary zeal that he refused the offer and 
instead started on a long pilgrimage to the holy Buddhist places 
in India. He then went to Ceylon where he was warmly wel- 
comed by the Buddhist community. He worked with eminent 
scholars there and was responsible for improving the customs of 
the people of Ceylon. Thence he went to Java. Fa-Hien tells 
us that in 418 aD Brahminism flourished in Java and the Bud- 
dhists were not worth being mentioned. This, however, changed 
altogether only a few years later due to the preachings of 
Gunaverman. The king and his family were the first to be con- 
verted by him to the Buddhist faith in 423 aD and the popula- 
tion soon followed suit. Being a Kashmiri, Gunaverman was 
most probably a Sarvastavadin which explains the study of this 
school of philosophy by the Javanese Buddhists. 

- Gunaverman’s fame spread far and wide and emissaries from 
the neighbouring islands came in large numbers inviting him to 
visit their homeland. At last the Emperor of China also came 
to know about his work and the Buddhist theologians there 
requested him to send emissaries to Java to ask Gunaverman 
to visit China. When they came to him he decided to go to 
Nanking where he reached in 431 ap after converting ay 
all the islands on the way. In Nanking the Emperor hims¢ 
went out to receive him and built 2 magnificent monastery for 
him—Jetavanvihara—after the name of the famous monastery 
in India, Gunaverman was however destined to live as . 
year in Nanking where he died in 432 AD. But it — we 
this last year of his life was of intense activity since no ie 
fourteen works were either translated or written by him © 
a ioe of Jetavana monastery reminds us wile nge 
Kashmirian monk who worked there and probably 
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where the authorities would not allow him to proceed to China. 
He, however, evaded the frontier guards and reached Tun-huang 
where he founded a monastery and planted thousands of trees 
round it. It wasin 424 ap that he went to South China and 
lived there upto his death in 422 ap. He translated twelve 
Buddhist texts into the Chinese language. 

BUDDHAVERMAN, another Kashmiri monk went to western 
China shortly before 433 ap and being a specialist in Vibhasa 
translated Mahavibhsa Sastra in 60 chapters during the years 
437-439 ap. 

We hear of another Kashmirian missionary. RATNACINTA who 
originally belonged to a royal family and was a specialist in 
Vinaya. He went to China reaching Lo-yang in 693 A.D. He 
founded a monastery there named Tien-chu-sse. “The Monas- 
tery of India” and translated seven works from Sanskrit bet- 
ween 693 to 766. He died in 72] ap. 

During the 10th century Ap the Chinese Annals mention 
the name of T’IeN-si-Tsal a native of Kashmir who came to the 
Chinese capital and was put in charge of a board of translators 
by the Chinese emperor and it was as a result of his efforts 
that the board was able to enrich the Chinese Buddhist litera- 
ture by more than two hundred works. 

Tn 1005 another Kashmiri monk, Mu-LO-sHE-K1, went to China 
and carried on the missionary work in collaboration with many 
more Indian monks. 

Kashmir had been the high school of Buddhist teaching. 
Numerous scholars well versed in the different philosophical 
branches of this great doctrine laboured at producing works of 
deep merit and imparting education to students coming from 
far and near. Indian students who came to Kashmir for higher 
studies were inspired by the examples of Kashmirian workers 
in China and after hearing of their wonderful exploits many of 
them followed their foot-prints in that land. It is thus clear that 
Kashmiris were responsible for kindling the fire of adveuture 
and travel among the Indian Missionaries who later carried 
the message to China. As an example we may mention the 
names of a few of such students, 

The most prominent among such Indians was Buddhibadhra 
who was a direct descendent of Amritodana the uncle of Buddha. 
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a sy tel ante ear (modern Jalalabad) where 
esol event parents in his childhood and at the 
een came to Kashmir to carry on his studies. He 
progressed very quickly and his gurus were struck by his quick 
wit and grasp of knowledge. After hearing stories of the ex- 
ploits of Kashmiri workers in China his ambition was to go to 
that land to preach. An opportunity offered itself soon. Che-yen 
who was at that time travelling with Fa-Hien in India, caine to 
Kashmir and requested the Buddhist community to send a mis- 
sionary of extra-ordinary talents to China to preach there. The 
Jearned doctors chose Buddhibhadra and he left. with Che-yen. 
For three years they travelled over Central Asia and China. 
Buddhibhadra came to know that Kumarajiva was in 
Ch’ang-ngan and having had his acquaintance in Kashmir, he 
decided to go there. Kumarajiva was greatly impressed with 
his work and often admitted his superiority in branches of 
Buddhist lore and used to consult him often. In collaboration 
with Kumarajiva he translated a number of works into Chinese. 

A nephew of Buddhibhadra, Vimoksasena, also went to 
Kashmir to study and after having specialised in Abhidharma 
Sastra went to North China in 541 ab where he translated a 
number of works. 

Dharmaksoma originally belonging to Central India came to 
Kashmir for higher studies and deciding to work in China left 
for that country reaching Leang-chou in the beginning of the Sth 
century AD. He translated many works into Chinese but while 
attempting to return to Khotan without the permission of the 
local Chief was murdered. 

Prajna a Buddhist monk of Kapisa came to Kashmir and 
after studying there for sixteen years went to China by sea 
reaching there in 781 AD- He then went to north China and 


settled at Ch’ang-ngan in 810 AD. He translated eight texts. — 
PRAJNABALA 4 Kashmirian monk went to China probably in 


the T’ang period and translated a few texts. a 


Chinese Scholars jn Kashmir 
aries, writers and scholars 


Whereas Kashmiri monks, missiona phat 
were busy in propagating the religion and culture of India in 
the Chinese Empire, there was a0 unending stream of pilgrims 
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and students coming from that country to the holy shrines of 
India and the seats of Indian learning. Kashmir which abounded 
in both and which stood astride the overland route to India 
was thus the special object of these visits. The knowledge the 
pilgrims and students from China gained in the Valley was 
later diffused by them in their own country. Conversely 
they were responsible for influencing the art and culture of 
Kashmir by that of their own country. 

The records of these travellers not only throw a considerable 
light on the political, geographical and economic condition of 
Kashmir during their times but also give a vivid picture of 
many famous men of letters and their writings. 

That the Chinese and Tibetan Bikshus and pilgrims used to 
visit Kashmir in very great numbers is strikingly proved by an 
interesting verse in the Rajatarangini. Describing the reign of 
Meghavahana and the religious foundations of his queen 
Amritaprabha, Kalhana says: 


“His queen Amritaprabha caused a vihara called Amrita- 
bhavana to be constructed for the benefit of foreign Bikshus. 

“The spiritual guide (guru) of her father, who had come 
from a foreign country called Loh and who in the la nguage 


of that country was designated stonpa built the stupa called 
Loh-stonpa.” 


The Amritabhavana vihara has been identified by Stein as 
having been built at the Vantabhavana locality of Srinagar. This 
Vihara was ina flourishing state during Ou’Kong’s visit (759 ab) 
who mentions it as the “Monastery of Ngo-mi-t’o-po-wan (trans- 
cribed as Amitabhavan). Vantabhavan is a suburb of Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir and is the terminus of the Leh-Srinagar 
route. The foreign Bikshus mentioned by Kalhana in the verse 


who were in all probability being received in the Vihara on their 
reaching Srinagar. It may be recalled that till very recent times 


relatives at this place. Leh is the name by which south Tibet is 
still being called and Stonpa is a word of common use in Tibetan 
and is the equivalent of a guru, It is, therefore, clear that the 
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queen built a vihara for her father’s guru who came from a 
foreign country (Tibet). 

Fa-Hien visited India in 399 AD and although he personally 
did not pay a visit to the Valley proper, he nearly touched its 
frontiers. He visited Gilgit and Ladakh coming through the 
country of Eastern Turkestan. He mentions that Buddhism was 
in a flourishing condition in the country and the Indian sacred 
literature was widely diffused in Central Asia. He had a 
Kashmiri collaborator with him named Buddhajiva who accom- 
panied him to China. 

Soon after Fa-Hien another Chinese monk Che-mong started 
from Ch’ang-ngan in 404 AD ona journey to India. He was 
accompanied by fourteen other monks and took a Kashmiri 
monk asa guide. They after a strenuous journey over Central 
Asia reached the Pamirs, which Che-mong crossed with only 
six companions the rest finding the journey too difficult for 
them to continue. The Kashmiri guide also lost his life while 


crossing the passes. Che-mong and his companions stayed on 
in Kashmir for a pretty long time after which they started on a 
He returned to 


pilgrimage to holy Buddhist shrines in India. 
China in 424 ap taking the same route by which he had come. 
Another Chinese monk Fa-yong started for India in 420 AD 
accompanied by a party of 25 monks. He came via Turfan, 
Kucha, Kashgar and then over the Pamirs and along the ~~ 
valley reached Kashmir. Fa-yons and his companions passe 

more than a year in the Valley to study the Sanskrit language 
and the Buddhist lore. He then returned to China by sea, 


isiti he holy places in India on his way home. 
dion ae van respected in China as a Great ia 
of the Law, came in search of further knowledge to India u 
631 ab. Travelling by the usual Central Asian route he = 
Kashmir from Urusa in the west and passed twO Len = 
631 to April 633) in the Valley, studying the sutras an = r i 
He was received wi ‘d show by the then ing 


ith great pomP an 
Kashmir who sent 


ing place in the Val! 
When Hiun Tsiang 
with his whole court came ou! 


was covered 


rt him from his first rest- 


ley near Baramul 


approached the capi } 
“ t in person to meet him. The road 
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“with parasols and standards, and the whole route was 
strewn with flowers. Then he begged him to mount a large 
elephant and walked in his train.” 


The next day, after a feast in the palace, the king invited Hiun 
Tsiang to begin courses on the difficult points in the Doctrine. 
After hearing that the love 


“of learning had brought him from distant lands and that 
when he desired to read he found himself without texts, he 
put twenty scribes at his disposal to obtain for him copies of 
the Buddhist gospels as well as of later philosophic treatises.” 


In Kashmir he found numerous religious institutions with more 
than 5000 monks residing in them. There was one temple con- 
taining the holy tooth relic of Buddha. Another matha was 
famous as the seat of the great master of sastras, Samghabha- 
dra. There was another neighbouring monastery famous for 
its presiding sage Sandilla. He also noted two other monasteries 
as the abode of the two great masters Purna and Bodhila. His 
biographer tells us that the pilgrim found in Kashmir a master 
aged seventy after his own heart, a learned Mahayanist doctor 
with whom he studied the works of Nagarjuna. This master 
of outstanding virtue 


“observed the rules of discipline with a rigorous purism. He 
was gifted with a profound intellect and his vast learning 
embraced every branch of knowledge. His talents and his 
enlightenment partook of the divine and his benevolent heart 
was full of affection for the sages and of respect for the 
lettered. Hiun Tsiang questioned him without reserve and 


gave himself up, night and day, to study with him with 
untiring zeal.” 


He himself has left us a very picturesque description of this 
“serial paradise”’. 


“The country”, he says, “has a circumference of seven 
hundred leagues, and its four frontiers have a background 
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of mountains of prodigious height. It is reached by very 
narrow passes. That is why none of the neighbouring 
princes has been able to attack it successfully. On the 
western side the capita! adjoins a large river. The country 
is suitable for the cultivation of grain and produces a great 
abundance of flowers. The climate is cold and glacial; much 
snow falls but there is little wind. The inhabitants are 
good-looking but they are crafty, light and frivolous, and of 
a weak pusillanimous disposition. They wear woollen caps 
and white cotton clothes.” 


During his time the sway of the Kashmir king extended to 
Taxila.'° 

When he returned to China after performing the pilgrimage 
to various Buddhist centres and holy places in India, Hiun 
Tsiarg was given a fitting reception by his own king and he 
became the centre of great religious and literary activity where 
seekers after truth and knowledge came from far and near who 
in turn diffused this knowledge particularly in Korea and Japan. 

After Hiun Tsiang we have the accounts of another Chinese 
traveller, Ou’Kong known also as Dharmadhatu. He came to 
Ki-pin in 759 AD through the Kabul Valley and Gandhara. He 
lived in Kashmir for four years and here he took the final vows 
of a Buddhist monk. He studied Sanskrit and learnt Vinaya in 
seven sections from three teachers. In the convent of Mong-te 
or Mundi vihara, he learnt the Silas and studied the Vinayas 
of the Mula-sarvasti-vadins. He refers to the following seven of 
the Buddhist establishments besides the Mong-te vibara: i 

(1) Amitabhavana, (2) Ananga or Anandbhavana, (3) or “ 
(4) Nao-yi-le, (5) Jo-jo, (6) Yerli-t’e-lo, (7) K’o-toon. € 
noticed more than 300 monasteries in the kingdom and a large 
number of stupas and images. After four years of eae 
went to Gandhara and resided in the monastery of Jou-lo-lt 


10 For a detailed account of Hiun Tsiang’s travels, see Life a ony oe 
translated by Beal; Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, 3 


Grousset, In the Footsteps of the Buddha. 
11 Watters, [bid., pp- 258-59. 
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Kashmir played a leading role in the evangelization of Tibet 
in its early stages not only by its geographical situation but 
because of its importance as a centre of Buddhistic studies— 
— importance equal to that of Magadha. A long series of 
Kashmiri monks who combined at the same time a high 
standard of learning, both linguistic and exegetic, with the 
audacity of explorers, contributed to the establishment of Bud- 
dhism in the far off corners of Tibet. 


“Though the ealiest entrance of Buddhism iato Tibet,” 
declares Sir Henry Yule, “as from India proper, yet 
Kashmir twice in the history of Tibetan Buddhism played a 
most important part. As a direct result of Kanishka’s 
Council numerous missionaries went forth from Kashmir to 
spread the doctrine in Tibet. Many of the Pandits who 
laboured at the'translation of the sacred pooks into Tibetan 
were Kashmiris and it was even in Kashmir that several of 
the translations were made. But these were not the only 


circumstances that made Kashmir the holy land to the 
Northern Buddhists. In the end of the ninth century the 
religion was extirpated in T ibet by the cruel persecutor 


Lang Dharma, and wh estored a century later, it 


en it was f 
was from Kashmir in particular that fresh missionaries 
were procured to re-instruc 


t the people in the forgotten 
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a monastery carrying the name of the king, its founder, belong- 
ing to the line of Kanishka. 

Since Hiun Tsiang mentions only about 100 convents exist- 
ing in his time in Kashmir, it can be concluded that there had 
been a rise in the popularity of Buddhism during the inverening 
period of a little more than one hundred years. Ou’Kong also 
makes mention of the Zoji-la route as the highway leading to 
T’ou-fan or Tibet and of the Po-liu representing the present 
Gilgit road. 

The above are the names of a few of the travellers to India 
and Kashmir from China whose records have fortunately been 
preserved for us. There must certainly have been numerous 
others who did not write about travels and doings in India and 
Kashmir but who all the same were responsible for the colossal 
interchange of ideas. The activities of these Kashmirian and 
Chinese scholars could not but result in widespread diffusion of 
artistic and literary currents in the two countries. For about 
one thousand years after the birth of Christ, there was a rapid 
growth of Chinese civilization in which there was a marked 
influence of thought and culture of India particularly due to the 
introduction of Buddhism. The effect of this religion upon 
Chinese thought, art and the customs of daily life is comparable 
to the influence of Christianity upon the nations of the West. 
The new creed not only altered the religious system of China, 
it familiarized the Chinese with the pre Buddhist Indian philo- 
sophy and religions, and in the realm of art it served as the 


conduit by which Hellinistic influence flowed eastwards across. 
Central Asia.?* 


12 C.P, Fitzgerald, China—A Short Cultural History. 
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“Though the ealiest entrance of Buddhism into Tibet,” 
declares Sir Henry Yule, “was from India proper, yet 
Kashmir twice in the history of Tibetan Buddhism played a 
most important part. As a direct result of Kanishka’s 
Council numerous missionaries went forth from Kashmir to 
spread the doctrine in Tibet. Many of the Pandits who 
laboured at the’ translation of the sacred books into Tibetan 
were Kashmiris and it was even in Kashmir that several of 
the translations were made. But these were not the only 
circumstances that made Kashmir the holy land to the 
Northern Buddhists. In the end of the ninth century the 


religion was extirpated in Tibet by the cruel persecutor 


Lang Dharma, and when it was restored a century Jater, it 
was from Kashmir in particular that fresh missionaries 


were procured to re-instruct the people in the forgotten 
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But we have very few references in Kashmir about this aspect 
of the expansion of Buddhism to the north and east. Kalhana 
is silent about it; but so is he about the magnificent flowering 
of Saivite thought in the Valley. He does not name a single one 
of the Pandits, monks or laymen, whose learning was the 
grandeur of Kashmir Buddhism in the Middle Ages. 

On the contrary, the catalogues of the Tibetan canon and 
the Tibetan translations of numerous Buddhist texts whose 
originals in Sanskrit are lost, frequently mention Kashmiri 
authors or translators belonging to the period. 

Tibetan Buddhism has had two remarkable historians, namely 
Bu-ston rin po-che, who in 1322 put the finishing touches to his 
History of Buddhism; and the lo-ca-ba of ‘Gos, Gzon-nu-dpal, 
author of the Blue-Annals finished in 1478. Both belonged to 
the sect of Sa-skya-pa and to the spiritual posterity of the great 
Pandit of Kashmir, SAKyA-SRIBHADRA. Then we have the great 
historian Taranatha who flourished in the seventeenth century 
and wrote his history in 1608. These writers furnish us with a lot 
of information about the several Buddhist teachers, writers and 
translators from Kashmir. 

The greatest figure, however, who is Tesponsible for the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Tibet and the formation of the Tibe- 
tan script and grammar, is TuumMt SAMBHOTTA worshipped as an 
incarnation of Manjusri. Tradition in Kashmir claims him to 
be a native of Kashmir named Shyambhatta.? He is reputed 
to have gone to Tibet on an evangelistic mission. There he rose 
to be the minister of the Tibetan king Song-tsen Gambo (620- 
649 ap), the founder of the capital Lhasa. In 632 ab he for- 
mally asked Sambhotta to preach te his people. According to 
Tibetan accounts the king sent him to Kashmir in search of 
sacred books and Kashmirian scholars, Bu-ston writes: ‘Since at 
that time there was no script in Tibet, the king asked Sambhotta 
to go to Kashmir along with sixteen companions to finda suitable 
script for the Tibetan language. He learnt the letters from the 


1 The Book of Marco Polo, translated and edited by Sir Henry Yule. 
2 Pandit Anand Koul, The Kashmiri Pandit. 
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Brahmin teacher Devavidyasimha. On his return to Tibet, Sam- 
photta created the script at the castle of Maru in Lhasa in accor- 
dance with the shape of the Sanskrit alphabet as used in 
Kashmir, and composed eight manuals of grammar.” 

In collaboration with his Kashmirian monks, Thumi Sam- 
photta translated several Sanskrit treatise into Tibetan. The 
most famous of all works ascribed to him is the Manikambhum — 
“The Myriad of Precious Words” a treatises chiefly on religion 
but which also contained an account of the introduction of 
Buddhism in Tibet. He is also the author of the standard 
work on Tibetan Buddhism, the Samatog, on which the civil 
laws of Tibet are formed. 

Thumi Sambhotta exercised an enormous influence over king 
Song-tsen Gampo and his two queens. They became devout 
followers of the new faith and carried on the mission to 
the farthest corners of Tibet. The two queens are till today 
worshipped under the name of Dare-eke—“‘The Golden 
Mothers” —being regarded as incarnations of Durga and Parvati. 
The king has also become a saint being looked upon as an 
incarnation of Avalokiteswar. 

Among the earliest missionaries who came to Tibet during 
Song-tsen Gampo’s reign and whose names have been mention- 
edin the Annals of Ladakh, were the Kashmiris TABUTA and 
Ganuta.’ Later we find mention of three great names, those of 
SANTIRAKSHIT, ANANTA, and VIMALAMITRA. 

Santirakshit, invited by Tri-song De-tsen, is regarded as the 
introducer of Vinaya. But at the time of his arrival io Tibet, 
he did not know the Janguage of the land and needed an inter- 


preter. He found one in the person of Kashmiri Ananta who had 
preceded him. Ananta had become a translator and used to 
the eighteen “regions”, and 


preach about the “ten forces”’: 
af tears was the the ordination of Tibetan 
monks and busied himself in establishing 4 native Church io 
Tibet. He was responsible for the foundation of Bsam-yas 
monastery which he consecrated personally in 787 AD. Son 

But he came against a deep-seated ‘magic’ mentality deve jop- 


initiator of 


3 Z.A. Waddel, Buddhism of Tibet. 
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ed among the people by the Bon-pa. To effectively counter this 
with their own weapon, he appealed to Padmasambhava, 
famous as a siddha to visit Tibet and with his learning and 
spiritual powers win over the people to the path of Vinaya. The 
missionaries sent to look for him found him in Mar-yu, that is 
Ladakh. 

Padmasambhava, the father of Lamaism, had close links with 
Kashmir. He is supposed to have been born in Udyana (modern 
Swat) a neighbouring province over which Kashmir had complete 
political sway at that time. He then came to Kashmir for study. 
This is attested to by Taranatha and Sum-pa mkhampo (author 
of Padmakaraghosa) who say that Padmasambhava lived and 
worked in Kashmir. 

Santirakshita also invited from Kashmir twelve Sarvastivadin 
monks and ordained seven young nobles of Tibet who received 
names ending in-rakshita. 

There were numerous Kashmiri monks and scholars active in 
Tibet during this period. In 750 AD, for instance, a Kashmiri 
monk named VaIROCANA was among the best-known translators 
of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan. His usefulness, however, was 
interrupted for a while by the Tibetan wife of the then king Tri- 
song De-tsen who in her bitter Opposition to the king’s reforms 
and instigated by the Bon-pa priests, secured the banishment of 
Vairocana to the eastern Province of Khambay, a scheme similar 
to that practised by Potiphar’s wife.* But on her forthwith 
being afflicted with leprosy, she repented and the young Vairo- 
cana was recalled and effected her cure. She is still, however, 
handed down to history as the ‘Red Rahula’s She-Devil’ while 


Vairocana is made an incarnation of Buddha’s faithful atten- 
dant and cousin Ananda. 


Several of the translators Ww 
reigns of Tri-song De 
eighth and the beginni 


4 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism. 
5 Pag San Jon Zang, edited by S.C. Das, p. 183. 
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The two successors of Tri-song De-tsen continued his work 
but to Ral-pa-chen who succeeded the throne in 815 and ruled 
for over twenty-three years, fell the honour of supervising 
the written documents and uniformisation of the language. He 
summoned from Kashmir many celebrated doctors who with 
the help of native assistants took seriously in hand the business 
of rendering the canon into Tibetan. They revised the existing 
translations and added many more of theirown. The most 
prolific of Ral-pa-chen’s translators was Jinamitra, a Pandit of 
Kashmir described as belonging to the Vibhasika school who 
translated a large part of Vinaya and many other sutras. 

Like SAILANDRABODHI who was also a Kashmiri, Jinamitra 
was a pupil of Purnavardhana and therefore he is connected 
with the most venerable line of commentators of the Vibhasa 
and the Abhidharmakosa. Numerous works are also ascribed 
to Sarvajnamitra and Dharmakar who, with one or two Tibetan 
assistants completed the translation of the Vinayavastu which 
opens the bka-gyur. . 

Sarvajnamitra is one of the rare Buddhist teachers mentioned 
by Kalhana who names him with regard as a bhiksu “who set 
himself up as another Jina” at Kayyavihara founded by ik 
aditya®. He is supposed to be the son of a king of Kashmir wit 
a generous disposition resulting in the distribution of his entire 
wealth among the poor and the needy. He even sold his own 
body to a rich merchant and gave the proceeds to a cane 
distress. The merchant who bought him wanted to re 
him to propitiate his goddess, but just when the sacrificial : 
was lit a thunder-storm extinguished it. The merchant ae 
with awe set him free and Sarvajnamitra repaired to Lhasa 
where he worked close to other Kashmiris. Sarvajnamitra ioe 7 
worshipper of the goddess Tara and is the author of a number 


of texts in the praise of the goddess.’ : : 
Danasila, a game of Jinamitra and Sailendrabodhi, 


was a worshipper of Tara and collaborated with them in the 


6 Raj., iv, 210. 

7 According to Taranatha 
gupta who was responsible 
Tara. 
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translation of most of the texts of Abhidharma. They also 
put into Tibetan a certain number of texts of the Madhyamika 
school. 

The writings of the Vignanavadin school were not for that 
matter neglected, and the same group of translators put into 
Tibetan some works of Maitreya, Vasubandhu and Asanga. 

Apart from religious writings we find several secular works tran- 
slated into the Tibetan: a political treatise, the Kakacaritra; one 
on medicine, the Vaidyakasiddhasara of Ravigupta of Kashmir; 
and two on logic. The Tibetan version of the Nyayabindutika 
of the Kashmir Vinitadeva was done by Jinamitra. 

At the request of king Ral-pa-chen, the team of translators in- 
cluding Jinamitra, Sailendrabodhi, SUSENDRABODHI and Danasila, 
compiled a dictionary comprising nearly 9,500 expressions: the 
Mahavyutpatti accompanied by a Panjika and the Nighantu. That 
enormous task, completed at the palace of On-can-rdo, is impor- 
tant and had a double aim: to facilitate later translations, and 
above all to unify the vocabulary. 

One remains astounded at the extent of the work done ina 
few decades by a handful of Kashmiri and Tibetan translators. 
We are indeed indebted to Danasila, Jinamitra, Sailendrabodhi 
and their companions for having fixed the set forms of the texts 
of Tibetan Buddhism and for the documents which, without 
their translations from Sanskrit into Tibetan, would have defi- 
nitely disappeared. 

On the assassination of Ral-pa-chen in 838 Ap, his senior 
brother Lang Dharma, the Mihirakula of Tibetan Buddhism, 
seized power with the help of the Bon-pa. During his short 
reign which lasted for over five years—his cruel life being cut 
short by an arrow froma disguised Buddhist monk—the per- 
secutions of the Buddhists ordered by him resulted in a mas- 
sacre of monks, destruction of monasteries and libraries which 
nearly wiped off this religion from Tibet. 

There is, therefore, a gap in our information about the acti- 
vities of the Buddhist missionaries in Tibet. In Kashmir too 
the first half of the ninth century is nota fruitful period of 
Buddhism. From the reign of Avantivarman to the end 
of Queen Didda’s rule, Kashmir, though passing through 
unsettled times, was yet at the pinnacle of its cultural glory. It 


oo 
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was the time of Bhatta Kallata, immediate pupil of Vasugupta, 
of Somananda and his pupil Utpaladeva, people who evolved the 
magnificent philosophy of Kashmir Saivism whose illustrious re- 
presentative was Abhinavagupta. So Buddhism was not then 
of first importance in the cultural life of Kashmir. Saivism had 
already inflected the thinking of Buddhist teachers. One of the 
most unusual indications of this is the integration in Bstan’gyur 
of two texts from Kashmir Saivism, the Svarodayatantra in 1000 
sloka (Mdo. CXXIII, 14, p. 107) and the Svarodayalagnaphalo- 
padesa (Mdo. CXXIII, 23, p. 3). Many of the Saivist texts were 
translated into Tibetan. The names of such authors which 
emerge from the colophons are the great masters of Saivism in- 
cluding Somananda, Utpalacarya, Abhinavagupta and others. 

However, relations between Kashmir Buddhist community 
and Tibet recover a little before the year 1000 and from that 
time, Tibetan sources swarm with information concerning 
Kashmiri master-teachers. The persecution of Lang Dharma 
had certainly not been able to eliminate Buddhism in Tibet. 
Various signs prove that Buddhism was surviving under the 
cinders and the embers could revive with the least spark. For 
instance the Blue Annals explain how the translations of the 
scriptures were saved and kept hidden by some Jay faithful. 
Many monks who had taken refuge in Central Asia svon came 
back. 

A few years before 1000, the church reap 
tics: at Bsam-yas, where a small nucleus 
lishing itself; and above all in western Tibet. 

A Lai grandson of Lang Dharma Ni-ma-mgm had Sas 
a kingdom in western Tibet with Tho-lin as capita O00 
played a cultural role of first importance around = year ne 
and throughout the | jth century. The erandson of Ni oat: . 
named Ye-ses’od who ascended the throne soon entered the 
holy orders, but he remained the soul of pi! eeu edie 

That fervent protector of the Law being ef ae 
reserved adherence to Mahayana, felt keenly to Pie it om “s 
intemperance of Mantrayan. This led Ye-ses"0 fee he 
Kashmir, not because of its proximity and its ¢ er beers 
more favourable to Tibetans, but because of the prestige 


peared in two locali- 
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it endowed to scholars and mystics belonging to the various 
schools of thought. 

The story about the emissaries of the royal monk to Kashmir 
is well known. The king chose twenty-one young nobles, aged 
from ten to tewenty yearsand sent them to study religion in 
Kashmir,. where nineteen of them perished. Only Rin-chen 
bzan-po and one of his companions returned after seven years 
of study. Ye-ses’od had advised his young envoys to become 
initiated in the tantra of the Mantrayan. Buddhist zeal had 
impelied him to wish to conquer on their own territory the 
Bon-pa magicians, whose menace could not fail to disquieten 
him. He wished to see come to Tho-lin Kashmiri master- 
teachers amongst whom was RATNAVAIRA. 

When Rin-chen bzan-po came back to Tibet, his erudition, 
acquired exclusively in Kashmiri monasteries, was already known, 
especially in the sphere of philosophy and in the tantra. It 
was then that he took in hand the enormous task of translation 
which earned him the title of Lo-chen “the great translator”. 
He collaborated with many Indian pandits, the majority of them 
Kashmiris, including SRADDHAKARAVARMAN, PADMAKARAGUPTA, 
RATNAVAIRA, BUDDHASRISANTA and BUDDHAPALA, who came to 
Tibet at the invitation of Ye-ses’od. It was the start of a 
period of continuous exchang2s between Kashmir and Tibet and, 
if the second journey of Rin-chen bzan-po was a pilgrimage 
to Magadha, it is Kashmir that his third tour brings him 
back to. 

The career of Rin-chen bzan-po covers three quarters of a 
century; which means that the age of the majority of his colla- 
borators is known only approximately. Thus we know that the 
greater part of the career of Ratnavajra also belongs to the 
10th century, while SuBrutisrt arrived at Tho-lin some twenty 
years before the death of the old translator-interpreter. The 
most prolific Kashmiri collaborators of Rin-chen bzan-po ought 
to be his close contemporaries. Finally approaching the middle 
of the 11th century, appear other personalities, Subhutisri and 
SOMANATHA, at the very time when a new orientation of study 
was being delineated. 

RATNAVAJRA: The most important of Kashmiri master- 

teachers near whom Rin-chen bzam-po improved himself was 
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assuredly Ratnavajra. That erudite and renowned scholar was a 
Kashmiri Brahmin. According to Taranatha, he was the son 
of Haribhadra. He was born in the second quarter of the 
10th century (towards 940?) and was some years senior to 
Naropa. 

His career is quite well known. Until the age of 36, he 
studied in his native province. For teacher he had Gangadhara, 
he who also taught Rin-chen bzan-po. Doubtless it is then that 
he converted the Saivite Kashmiri Brahmin who at ordination 
took the name of Guhyaprajna, but is known by the cognomen 
ofred Acarya. He then went to Magadha, visited Bodh Gaya, 
then studied at the university of Vikramasila, where he won the 
title of pandita before becoming the “central pillar”. His lofty 
learning gained him that dignity, although he was a layman. 
He returned to Kashmir and travelled in Udyana (modern Swat), 
then he betook himself to Tibet, where he had time to assist 10 
the translation of several manuscripts, then to central Tibet where 
he supervised, so it seems, the rebuilding of the circular terrace 
of Bsam-yas, burned in 986, on which worked, so it Is said, 
five hundred workers and artisans, including sculptors, gold- 
smiths etc. 

Ratnavajra was a teacher of the Mahamudra. Apart coe 
the Yuktiprayoga (Mdo, CXII, 27), inventoried as a work 0 
logic, all the work of Ratnavajra is dedicated to Mantrayans- 

Gunyaprasna: The most mysterious of Ratnavajra 's students 
was Guhyaprajna. That acarya was, Taranatha cu ban 
Kashmiri Saivite Brahmin who in his first religion poten! 
templated the face of Isvara”. After having o x ee 
to Buddhism by Ratnavajra, he received the nam sedate 
prajna. His teachings, however, being wrongly a geen 

«ac in Tibet; nstance the histonan 
the subject of controversies In Tibet; for 4 Acarya, who had 
belonging to the Sa-skya-pa sect says: “The ted many monks 
translated the Mantratilakacakra, and compe 7 doctrine.” It 
to become laymen, was a preacher - gone converted to 
seems that for a Saivite of that Loreto iv previous reli- 
Buddhism used to consist not oe a wager ensemble, all 
gious beliefs but of integrating © eption of the world 
the while accepting the Buddhistic concep 
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and of the human state, previously harmoniscd with that of 
contemporary Hinduism. 

Naropa: Nadapada, better known as Naropa, was a Kashmiri. 
Tucci calls him the most famous of Kashmiri siddhas and asce- 
tics. Born in Srinagar, he lived, according to Grundwedel, 115 
years (924-1039 ap). He received intensive education at the 
hermitage of Phullahari (Buchhwara on the east of Sankracarya 
hill?). He had many teachers among them being Kalacakrapada 
Senior, who is perhaps Tilopa. 

Naropa is more especially the expounder of the “six doc- 
trines”. Setting apart the mysterious technique of the parakaya- 
pravesa, the two practices which are most frequently ques- 
tioned are that of the illusory body, and that of mental creation 
during sleep. In fact, Naropa was very much attached to the 
study of dreams. He used to claim that “one with perfect 
faculties, can understand his dreams after one year’s practice’. 

The principal works due to Naropa are a commentary on 
the Hevajratantra and another on the consecration of the ritual 
for the initiation of the Kalacakratantra. The importance of 
these commentaries is the profuse knowledge given about the 
Kalacakra and other tantric rituals. Naropa’s other writings 
are all devoted to different tantric cycles, 

BODHIBHADRA: The teaching of the Kashmiri. Bodhibhadra 
belongs to around the year 1000, but its chronological situation 
is difficult to date with precision. It seems certain that Bodhi- 
bhadra was a student of Naropa. He was especially an ins- 
tructor and translator. The index of the Bstan-gyur attributes to 
him the Kalacakraganitamukhadesa (Mdo. CXXXIU, 4, p. 25). 
Bodhibhadra also translated a manuscript of Ratnavajra. 

The reverend Laxsmi: Few Provinces have given to India 
as many famous women as Kashmir. Among so many master- 
teachers, a nun, named Laksmi figures in the transmission of 
the Mahakarunika cakra. The nun, who enjoyed a special 
blessing from Avalokiteswara, is the initiatress of a strange 
ritual of propitiation of the great compassionate One through 
fasting. A piece of writing incorporated in the Bstan-gyur is 
clearly attributed to Sri Laksmi of Kashmir. At least five volu- 
minous texts consecrated to Avalokiteswara, are according to the 
colophon attributed to the bhiksuni Laksmi. 


ie 
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The Kashmiri Collaborators of Rin-chen bzan-po 


The assistants of Rin-chen bzan-po were certainly not all 
Kashmiri but those who collaborated longest with him are likely 
to have been so. It is worthwhile to naming his assistants whose 
Kashmiri origin is solidly established. They are three: Ratna- 
vajra, about whom we have already had some discussion; 
Sraddhakaravarman who is one of the most productive trans- 
lators of his generation; and Janardana whose medical education 
assigns him a place apart, and who opens a glimpse into a scien- 
tific sphere about which our information is very limited. 

Sraddhakaravarman was introduced to the system of Bud- 
dhajnana by Santipada and taught it to Rin-chen bzan-po. He 
had also received from Vagisvara instructions about the propi- 
tiation of Tara according to the method of Ravigupta, and he 
transmitted it again to Rin-chen. He is the author of a certain 
number of short texts. His list of translations is very long 
and copious, and shows the directions of study of the Kashmiri 
Buddhists around the year 1000. The most important of these 
translations have been done with the cooperation of Rin-chen 
bzan-po. . 

JANARDANA: A collaborator of Rin-chen bzan-po received 
the title of Kha-che pan-chen (Kashmiri Pandita) and of Upee 
dhyaya, a grammarian. In reality it is preferable to call him a 
doctor since in collaboration with the Rin-chen he interpreted 
the Astangahrdayasamhita of Vagbhata and Astangahrdayavi- 
vriti of Candranandana, Kashmiri medical doctor of the 10th 
century. An allied field of bis studies was 4 review of the art 
of perfumery. 

Janardana was also a proli 
nits Si Kashmiri Buddhist also 


SUBHUTISRISANTI, another eminent : ; 
worked at Tho-lin, the most brilliant intellectual centre 1n 


Tibet then. He is famous for the renewal of the verse 2 
Prajnaparamita. Invited by Ye-ses’od he arrived in 7 - poe 
Lha-Ide was still reigning- Subhutisrisant! 1s eapects : a es 
as interpreter and diffuser of Prajnaparamita texts; he tra ? 
lated the Astasahasrika, its great commentary and the | 
tary on the latter text. ‘at the order of Byan-chub’od, 


fic translator. The texts he handled 
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took upon himself the translation of several important works 
on logic, Finally, Subhutisrisanti participated in the translation 
of texts from the Kalacakra. He also translated Ratnavajra’s 
Yuktiprayoga. 

SOMANATHA: One of the most important and best-known 
of the introducers of the Kalacakra into the land of snows was 
the Kashmiri Somanatha. He belonged to a Brahmin family 
and while yet very young and studying with his father, he 
showed remarkable aptitudes. Converted to Buddhism by 
his mother he studied in Kashmir at the feet of the Brahmin 
Suryaketu. 

When he had become an accomplished pandit, praised for 
prodigious memory and perfection of control of the acyuta- 
bodhicitta, he went to Tibet where he acquired a profound 
knowledge of the Tibetan language. ‘‘A little after the death of 
Atisa”, that is to say in the third quarter of the 11th century, 
he preached there the Kalacakra and the Guhyasamajatantra 
according to the method of Nagarjuna. In the course of his 
two journeys to Tibet, Somanatha had the good fortune to meet 
several ardent protectors who made provision for his mainte- 
nance and subsidised his translation work which comprises mostly 
texts of the Kalacakra series. 

At Tho-lin Rin-chen bzan-po died in 1055. His immediate 
students continued with the task already in hand. Some years 
earlier a new king, Rce-Ide had succeeded to the throne. Thanks 
to his initiative a fresh impulsion was given to Buddhistic study. 
In 1076 there was a reunion of the numerous master-teachers 
from different parts of Tibet, from Kashmir and other centres of 
Buddhistic studies in India. Each member of this ‘‘Council” 
expounded his speciality. The Benjamin of that learned: gather- 
Ing was a seventeen-year old Blo-ldan ses-rab whose career 
begun so early was mainly developed in Kashmir. 

The activity of the Kashmiri Buddhists roundabout this time 
was mostly in western Tibet, and Occasionally even further afield 
at Lhasa and as far as China. JAYANANDA, for instance, worked 
at a vihara situated in the province between the Hoang-ho and 
the slopes of the Tien-shan in Shansi. 

The monks who were working in the capital ‘city of Srinagar, 

at Parihaspura or in some more remote convents in Kashmir, 


— 
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but whose careers unfolded more often far from Kashmir—in 
western Tibet and even at Lhasa—are: JNansni, still i 

tant although rather mysterious; JAYANANDA die lit a 
PARAHITA, BHAVYARAJA, MONORATHA, known as lo oo irom 
who interested themselves in many other spheres; some pera - 
well defined, but who nevertheless accomplished an aio 
task, especially in the matter of madhyamika philosophy and of 
prajnaparamita-sastra, ALANKARAKALASA, TILAKAKALASA and 
KANAKAVARMAN; finally some others whose almost negligible 
work safeguards their name, so that they hardly emerge from the 
anonymous crowd of the monasteries. 

Numerous Tibetans undertook the journey to Kashmir in 
order to seek instruction from master-teachers there and several 
of them stayed a very long time in the Valley: besides Blo-Idan 
ses-rab and his companions, whose arrival date is known accu- 
rately through the Blue Annals (1077), it is necessary to name 
Grags-’byor ses-rab, Phags-pa ses-rab, Ni-magrags and doubt- 
less many other assistants of Kashmiri translators, whose places 
of work are not specified. 

Blo-ldan ses-rab born in 1059, belonged te a noble family. 
When eighteen years of age he made his way to Kashmir. He 
prolonged his studies there for fifteen years and returned to 
Tibet in 1092. His teaching mission covered what he had him- 
self learned from his Kashmiri masters, namely logic, the 
Madhyamika and the five treatise of Maitreya. He preached at 
Lhasa, at Bsam-yas and several other centres forming a team of 
numerous instructors. A great traveller, he died while still 
young, only fifty years of age, in the course of a journey from 


Bsam-yas. 

Not much information is available 
ses-rab often referred to as the lo-ca-ba of Zanskar. A great 
translator, he was 4 contemporary of Blo-Idan ses-rab and com- 
menced his studies after the death of Rin-chen bzan-po. Before 
taking up his abode in western Tibet, he went to Kashmir. 
There he received initiation to the Samvaracakra and communi- 
cated that same series to a Tibetan whom he instructed for six 


years. 
About Ni-magrags we hi 
he went to Kashmir “in 


on the life of Phags-pa 


ave more information. Born in 1055 
his youth” and prolonged his studies 
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there for 23 years. Onreturning to Tibet he grouped around 
him a great number of disciples and taught them the Madhya- 
mika. Afterwards he took up again at Lhasa his task of trans- 
lator, in particular with the Kashmiri Kanakavarman. A fine 
longevity enabled him to carry on his activities right through the 
first half of the 12th century too. 

The most prolific Indian translators in Tibet having worked 
in the last quarter of the 11th century and at the start of the 
12th, are given as twenty-nine, of whom fourteen were surely 
Kashmiris. 

In the capital, Srinagar, an eminent Jayman was gathering 
numerous students. This master was none other than Ratna- 
vajra’s grandson SAJJANA. All Ratnavajra’s line distinguished 
themselves during the second half of the 11th century, but 
Mahajana, Ratnavajra’s son, was a small figure in comparison 
with his son Sajjana, who was one of the most famous scholars 
of the time. 

MaunaJana is the author of only a commentary on the Prajna- 
paramita. He translated it into the Tibetan language. Most of 
the other texts translated by him are connected with the Nama- 
sangitiyogatantra. He also translated into Tibetan a text of 
Vinaya. 

These translations reveal a revival of interest in the doctrine 
of the Cittamatrata. That new vogue, almost the rediscovery of 
a doctrine which had been neglected to the profit of Sunyatavada 
was brought to the fore by Sajjana who was at the origin of that 
movement in Kashmir. His teaching is known in Tibet as “the 
doctrine of Maitreya” and it was spread with some variations by 
Blo-Idan ses-rab who had received it from Sajjana. 

JNANASRIBHADRA: The most illustrious master-teacher introduced 
to the doctrine of Maitreya by Sajjana, was the Kashmiri Jnana- 
sribhadra who came to Tibet during the reign of Rce-Ide at the 
king’s invitation. He played an important role in the spreading 
of logic and of the Abhisamaya. As that author himself colla- 
borated in the translation of his own works, data concerning 
him are numerous and convergent. He was the author of at. 
Jeast sixteen original works and translated most of them into 
Tibetan. On the orders of Rce-Ide Jnanasribhadra undertook 
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FA ie pret of Tho-lin, a new translation of the Vinayasamgraha 
Mdo, LXXIV, 2). 

In western Tibet, Jnanasri fulfilled an important task as a 
translator-interpreter. He settled at the monastery of Tabo, 
founded by Rin-chen bzan-po in the upper valley of the Spiti 
and, in three years, he acquired a good knowledge of the Tibetan 
language. He translated over twelve texts into Tibetan, most of 
which were his own works. 

Apart from VirAvaJRkA who was the “editor” or perhaps 
merely a copyist of the Abhisamayahrdaya and of its vritti, we 
know the name of a Kashmiri bhiksu who worked in Jnanasri’s 
group. He is NArasapDeva the translator of a short text on 
vinaya. 

PARAHITABHADRA: The most elderly of the master-teachers as 
also the most remarkable, Parahitabhadra, a pupil of mahapandita 
Somasri of Kashmir, had the reputation of being a logician. 
Yet, he did only one work on logic and that too of a secondary 
importance. However, he gained fame as the author of two 
philosophical commentaries, the one of madhyamika tendency, 
the other of yogacara tendency. In addition to his own writings 
which he translated at Tho-lin, he also put into Tibetan a num- 
ber of texts on Prajnaparamita and other schools of Buddhistic 
thought. 

The principal collaborator of Blo-Idan ses-rab with whom he 
did some translations of considerable value, is the Kashmiri 
BHAVYARAJA, upadhyaya and pandita. Unlike so many others, 
who grappled by turns with all kinds of subjects, Bhavyaraja 
only interpreted texts on logic. But Bhavyaraja and Blo-ldan 
ses-rab managed well a very much more considerable task. They 
translated, at the request of the Kashmir king Maharajadhira) 
Pramanadeva at the monastery of Cakradhara 1n Kashmir, the 
eno works of Prajaakaragupta. 

The Kasheniris roe soe continued during the end of the 11th 
century to associate themselves with the study of logic and they 
were thus considered as authorities in that sphere. The trans- 
lation of Prajnakaragupta’s works done by Bhavyaraja was 
“rehandled” by the Kashmiri KuMARASRI- This important re- 
vision was a collective task accomplished at Tho-lin under the 
control of two Kashmiris, KUMARASRI and Sunyasri. We do not 
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know what exact functions devolved on those two Kashmiris in 
that learned assembly, that of president or only that of general 
secretary. 


Kashmiri Translators of the Ratnagupta Vihara in Kashmir, at 
Lhasa and in Chan-si 


The modest translators who assisted Blo-Idan ses-rab and Ni- 
magrags being not-so-wel] known, and rightly so, than Sajjana, 
Jnanasri or even Parahita or Bhavyaraja, nevertheless deserve 
the recall of their career and work. KANAKAVARMAN, TILAKA- 
KALASA and JAYANANDA have a point in common: they were great 
travellers. The first two followed Ni-magrags to western Tibet, 
then to Lhasa. One can imagine the strength of the links which 
must have been created between those men by shared dangers 
and labour, amid the long solitude of the routes and the hazards 
of travel. 

Tilakakalasa devoted himself essentially to the madhyamika 
philosophy, in the prasangika perspective. But he also translat- 
ed an important number of hymns, fifteen in all, and he was 
doubtless himself the author of four of them. 

Kanakavarman did not publish any work. He translated some 
texts. Like Tilakakalasa and doubtless with him, he went to 
central Tibet, and at Lhasa in the vihara of Ra-mo-che he cor- 
rected in the company of Ni-magrags, important translations. 

Jayananda is assuredly one of the yOungest master-teachers of 
the group. He lived from 1070 to 1141. According to Gzon- 


nu dpal, that Kashmiri, “a reincarnation of Sron-bcan sgam-po, 


disciple of Kalacakrapada Junior” occupied himself essentially 


with madhyamika philosophy. He translated into Tibetan the 


tika, of which he was the author, at the vihara in Chan-si, 
between the Hoang-ho and the Tien-shan. 


The bhiksu KuMARAPRAINA, a Kashmiri was among those 
whose names have not been kept for us, a modest assistant of 
Jayananda. He is mentioned, along with JIVADHARI, as a copyist. 


He also translated while at Chan-si the Aksarasataka and its 
vritti under the direction of Jayananda. 


Twelfth to Fourteenth Centuries 


After a period of intense speculative activity and exchanges kept 
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up between Kashmir and Tibet, Kashmir Buddhism seems to have 
entered a supine phase; in any case mention of Kashmir is rarer 
in the source documents. Moreover, the general situation was 
hardly favourable to meditation and study. After the death of 
Jayasimha, Kashmir fell a prey to civil strife, court intrigues and 
political demoralisation. Kashmir Buddhism as also other 
cultural activities lost lustre with the commencement of the 
twelfth century. If Kanakavarman, Tilakakalasa and Jayananda 
undertook far-off journeys, was it not partly to draw closer to 
centres of Buddhistic study more prosperous than was the case 
in Kashmir? 

The activity of the known master-teachers is linked almost 
without discontinuity: the collaborators of Ni-magrags, in parti- 
cular Jayananda, worked on right into the middle of the 12th 
century. ALANKARADEVA Was his junior, and SAKYASRIBHADRA, 
born in 1127, certainly started his long career shortly after him. 

The Kashmiri ALANK ARAKALASA belongs to the middle of the 
12th century. It was in India, where he was studying, that 
Alankara met the lo-ca-ba of Sten, and it is on the invitation of 
his Tibetan student that he wended his way to Tibet. Some of 
the books they carried with them, marked with the name of Sila- 
kara, were still in existence in the monastery of Nor a few years 
ago. The longest of the translations done by the lo-ca-ba of Sten 
and his teacher is a text of Vinaya of the old Kashmin school. 

Finally, last but not the least, Chul-khrims *byun-gnas brought 
back from a new journey in India a copy of the Mahavibhasa. 
Alankara and he tackled together the task of translating that 
monument of thought. But death surprised Alankara when the 
two translators had finished about two thirds of their under- 
taking. Later no one had the courage to take up the interrupt: 
ed work, and the Vibhasa was never translated in extenso 10 


Tibetan. ; ities 
ntury while Kashmir was languishing 
At the end of the 12th century Ce ee eae 


f the paltry inheritors of Jayasim 
Pate pone the Aaet* of Muhammad Ghori. The tidal es 
of Islainic conquest of northern India passed unnotice 2 : 
Kashmir, but quite a number of Kashmiris, far from seis te 
province were present at tragic events 1n Magadha. Mu t 


ibn-Bakbtyar conquered this province entirely, massacred at 
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Odantapuri numerous religious people and destroyed that univer- 
sity as well as that.of Vikramasila. 

The pandits and students of the Magadhian universities after 
having regrouped themselves at Jagaddala, were dispersed. 
Several among those emigrants were doubtless Kashmiris, the 
most famous of them all, the !ast “rector” of Vikramasila, an 
old man hailing from Kashmir, SakyasRIBHADRA. He was 
bern in 1127 and he had gone to Vikramasila where he had 
been the student of Subhakara. Then he had become the 
guardian of the gate (Head of a Department of Studies). He 
was at that time considered as one of the two great savants 
of the Indian Buddhist world, the other being Ratnaraksita. 

After the raid of Muhammad ibn-Bakhtyar, about 1197, 
Sakyasribhadra succeededjin getting back with other monks to 
Jagaddala where he lived three years. Aged seventy-three, he 
undertook the journey to Tibet and travelled about in order to 
visit some monasteries. His career was not finished; in fact he 
lived eighteen years in Tibet. In fact Sakyasri had in Tibet 
where he was simply known as the Kha-che pan-chen, “the great 
Pandit from Kashmir’, a considerable disciplinary importance 


and he exercised himself practically the functions of superior of 
the monastery of Sa-skya, 


Sakyasribhadra’s name a 
textual work is not conside 
of his person which m 


Ppears in the catalogues. Though his 
table, it is the radiation and authority 
i ake his importance. He interested him- 
seif in the Kalacakra, in the Namasamgiti, in the cult of Tara: 
he 1s the last Indian in the transmission of the ritual of the Tara, 
inaugurated by another Kashmiri, RAviGurTa. 

At the end of his life, doubtless impelled by nostalgia for his 
native province, Sakyasri came back to’Kashmir, where he had 
time to accomplish an important task, before dying aged 98 on 
January 25, 1225. The author of the Blue Annals advises us 
that Kashmiri Buddhism Was then in full decline. “Although 
the doctrine was being spread in Kashmir, the monks were very 
few. The Master of the Law (Sakyasri) increased the number of 
monks, and established the correct Path of the tantra and of the 
sutra, The king who had become a heretic, was re-established 
in the doctrine, the Mahapandita restored the vihara and the 


ruined statues.” It is only a pity that the chronicler Jonaraja 
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does not supply us with any indication of the revival of Bud- 
dhism in Kashmir. 

Roundabout the year of Sakyasribhadra’s death an event of 
great significance took place in Tibet. Kublai Khan conquered 
eastern Tibet and after he ascended the throne of China the 
Mongol emperor invited to his court Phagspa Lodoi Gyaltshan, 
the nephew of the celebrated Sakyasribhadra. The Phagspa 
stayed for twelve years at the court of the emperor, instructing 
him on the ritual and doctrine of Buddhism, of which he became 
a devout and ardent follower. In return for his services, Kublai 
Khan invested the Phagspa with sovereign powers over Tibet 
proper including all the three districts. From this time the 
Sakya-pa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet and re- 
mained so at least nominally under twenty-one successive Lamas. 

At the opening of the 13th century when Kashmir was on the 
verge of Muslim penetration and domination, Buddhism was 
forsaken there by the people. But some Kashmiris were still 
working in Tibet for the cause of the Law. : 

VIMAT.ASRIBHADRA; Kashmiri, is the author of a Panca- 
sia. Above all he worked with Tibetan collaborators at the 
translation into Tibetan of the important tika of the Hevajra- 
tantra, In collaboration with another Kashmiri, DHARMADHARA, 
he translated the Sekoddesatika of Nar pa. 

We learn from an incidental remark in the Blue Annals of the 
existence of another Kashmiri, BHUMIS2I, about whom we are 
otherwise ignorant. who transmitted the initiation of Vajravali 
toa Tibetan monk. Finally SuMANAHSRI collaborated with a 
‘Tibetan scholar the translation of number of Buddhist texts. 
He taught Bu-ston the cycle of Padmajala. It is spo is 
find in the Bstan-gyur a Tibetan translation of the Meghadu 
of Kalidasa done at Sa-skya. Sumanahsri order to ae 
the end of that difficult undertaking which merited oe = 
the title of mahakavi took the assistance of two Tibetan 


translators. 
Thus came to an end the coll 
master-teachers and Tibetan scholat 
‘the day Thomi Sambhotta began to 
Since the pilgrimage of Hiua Tsiang; S 
ed by and Kashmiri Buddhism accomp! 


aboration between Kashmiri 
s lasting seven centuries from 
preach in Tibet. 

even centuries had glar- 
ished an immense task 
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until the 14th century: work of evangelisation and translati yn; 
speculative and practical research in spheres as diverse as criti- 
cism of knowledge; logic and psychosomatic techniques; without 
omitting the pietist and even mystical aspect. The master- 
teachers of the 14th century, although learned, were turned to- 
wards the past. 

The Kashmiri monks were ardent missionaries. But they had 
been able to play that role of first importance in the history of 
civilisation by going away from their native province. At the 
time of retirement homewards those great travelling monks must 
have seemed rather strangers. One can be sure that on his re- 
turn from Tibet, Sakyasri was speaking with difficulty his 
mother tongue, and if he had worked for the Law, that was by 
expressing himself in Sanskrit. Formerly champion of the 
plebian language, Buddhism had remained wit 
and the learned monks who knew Tibetan had neglected to 
write in Kashmiri. It is a Saivite, Lalla who, at the start of the 
Mussalman occupation, had for the first time used popular lan- 
guage of her country in mystic hymns.8 
Yet, whether one grants it or not, the methods of investigation 
of the unconscious and of liberation of the vasana, associated with 
belief in the inanity of appearances, have seriously injured the 


moral purity and have slyly inflected the Buddhistic ideal, in as. 
much as the cynicism of certain vajracarya permitted all forms of 
imposture. 


h the apabrahmsa, 


Finally, a supreme paradox, Buddhism can have been the: 
victim of its Popularity. Jt had implanted itself so deepiy in the 
Kashmiri soil that it had been absorbed there more easily than 
in other provinces where it Was established less firmly. The local 
purana, the Nilamata, which used to fix, as far as in distant 
cantons, the ritual of peasant life, was already reserving a. 


& Yet, at the same epoch, the Kashmirj i i i 
. ’ miri Buddhis i i 
seems, a Certain influen ER rice tet gi 
early as 1251-52, Mon 
of the kingdom’ 
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place for it. Among the Kashmiri festivals it mentions the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Buddha and on that occasion, the 
offering of food and clothes to the monks. 

After all, what was the religion of the countryside? Saivism? 
Very surely, but especially that nameless religion made up of 
rites linked with the rhythms of country life and cults devoted 
to local divinities, to innumerable nagas or the springs and lakes. 

The pilgrimages, the yarra, ancestors of the modern mela, had 
a secular aspect. They were occasions for reunions, for contacts 
—that is the meaning of mela in Sanskrit—, and in the heart of 
the village or of the family, the faithful of the various religious 
groups used alike to take part: it is doubtless in those conditions 
that a local tutelary spirit, topographically anchored in the soil 
of Kashmir and already assimilated to Siva, Nandikesvara, be- 
came the divinity of Vajrayana. ; 

In its popular context, it is as though Buddhism hardly seems 
a distinct religion, and the differences revealed themselves as 
more negligible again when Islam was preached. On the con- 
trary, there appeared a unity of belief and hope, Which expresses 
itself through the pen of a late chronicler, invoking He ae 
imposes karmic links in time and space. Proclaims Jonaraja: 
atma vastu sivo’stu vastvatha harih so” pyatmabhur astu va 


j namah kurmahe 
Ano V ‘ino’stu vastvatha param tasmat n 
eatin —2nd RT., stanza 250. 


“Whether He be the Atman or whether He be Siva or —m 
Hari, whether He be Brahma or the Buddha ‘or yet again 
Jina, let us render to Him supreme homage ! 


10 


Kashmir-Gandhara Art 


Kashmir though not having come directly under the sway of the 
Indo-Grecian empire was yet profoundly affected by the Greek 
artistic inflaences. From bygone ages the inhabitants of the 
Happy Valley have been known throughout the world as accom- 
plished artisans, possessing an artistic bend of mind, contributed 
to a very great extent by their beautiful natural surroundings. 
Even their indigenous philosophy—the Kashmir Saivism—has 
raised art to the highest pinnacle as according to Abhinavagupta 
to knead nature into a work of art is the nearest approximation 
to the knowledge of godhead. 

Kashmiris have been known to outsiders as Shastra-Silpina of 
architects on account of their well-known skill in building. 
Similarly in the realm of sculpture they, like the Greeks, person” 
fied the natural objects and imparted to them life and vividness 
as beheld and experienced by them in their heavenly homeland. 
Religious fervour of these early artists found outward expression 
in the building of temples and iconographs. The Cosmic Force, 
the animating principle of Indian Pantheism was worshipped, as 
noted above, under the name of Siva. He inspired the artist: 
sculptor of Kashmir: Siva as Terrible—Bhairava—Siva as 
Saviour and above all Siva as the Ardnareswar united with bis 
consort, Parvati, the Maid of the Mountains. Mr. Grousset 


observes: 
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“There is a profound symbolism in this whose philosophic 
import we should be careful not to misinterpret, for it shows 
us the god of destruction as one and the same with the 
creative principle, the act of death as the source of genera- 
tive power.” 


This unique development of the Kashmiri sculpture was carried 
to Central Asia, Tibet and China where under the influence of 
Buddhism, Avalokiteswar, the Adhi-Buddha and the numerous 
Dhyani-Buddhas are represented as both destructive power as 
well as creative energy. Right from the farthest corners of 
Central Asia to Japan and the uplands of Tibet, the influence of 
Kashmiri Art is apparent even to this day. 

China has been deeply affected by the introduction of the 
Graeco-Buddhist art which followed in the wake of the | 
Kashmirian and Indian missionaries to that country. That the 
Original home of this school of art was at Gandhara has now 
been fully established. The part which the Kashmiri artists 
played in the development of the Gandharan art has not been 
fully brought out by the authorities on the subject, presumably 
due to the paucity of archaeological data in the Valley. But the 
recent discoveries of terra cota tiles at Harvan and fragments of 
Statuary at Uskur, remove to a great extent this lacuna. All 
the same the close political and cultural ties existing between 
Kashmir and Gandhara in ancient times is proof positive of the 
fact that Kashmiri artists must have been responsible to a great 
extent for the development of this famous school of ancient 
Graeco-Buddhist art. It will not, therefore, be out of place 
to deal with this important aspect in a more detailed manner. 

The break up of the Empire of Asoka had the usual repercus- 
sions on the Nerth-Western Province of India. The control of 
the central authority being weakened, renewed incursions into the 
Punjab by northern people took place. This time, the invaders 
were far advanced in civilization. The Greeks had set up an 
independent kingdom in Bactria and they crossed the Indian 
frontier and occupied Gandhara. As time went on, these Bactrian 
Greeks born in India were actually received into the fold of the 
Hindu religion. This fusion of the two People produced a re- 
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markable synthesis of the Indo-Greek civilizations giving birth 
to the famous Gandhara school of art.’ 

With the movement of the Kushan horde, however, Gandhara 
came under their sway when Kadphises IL overthrew the last 
Greek monarch, Hermaeus. The Kushans gradually reduced to 
subjection the various petty Greek, Parthean and Saka kingdomis 
and built up an extensive empire under Kanishka. The important 
role that Kashmir played politically and culturally under 
Kanishka has already been dealt with. The Hellinised art of 
Gandhara appealed to the Kushans and under Kanishka. it 
flourished travelling to far off places ia India and Central Asia. 

Long before Greeks penetrated to this region, Gandhara had 
close political relations with the kingdom of Kashmir. Kalhana 
lays the first scenes of his immortal Rajatarangini there. Subse- 
quently, we find frequent reference to Gandhara and its 
Brahmins? [tis recorded that Mihirkula the Epthalite Hun 
king of Kashmir settled thousands of Gandharan Brahmins in 
Kashmir. He also tells us that the young warriors of Gandhara 
were in great demand for the ariny of Kashmir.* 


“The abundance in which the coins of Indo-Greek, Parthean 
and Saka kings of north-western India were found ull wad 
ly in. Kashmir points to the existence of considerable com 

mercial intercourse, if not actual political connection, ee 

ween the Valley and the principalities of Peshawar an 

Kabul in the last two centuries BC and the first century 


aD." 


The earliest propagation of Buddhist religion io aaa oe 
Gandhara is attributed to the same pean ae eh 
great missionary sent by Moggaliputta Tisa, the re igio eee 
of Asoka. The kingdom of Kashmir appears pean ee 
as a part and parcel of Gandhara. In the list of SI 


: i oa 
janapadas, the Buddhist texts mention Kashmir Gandhara 


1 Rawlinson, India—A Short Cultural History. 
2 Rajatarangini, i-66,68,307, i145. 
3 R.S. Pandit, River of Kings, P- 615. 


ee S 9. 
4 R.C. Kak, Ancient Monuments in Kashmir, P- 52. 
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one Janapada indicating thereby that the tvo countries formed 
one political unitin the pre-Asokan period. During Asoka’s 
reign Kashmir and Gandhara came closer together. Even after 
the break up of his vast empire, the connections were maintained; 
alternately Gandhara becoming the vassal of Kashmir and the 
Punjab. King Meghavahana of Kashmir was brought from 
Gandhara by the nobility of Kashmir to rule over the land after 
the retirement of Samdhimat Aryaraja.* That Kashmir and 
Gandhara continued to remain one political unit after Asoka, is 
evidenced by the Greek records in which Kashapyro (Kashyapa- 
pura, Kashmir) is described as a Gandharan city. In the Mulin- 
dapanha which was composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era, the two countries are compounded as Kashmira-Gandhara. 
There can also be no doubt that Kalhana’s reference to the expe- 
ditions of Kashmiri kings into the north-west frontier of India. 
are historical facts. We learn from Hiun Tsiang that when he 
visited Taxila, he found the country to be a dependency of 
Kashmir. 

The close connections of the various Kashmiri kings with 
the Sahi rulers of the Kabul Valley whose capital was at 
Udbhandapura (modern Ohind) is amply proved from a study 
of the Rajatarangini. Lalitaditya gave shelter to many young 
princes of the later Kushan Tulers of the Kabul Valley and 
appointed them to high posts under him. In the later history 
of Kashmir we learn that the Kashmiri kings entered into 
matrimonial relations with the Sahi kings of Gandhara. Under 
Anantdeva (1028-63 ap) we find several scions of that 
house designated as Sahiputras or Rajputras in positions of 
great honour and power at the Kashmir court.¢ The last 
independent ruler of this line at Gandhara, Trilocanpala, though 
aided by the then king of Kashmir, Sangramaraja (1003-28 ap) 
received a crushing defeat at the hands of Muhammad Ghazni 
and spent the rest of his days as a refugee in Kashmir. In the 
14th century Sikandar Butshikan Conquered Gandhara and 


5 See Raj., iii-2. Like Meghavahana, Udhyana Deva too, a refugee in 
Gandhara was restored to the throne of Kashmir in the 14th century. 

6 Compare Rajatarangini, vii-144,178 274, Among the wives of King Harsa 
there were Vasantalekha and other Sahi Princesses. vii-956,1470. 
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miarrie i 
od ee whose son the celebrat- 
ee ar of Kashmir. 
dee eis tec be and cultural ties existing between 
etna ashmir and Gandhara, it Is unimaginable 
cet ak “e — school of art could have ‘developed indepen- 
~ : € skilled hands of the Kashmirian artists. For 
ousands of years past, Kashmiri artisans have been famous 
for the exquisite products of their artistic hands and even now 
their fame in this respect throughout Asia and Europe has not 
in any way been diminished. If the Greek influences are 
unmistakably found in the ruins of old temples in Kashmir, 
the converse must also be truce and the art of Gandhara must 
have been affected by the skill of Kashmiri sculptor and 
architect. We find that excepting the unavoidable difference 
in the material used for the various buildings in Kashmir and 
Gandhara, the two are practically identical. The early Buddhist 
edifices of Kashmir have practically the same plan and probably 
had the same elevations as the contemporary Buddhist buildings 


of Gandhara.? 


“We have seen,” says Dr. P.C. Bagchi, “that during the 
first period of Buddhist expansion outside India, it was the 
North-West, specially Gandhara and Kashmir which took 
the leading part. It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
missionaries of these two countries who went to Central 
Asia and China would carry with them the elements of the 
Indo-Greek art which was. in their own country, the only 
medium of the plastic expression of their pious aspirations.”* 


for the development of the Gracco- 
Buddhist art which found enthusiastic reception at the hands 
of the Chinese. Numerous Buddhist gods and goddesses— 
Avalokiteswar, Tara, Manjusri, Kwan-Yen, Maitrey, e¢tc..— 
afforded a vast field for the talented sculptors of Kashmir and 
Gandhara. It profoundly reacted on the plastic art of not only 
Central Asia and China but on that of distant Japan. 


Mahayana was responsible 


7 R.C. Kak, Ancient Monuments in Kashmir. 


8 P.C. Bagchi, India and China. 
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“Gandhara,” says Arnold Silcock, “was the chief centre in 
northern India of a school of sculpture influenced by Greek 
ideas... . Its site was the Peshawar Valley, which in ap 78 
fell into the hands of Kanishka, king of the Indo-Scytheans. 
This is the race from which China received Buddhist 
influences and in particular the knowledge of Stupa design 
which so strongly affected the early pagodas. The Indo- 
Scytheans were nomads with almost no art of their own 
and, being fair-complexioned and partly European, no doubt 
the traditional Grecian type of figure sculpture in Gandhara 
powerfully appealed to them. 
“But an added incentive was the conversion of Kanishka to 
Buddhism. From then onthe Gandhara school flourished 
and its Hellinistic ideals strongly affected the art of the Far 
East, including eventually that of China, Ainong the most 
noticeable characteristics which ultimately reached China 
are the Greek method of rendering the folds of drapery 
and the Apollo: like cast of face. This is the most obvious 
departure from the indigenous Indian model, for like all the 
art of Greeks, it displays their preoccupation with man’s 
beauty and intelligence whereas Indian art was solely 
devoted to the worship of their gods. 
“The Buddhist sculpture at first displayed the native and 
Indo-Scythean features already present in the Chinese school. 
a included a certain flatness in rendering the human 
gure, a curious smile, a wedge-shaped nose, and a dignified 
pose and flowing lines of drapery, legacies of the Gandharan 
school. 
Ne alee Sig _ the Indian deities were accepted 
' , sculptors. The most usual pose, 
that curious Side-ways tilt, as if the god were about to 
dance, was emphasized by the prominent hips and slim 
waist. Another pose which came from India was the 


attitude of royal ease or kingly pose, as it is variously called, 
much used in the statues of Kwan-yen,’” 


9 Introduction to Chinese Art and 
Pratap Singh Museum in Srinagar 
tuary having such poses, 


History, Pp. 153, 173, 189. The Sri 
contains numerous places of old sta- 


Jp 
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“Tt was from these Indian centres of Hellinized Buddhism 
(Kashmir Gandhara),” says C.P. Fitzgerald, “that the 
ieligion and the art spread eastward across Central Asia 
until it penetrated China and later crossed to Japan.” 
“The architectural remainin Kashmir,” says Cunningham, 
“are perhaps the most remarkable of the existing monuments 
of India, as they exhibit undoubted traces of the influence 
of Grecian art.” 


The Kashmirian fanes are distinguishable by the graceful 
elegance of their outlines, by the massive boldness of parts and 
by the happy propriety of their decorations. 


“As a whole,” he says, “I think that the Kashmir architec- 
ture with its noble fluted pillars, its vast collonades, its lofty 
pediments and its elegant trefoiled arches is fully entitled 


to be classed as a distinct style." 


Whether the Kashmirian architects were influenced by the 
Greek art or vice versa is still a moot point but suffice it to say 


that traces of the Kashmirian architecture have recently been 


found in some parts of Central Asia and South China. Dr. 


Stein while conducting archaeological excavations in Central 
Asia discovered a few temples which had round cupolas anda 
few others which had stone-cut imitations of the “lantern” roof 
still found today in Persia and Kashmir. Each of these 
cell-like temples was furnished with a small vestibule of the 


Kashmirian type. : 
Apart from the stone structures as preserved to usin the 


ruined temples of Kashmir, the major constructions in en 
were in timber as now. All writers on Kashmir hold the sc 
that timber was profusely used since otherwise the ees ae 
obliteration of the numerous cities and towns mentioned 1n e 


nq —A Short Cultural History- ; ; 
: fe . ; 10 means impossible that these pointed domes, gablets 
Lee amigas fected the architecture of the 


i ly a 
led arches may have strongly 
ee Brit. Article on Architecture , Vol. II, p. 397. 
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Rajatarangini and later Chronicles could not have taken place.” 
This branch of architecture is primarily responsible for the 
design and carvings in the Buddhist pagodas in China. A 
specimen of the ancient Kashmiri wood worker’s art is preserved 
to this day in the monastery at Alchi in Ladakh where richly 
carved wood has been profusely employed. In front of the 
temple there is a verandah with substantial wooden pillars 
surmounted by beautifully carved capitals on which there is a 
cornice similarly ornamented. Above this are smaller pillars 
and arches with trefoil design and images of Buddha and 
Buddhist saints. The doors too have very broad frames which 
are carved in Kashmiri style. On the wall both inside and out, 
there are numerous paintings. Mr. Francke says that there are 
monasteries presenting similar characteristics and at Kanika in 
Zanskar and Sumsa, Mongygya, Chiglan and Bazgu. He says: 


“1 have visited the Chigtan monastery and discovered in the 
hall, besides a Tibetan inscription of the Chief of Chigtan, 
a Sanskrit inscription in Kashmiri Sarda characters. The 
fact that by these monks the Sarda characters were used 
seems to provide a clue to the nature of the well-known stone 
images at Dras. General Cunningham found on one of 
them an inscription in Kashmiri Sarda characters and read 
the word Maitreyan among others. In these sculptures, we 


probably have a monument of the introduction of Buddhist 
art from Kashmir.’”!9 


In the three hundred years of T’ang rule China enjoyed a 
fulness of creative and intellectual life unparalleled in her history, 
before or since. This was the time of the great translations of 
Buddhist texts from Sanskrit; of the adaptation of the doctrine 


12 Mirza Haidar Dughlat who invaded Kashmir in 1532 writing about 
Kashmiri wooden architecture says: 
“In the town there are many lo ty buildings constructed of fresh-cut 
pine. Most of these are at least five storeys high, each storey contains 
apartments, halls, galleries and towers. The beauty of their exterior 
defies description and all who behold them for the first time, bite the 
finger of astonishment with the teeth of admiration.’ , 

13 Rev, A.H. Francke, A History of Western Tibet. 


os 
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to the Chinese mentality. It was the time when Buddhist art 
rose to Its highest perfection, particularly in the realm of sculp- 
ture, lively examples of which still survive and bear witness to 
a grave and deep spirituality that later periods could never emu- 
late. This was the period as mentioned above when Kashmiri 
monks in ther thousands went to China carrying the message 
and profoundly affecting its art and culture."* 

Hiun Tsiang mentions that in the town of P-kia-li (modern 
Moji in Chinese Turkestan) he saw a Sitting figure of Buddha 
about seven feet high, and marked with all the distinguishing 
signs of beauty. Its appearance was imposing and dignified. 
On its head was a precious gem-ornament which spread abroad 
a brilliant light. He records that the general tradition was that 
it had come from Kashmir by the influence of prayer.'® 

The advent of Buddhism exercised an even more extensive 
influence on the Chinese art both in manner and methods. Port- 
rait, frescoc and figure painting profited by the examples of 
Buddhist art. Unfortunately, there is no extant specimen of 
painting by Kashmiri artists of the early period in Kashmir, but 
it is believed by eminent quthorities that temples like Pand- 
renthan had ceilings painted with exquisite figures of Hindu and 
Buddhist gods and goddesses. 

Recent discoveries of cave temples in Central Asia have reveal- 
ed fine specimens of painting akin to the Hindu art. ‘“‘All along 
the route”, says Stein, “from Kashgar in Sinkiang to Tung huan 
the last stage in the journey to China proper, Buddhist monks 
built cave temples and rest houses many of which they adorned 
with mural paintings and sculptures.""° In the various Tibetan 
monasteries which fortunately were not affected by political and 
religious vandalism, Bikshu Rahula has noted many portrait and 
fresco paintings of ancient Kashmirian artists. The German 
.explorers and scholars, Dr. von LeCoq and Dr. Grunwedel have 
also discovered magnificent stucco work and frescoe of the 
7th century in the ancient Tukhara country. The majority 
of finds come from Turfan and the frescoes representing Buddhas 


14 Tsui Chi, A Short History of Chinese Civilisation. 
15 Si-yu-ki, translated by Samuel! Beal. 
16 Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan. 
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in the manner of Graeco-Buddhist art and paintings representing 
secular life are now lodged in the Museum Fur Volerkunde in 
Berlin. 


Sanskrit . 


The greatest medium of interchange of cultures between 
Kashmir and Central Asia during the period beginning from 
300 sc was the Sanskrit language and literature. It fouad 
ardent students in both the countries and it is now established 
that Kashmir was primarily responsible for carrying this language 
to important centres of Sanskrit culture in Central Asia, parti- 
cularly Turfan and Kucha. Birchbark manuscripts discovered 
in Central Asia show the close cultural relations between Kash- 
mir and Turkestan. In 1890, a birch-bark manuscript was 
found in Kucha in a stupa by two Turks who sold it to Col. 
Bower who was then in Kucha. The Bower Manuscript is now 
in the Bodlean Library at Oxford. The manuscript which 
belongs to the second half of the fourth century deals with 
medicines and drugs and the author mentions the names of 
wellknown Indian writers on medicine. Later the German 
mission discovered in Central Asia still earlier Sanskrit manu- 
scripts including the plays of the celebrated Asvaghos of which no 
copy was extant in India. Buddhist dramas were also composed 
in Sanskrit in Central Asia. The labours of Prof. Levi and 
M. Pelliot have revealed to us the extent of the influence of 
Sanskrit learning there. Similarly in 1892, the French traveller 
Dutreni de Rhine acquired a birch-bark manuscript thirteen 
miles from Khotan. The French Sinologist M. Pelliot visited 
Turkestan in 1906-08 and he discovered Sanskrit manuscripts 
written in the T’ang period. More recently, the chance discovery 
at Gilgit of Buddhist manuscripts of a unique character and 
written in Sarda script has raised the hope that still greater and 
more valuable manuscripts may be discovered in this region. 
Udhbandapura (modern Ohind) was in ancient times the capi- 
tal of the Sahi kingdom of Kabul and Kashmirian literature and 
learning was deeply seated therein. The Sahi princes according 
to the testimony of Alberuni were Turks of Tibetan origin and 
were zealous followers of Buddhism. The Buddhist dynasty of 
Sahis continued without interruption upto the 9th century when 
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= were replaced by a Brahmanic dynasty carrying the same 
title and this dynasty existed upto the 1th century.” We have 
already noticed in detail the cultural relations between Ohind 
and Kashmir. Stein says that the antiquarian remains of Ohind 
were noticed by General Court, one of Ranjit Singh’s French 
Officers; and Sir Alexander Burnes in 1837 removed the marble 
slabs with Sanskrit inscriptions in the Kashmiri Sarda characters 
which are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. A few defaced 
fragments bearing some illegible lines in the same characters were 
picked up by Stein in 1891 from the wall of a ruined mosque 
and deposited in the Lahore Museum. 

The terra cota tiles of Harwan in Kashmir (3rd century AD) 
depict knights on horse-back wearing frock-coats, the national 
dress of the Central Asian people. The tiled-paved courtyard 
of Harwan is extremely interesting on account of the portraits 
of ethnic types which are Central Asian as well as the style of 
dress. The Graeco-Buddhist specimens of sculptures as dis- 
covered in Ushkur (Baramula) closely resemble those found by 
Stein in Central Asia. This shows how closely the art and dress 
and other modes of life of the people of Central Asia and Kash- 
mir had been fused into a harmonious entity between the two 
peoples. A thorough study of the Rajatarangini brings out in 
bold relief the superior status enjoyed by the women of Kashmir 
from ancient times; the prevalence of inter-caste marriages 
among the people; the manly and active mode of their dress. All 
this testifies to the cosmopolitan tastes of the people of Kashmir 
like the Turks of Central Asia. 

Buddhism in Kashmir after having attained its zenith beg 
to decline towards the end of the 9th century AD. Even during 
its hey-day, although the cult of the people was Buddhistic, the 
sub-structure was Brahminical and with the development of 
Mahayana with all its diverse rites and ceremonies borrowed 
from Sivaites, it was only 4 question of time when it would 
entirely vanish from the land of its birth. ‘The scene 
mentions that people having forgotten the rituals prescribe | by 
Nila, the country suffered enormously until the ane Rie 
again revived. But apart from the persecutions of the Buddhists 


egan 


17 Sachau, Alberuni, U-p- 10ff. 
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by foreign conquerors like Mihirkula, the Epthalite Hun 
(528 ap) it was by entirely peaceful means that the reversion to 
the old faith took place. We learn that nearly all the kings and 
nobles be they Bud hist or Hindu supported and endowed 
shrines and temples of both the faiths. The remarkable religious 
tolerance is the key-note of the Kashmiri civilization throughout 
the ages precisely as in China where we find the most varied 
religions flourishing side by side on equal footing. 

The chief cause of the decline of the Buddhist faith in Kash- 
mir was the rise and popularity of the Saiva philosophy through 
the efforts and writings of great scholars like Vasugupta, Kallata 
and the great Abinavagupta. During the 10th and the 11th 
centuries a mass of literature on this philosophy was produced 
and this obscured all other religious and philosophical thought. 
As a natural corollary this philosophy should have been carried 
to the rest of India and China from Kashmir just as previously 
Sanskrit literature and Buddhist religion were promulgated by 
Kashmiri saints and scholars there. But another force that of 
Islam, had meanwhile come on the scene which entirely changed 


the political, religious and cultural set-up of northern India and 
Central Asia. 


J] 


Advent of Islam into Kashmir 


Islam after having captured the imagination of the Arab peo- 
ple became a great proselytizing faith with them and they carried 
it to countries situated far away from their homeland. We learn 
of the first incursions of the Arabs into Central Asia in the 
middle of the Sth century and although their rule was for some 
time thrown into confusion due to the dogged resistance of the 
Sahi rulers of Kabul, they succeeded in converting @ good pro- 
portion of the population. [t was in the 10th century, however, 
that Islam was established firmly in Northern India. But 


Kashmir continued to be ruled by Hindu kings for four cen- 
turies more, although some of the kings (¢.g- Harsa) frequently 
from the Muhammadanised Turks from Central Asia 


to suppress their rebellious feudal lords, the Damaras. Kashmir 
could not, however, for long shut its doors to the new influences 


and finally when in the 14th century Muslim divines like Bul- 
bul Shah and Mir.Sayyid Ali Hamadani prea Islam, a large 
number of peo le were conver:ed_ to it. ubsequently, due to 
the persecutions of the Muslim kings and adventurers, many 
ardent Saivites fled the country and took shelter under the 
Hindu kings of the South. Sanskrit, however, continued to be 
the official language till the reign of Zain-ul-abidin when it was 

its noot the Persian. 
spiel on its coming into contact with the 
Mahayana Buddhism in Central Asia and in some parts of 


sought aid 
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Persia, could not but be influenced by its great philosophical 
thought as well as the devotion and ardour of the monks. The 
religious tolerance and harmlessness to all life as preached 
and practised by its followers took the propagators of the new 
faith completely by surprise. It was, therefore, a matter of time 
when as a result of the synthesis of the two religions there should 
evolve a new School of Islamic thought, the mystics or the Sufis. 


Sufiism 


During the 9th century, Islam had begun to ossify into a 
system of formulas and observances and Sufiism appeared as a 
reaction of the spirit against the letter. There was felt a need for 
a heart religion and the Brahmanic pantheism and Buddhistic 
nihilism, alike teaching the unreality of the seeming world, attract- 
ed the attention of the Sufi doctors, although their mysticism is 
less intense and practical but more airy and literary in character. 

Mysticism, therefore, made great progress in Persia and 
assumed the character of a sect there. A certain Abu Sa’id was 
the first who advised his disciples to forsake the world and 
embrace a monastic life in order to devote themselves exclusively 
to meditation and contemplation; a practice which was bor- 
rowed from Hindu or Buddhist religions. The disciples of Abu 
Sa’id wore a garment of wool (suf) whence they received the 
name of Sufis. Sufiism spread more and more in Persia, the 
home of a people imbibed with the teachings of various 
Asiatic religions and was enthusiastically embraced by those 
who wished to give themselves up undisturbed to philosophical 
speculation. Thus under the colour of Sufiism, opinions entirely 
subversive of the faith of Islam were professed. 

In its first form Sufiism was quite compatible with Muslim 
dogma. It was satisfied to profess a contempt for life and an 
exclusive love of God, and to extol ascetic practices, as the 
fittest means of procuring those states of ecstasy during which 
the soul was supposed to contemplate the Supreme Being face to 
face. But by degrees, thanks to the adepts whom it drew from 
the ranks of heterodoxy, Sufiism departed from its original 
purpose and entered upon discussions respecting the Divine 
nature which finally led to Pantheism. {low much Vedanta and 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism contributed to this develop- 
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ment can easily be found from the general beliefs held by these 
Pantheistic Sufis. Their principal argument was that God 
being one, the creation must make a part of His being, since 
otherwise it would exist externally to Him and would forma 
principle distinct from Him, which would be equal to looking on 
the universe as a deity opposed to God. In their view, God is 
immanent in all things, expresses Himself in all things and is the 
essence of every human soul. There is not only no God but God, 
but no being, life or spirit except the being, life and spirit of 
God. These arguments shocked the orthodox Muslim opinion 
and in the reign of Moktadir, a Persian Sufi, named Haltaj, 
who taught publicly that every one is God, was tortured and 
put to death.” 

The increasing tendency towards Pantheism and ascetic prac- 
tices are the main scope of Sufism. The former was the result 
of contacts and discussions with the various followers of Hindu 
philosophy and the latter were borrowed from Buddhist 


monkery in Central Asia. 


m which in spite of the 
ts philosophical skele- 
cant genuinely Islamic 
ankind.””* 


“The great movement of mysticis 
Greek and Indian origin of much of i 
ton and terminology is the most signifi 
contribution to the religious experience of m 


Several of the chief dervish orders took their birth from 
various accomplished Sufis—A bdul-al-Jilant, who founded the 
Qadirya order; Ahmad-u-Rifai the Rifaiya; Jalal-ud-din Rumi, 
the Mawaliya; etc. Rumi who was the most pele ree 
Sufi was the greatest Pantheistic writer of all ages. - - 
order may be named the Naksbandiya, which has been the mos 


i i kestan. 
important in the Khanates of Tur! a 
There were too among the Naksbandis exercises the res 


i i 1, xxiii, p. 242. 
DE ae posal recall concerning contacts between move- 


is not devoid of interes a ¢ 
s a oe philosophical and mystical research. ape ees ett 
of the great Sufi al-Haltaj, martyred in March 922—Lout: i 
La passion d’al Haltaj. 
3 Grunebaum, Mediaeval Islam. 
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traint of breathing, strongly remniscent of the yoga exercises of 
the Hindu Saivas: Both the Naksbandis and the older forms of 
Sufis taught the doctrine of many lives for one individual soul, 
and that the soul after death returns to the individual in a new 
body. There is thus much in common between the Saiva Hindu 
philosophy and Sufiism which is in fact Hindu Upanisdic ideal- 
ism. The cardinal doctrine of the Sufis that all forms of 
religion are equal, appealed to the intellectuals of the age." 

It was. therefore, fortunate that Islam entered Kashmir from 
Central Asia, the country which owed so much to Kashmir in 
the realm of art and philosophy. It was still luckier that Sufiism 
was the predominant cult which was preached by the first Islamic 
_missionaries in Kashmir. Naturally, it found a ready and warm 

reception and a soil fertile enough for its rapid growth. Sayyid 
Ali Hamadani had no difficulty in converting a fair proportion 
of the intelligentsia to his new creed. Driven from his home 
town of Hamadan in Persia by the persecutions of Timur, the 
Sayyid came to Kashmir where he and his followers were given 
shelter by Sultan Shihab-ud-din. Here he came into contact with 
two of the most famous saints of Kashmir—Lalla the prophetess 
and Sheikh Nur-ud-din alias Nund Rishi. Long and frequent 
were their discussions and the sayings of both the Kashmiri 
saints betray the influence of Sufiism. Kashmir thenceforward 
became a centre of this branch of Muslim philosophy and 
numerous teachers of the sect came here. 


“The fanatical bigotry of a single Muhammadan ruler, 
Sikandar, who earned for himself the characteristic epithet 
of Butsikan, the Idol Breaker, helps only to put into stronger 


relief the tolerance—or may we say, indifference—of the 
princes who preceded and followed him.’’> 


The Shia Sect 


An event of great importance in the spread of Islam in Kashmir 
was the arrival in about 1455 Ap ofa preacher from T’alish on 
the shores of the Caspian, named Shams-ud-din Iraqi, who des- 


4 Sir R.C. Temple, The World of Lalla. 
5 Stein: Introduction to Rajatarangini. 
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cribed himself as the disciple of Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh 
of Khorasan. His father was a Musavi Sayyid and it appears 
that he was converted to Nurbakhshi beliefs early in his life. As 
an envoy of Sultan Hussain Mirza Baiqara (1469-1506) of Herat 
he stayed in Kashmir for eight years and carried on his religious 
mission, secretly though, converting a few people to his faith. 
In 1492 he came back to Kashmir to carry on his religious 
mission. 

. Shams-ud-din, however, professed to be an orthodox Sunni 
like most of the inhabitants of the Valley, but the doctrine he 
preached was “‘conforming neither to the Sunni nor to the Shia 
sect”. In fact the Nurbakhshi movement was an offshoot of the 
Sufi cult prevailing in Persia, and its founder, Sayyid Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh claimed to have seen the Divine Light and to have 
received the esoteric teachings of Ali through the [mam Jafar-i- 
Sadiq. Naturally the teachings of Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh 
had a tendency towards the Shia tenets, and Shams-ud-din Iraqi 
who was his follower reflected these while conducting his prose- 
lytizing mission in Kashmir. With his eloquence and learning, 
he soon succeeded in converting a number of people to the 
Nurbakhshi sect, the most important person being Musa Raina, 
a powerful noble, who gave him money fo carry on his work 
and also land at Zadibal, a suburb to the north of Srinagar, to 

ild a Khanagah on. : : 
a the eee spirit of Sufis did not find favour with fandtl- 
itanic im invaders like Mirza Haidar Dughlat 
cal and puritanic Muslim invaders lIK ee erin aceat 

whose forces occupied Kashmir in 1532 AD. Writes he in g 


wrath and amazement: 


n Kashmir, the Sufis have legitimatised 
so many heresies that they know nothing of what samen” 
unlawful. They consider that piety and purity ee eet 
watching and abstinence in food. They are for oe 
dreams, displaying miracles and obtaining : ee 
information regarding either the future oF : se a 
prostrate themselves before one another a F a 
such disgraceful acts observe the forty days (0 tees Si 
In short nowhere else is such a band of a Ly nas 
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“At the present time i 
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such misfortune and calamities as this, and turn them all 
on to the true path of righteousness.” 


He, therefore, brought down his iron hand on the innocent 
Sufis and tried to eradicate this “evil” from Kashmir. Says he: 


“Thanks be to God that at the present time no one in 
Kashmir dares openly profess this faith: but all deny it, and 
give themselves out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my 
severity towards them, and know that if any one of the sect 
appears, he will not escape the punishment of death.’ 


But all forms of persecutions could not completely deflect the 
tolerant Kashmiris from their lofty principles of love, faith and 
harmlessness. Sheikh Nur-ud-din and his 99 Khalifas or succes- 
sors had, by living a life of coniplete self-abnegation and ex- 
treme tolerance towards the ideas and beliefs of others laid the 
foundations of Sufiism deep enough to withstand the heartless 
persecutions of narrow-minded bigots. About fifty years after, 
when Akbar conquered Kashmir, he found these Sufis or Rishis 


as they were called by Kashmiris, still in large numbers. Abul 
Fazl writes: 


“The most respectable people of this country (Kashmir) are 
the Rishis who, although they do not suffer themselves to be 
fettered by traditions, are doubtless true worshippers of God. 
They revile not any other sect and ask nothing of anyone; 
they plant the roads with fruit treesto furnish the traveller 
with refreshments; they abstain from flesh and have no 


intercourse with the other sex. There are two thousand of 
these Rishis in Kashmir.’’? 


It was in the time of Darasikoh that a regular university of 
Sufiism was established in Kashmir. He built a spacious and 
beautiful building (now called Parimahal) on a spur of the 
Zebwan mountain overlooking the Dal lake. His tutor and 


6 Mirza Haidar Dughlat, Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 436. 
7 Ain-i-Akbari, translated by Jarret. 
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preceptor Mulla Akhund Badakshani was placed at its head and 
with the help of Kashmiri Sanskrit and Persian scholars he got 
here the Upanishads translated into Persian which tended to 
spread widely the doctrines contained in them, at any rate 
among the Sufis. 

What a message of human brotherhood and love should 
have emanated from the synthesis of Muslim, Buddhist and 
Hindu philosophies from Kashmir can weil be imagined than 
described. But the rapacious proclivities of many a brutal king 
whose political aims were served by exploitation of religious 
intolerance, nipped the flower in the bud. Still however the 
general mass of the Kashmiri population remained undettered 
and quietly followed their spiritual guides both Hindu and 
Muslim. This feeling continues till today as witness the huge 
concourse of people who often visit the tombs and shrines of 
such saints and Rishis. 


Kashmiri Scholars in Central Asia 

Whereas Islam was carried to Kashmir by Sufi and Sayyid mis- 
sionaries from Central Asia, many famous scholars from Kashmir 
went to that region to acquire mastery of Islamic Jurisprudence, 
Arabic Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, History, Arabic 
and Persian Literature. The famous madrasas at Samarkand and 
Bukhara had on their rolls some of the outstanding scholars from 
Kashmir. Here we may mention the names of two eminent 
scholars of the 16th century who undertook the arduous gee 
to Central Asia in quest of knowledge. Sheikh big he i 
who was a famous mystic, statesman and traveller an fae 
made an appreciable contribution to the oar arene ee 
ture, went, after completing his studies in Kas as a 
rr gov Contral A (NE Tih fess 

ik sain. There he,came 
pe ed of his time _ - return from Khwarazm 
d to be an accomplished scholar. 7 . 

bg outstar ding Kashmiri scholar, age ae 
the celebrated author of Dabistan-i-Mazahi B be ae edi 
education in Kashmir, went to Central Asia to ee rate 
sciences at one of the madrasas and stayed there f vals aad 
of years. From there he went to Balkh and took Ss 
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its ruler, Nazar Muhammad Khan. Later he returned to India 
and took service under Dara Shikoh. There he came in touch 
with several known Sufis from Central Asia and Persia, notably 
Sheikh Habibullah. 


Art Influences from Central Asia 


Under the benign rule of king Zain-ul-abidin the cultural influ- 
ences from Central Asia and Persia were marked in all the 
spheres of arts and crafts and literature. It has been mentioned 
before that as a boy he lived for seven years at the court of 

_ Tamerlane in Samarkand which at that time was in its full glory 
and set the tone of fashion in the East and where great philoso- 
phers, artists and literary persuns flourished. 

We owe to Zain-ul-abidin the revival of the shawl industry as 
well as the carpet trade. Paper was also first introduced by him 
from Central Asia. The Persian language received his special 
Patronage as a result of which Kashmiris acquired great profi- 
ciency in this language producing later on such outstanding 
Persian poets as Ghani and Sarfi. 

The extent of the influence of Chinese and Tibetan art on the 
products of Kashmir can be gauged from the widespread use of 
their motifls in embroidery, metal-work, wood-carving, papicr- 
machie, etc. Besides the shawl and chinar patterns, the Dragon 
and Lhassa form the Preponderating designs in silk and numda 
embroidery. In silver and copper metal-ware the popular pat- 
terns are Lhassa bowls, Yarkand vase, Bukhara vase, Kashgar, 
Aftaba and Lotus. 

After the reign of Zain-ul abidin Kashmir again fell into dis- 
order until it was finally brought under the rule of the Mughals 
in 1586. This period also witnessed a resurgence of artistic 
movement due to the encouragement of the great Mughal 
emperors who often visited the Valley. Their rule is however 


chiefly now remembered by the magnificent gardens which they 
laid out in Kashmir and which are its pride. 


Garden Traditions 


The Mughal gardens of Kashmir are world-famous. Tom 
Moore in his immortal Lalla Rookh has painted some of these in 
colours so brilliant as to leave a lasting impression on the 
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readers. The history o ’ ions i 
Kashmir is closely De arte ae er 
; yas t uence of Buddhist 
landscape gardening in China and Japan. 

From very early times flowers and plants have been admired 
and cultivated in India. There are many references to gardens 
in the old Buddhist literature and Sanskrit plays. In section 
CCIV of the Adi Parva and section III of the Sabha Parva of 
the Mahabharata, minute descriptions of gardens as laid out 
by the architect Maya are given. The sacred groves round 
Buddhist shrines were also among early forms of Indian gat- 
dening. 

The ancient. Indian, like the Chinese, preferred still lotus- 
bearing waters, pent-up within paved embankments. Pleasure 
houses and trees crowding the garden were additions of later 
times. There was no attempt made at ensuring running water 
or ab-i-rawan simply because in both the countries water has been 
plentiful and rivers abound. . 

Kashmir which has been endowed with an abundance 
of springs, lakes, glens and mountains and all sorts of most 
beautiful flowers, is really Nature’s own garden, requiring no 


o improve upon. Numerous sites can easily be 


human hand t 
eption of Jand- 


found which are symptomatic of the Hindu conc 
ing. Siva the water diviner always on the prowl 
Jeasing pent-up waters required for 
d area is the presiding Deity of 


Kashmir. It was He who cut open the pent-up waters of the 
1 lake in the Valley of Kashmir. And thus wherever 4 
hill came down gently sloping to 4 water reservoir OF wherever 
there was a spring gushing out cool and nectarlike water, the 
area waS utilized by the early Hindus in laying out a landscape 
“on the propagation of the Buddhist doctrine the lotus 
received a new significance. What the Mihrab (Alah is a spirit, 
invisible, intangible) is to the Muhammadans, the Cross of 
Redemption to the Christians, the Lotus !s to the Buddhist and 

the Cosmic Waters 1s the symbol 


the Hindu. A lotus floating on ’ , 
of the creation of the world. The Buddhist and Hiadu mis- 
sionaries with their wide sympathies and their simple joyous love 


of nature, travelled far and wide and wherever they went they 


scape garden 
in the hills and helping in re 
fertilisation of the cultivate 


primeva 
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carried the garden traditions with them. The cultivation of 
flowers was a religious compulsion—one had to make the early 
morning offerings of beautiful flowers at the feet of the deity. 

The flowery tablelands and valleys of Central Asia from 
which originally the Vedic Aryans had come to India, furnished 
a fertile soil for laying out of gardens by these missionaries 
round the Buddhist shrines and monasteries. Sir Aurel Stein 
in his account of the journey to the sand buried cities of Khotan 
constantly mentions the gardens which formed such pleasant 
camping grounds all along his route from Kashmir to his 
headquarters at Khotan. At Yarkand the garden reserved for 
him, the Chini Bagh (Chinese garden) “proved quite a summer 
palace within a large walled-in garden”. Tanks filled with the 
sacred lotus flowers figured largely in many frescoe paintings 
uncovered among the ruined cities north of Khotan and adjoin- 
ing one of the buried houses the outlines of an ancient garden 
were distinctly traceable. 

“In view of this pictorial representation” says Sir Aurel, “I 

feel convinced that already ancient Khotan had known the 
graceful lotus plant dear to the gods of India. Considering the 
close historical connections between Kashmir and Khotan which 
the local traditions recorded by Hiun Tsiang indicate, it needs 
no effort of imagination to believe that the lotuses that once 
adorned the gardens of settlements now buried by the desert 
sand were originally derived from the great Himalayan Valley, 
on the shores of which I had so often admired them.’’ 

Farther and farther as the Kashmirian monks and scholars 
penetrated into China they carried with them the traditions of 
Sart Be hi of China and Japan owned its sway. 
Pitahiss dank fe Annals that Dharmamitra a Kashmiri 
Runded 4. sthare in Tea to China in the early Sth century, 
thousand trees around it Th ad re te i 
forgotten in the land of it “ te cena Sian, although 
and Japan feecinfocmed _ yg waar ane ot — 

: nd tinged by the genius of another 
climate and another people. 


In Central Asia and Persia the Buddhist garden took a 


8 Stein, Sand-buried Cities of Khotan. 
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different shape under the i iti 
always the ee ae 7 7 a soap oa 
ning, g - er. The river of life was 
reproduced by directing the water flow through paved ch 
toa central reservoir. Artificial cascades and a scheme of a 
tains in the garden design were introduced and thus was een 
the emblem of immortality and youth, the never-ending mir 
and the ever renewed tree. Here was firduas or garden or 7 
dise which are synonymous.® . aia 
The Mughals from Babar to Shahjahan were great lovers of 
gardens. They reintroduced the old Indian art from their nor- 
thern home-land.!? Babar had imbibed the taste for garden 
designs in Samarkand and Ferghana where the old Indian gar- 
dens had undergone the changes mentioned above. The Mughal 
gardens in India are therefore actually copied from the gardens 
of Turkestan and Persia. Akbar who first brought Kashmir 
under his sway found the country resembling his original home 


in Turkestan and at once set about laying a garden. Jehangir 
ded Nur Jehan excelled all others in 


and his artistically min 
laying out gardens in Kashmir. To them we owe the world- 


famous Nishat, Shalamar, Achhabal and Verinag. Shahjahan 
improved upon these adding to Shalamar a few terraces. 
It is said that there were 700 Mughal gardens round the Dal 
lake which have since disappeared due to the uncertain and 
troublous days which followed the Mughal rule in Kashmir. 
But this tradition never appeared exotic in a milieu where the 
Kashmiri garden traditions existed before. The outward body 
may be Turkestani but the inner soul is Kashmiri. Kashmir 
thus re-embraced an art which had been carried by her sons in 
ancient times to countries far to the east and north. 


9 Pandit Anand Koul, Archaeological Remains in Kashmir. 
10 C.M.V. Stuart, Gardens of the Great Moghuls. 
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Ancient Sites in Central Asia 


evidence confirms the statements in 
various Chinese, Tibetan and Turki texts and histories about the 
widespread influence of Indian culture on the entire region of 
Central Asia and Tibet from the first century BC to the end of 
the fifteenth century AD. Despite hundreds of years having 
rolled by, we can still conjure before our eyes the imposing 
monuments, temples and libraries standing in their pristine glory 
and proclaiming the amalgam of different cultural streams which 
the people had absorbed and which moulded their secular and 
spiritual life. 

Ravaged by time and w 
and iconoclasts. most © 
vanished. But what littl 
varied enough to show the streng 
culture as it prevailed in these re 


eval times. Scattered over Soviet 
and Afghanistan the ancient sites have yielded priceless manu- 


scripts, scrolls, paintings, murals and sculptures during the past 
100 years. These have helped in reconstructing the social, poli- 
tical and cultural history of the region. The governments of 
Soviet Central Asian Republics as well as those of Sinkiang and 
Afghanistan have conducted large-scale archaeological exca- 


vations with considerable success. 
It is not possible to give in 


Enough archacological 


d by religious zealots 
ents of culture have 
e has been unearthed is colossal and 
th and popularity of the Indian 
gions till late into the medi- 
and Chinese Central Asia 


eather, destroye 
f these monum 


this short survey 4 detailed 
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account of the various finds. However, a broad outline of some 
of the important sites will, it is hoped, be of interest to the reader. 


SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


In Soviet Central Asia, Bukhara has been from time immemorial 
the centre of trade and meeting place of cultural currents. 
Situated on the famous Silk Route, Bukhara has witnessed the 
ebb and flow of several civilizations and the rise and fall of 
numerous dynasties. 

In pre-Islamic times there was a bazaar in Bukhara where 
twice a year fairs were held and idols were sold. Barthold 
thinks these were probably Buddhist figures. This custom still 
persisted under the Samanids. The Arabs built the first mosque 
in the citadel, in 713, on the site where previously there stood a 
temple of the idolators (Buddhists).? 

The Graeco-Bactrian art was an amalgam of Greek and local 
elements which, after the end of Greek domination, was sub- 
ject to an increased Indian-Buddhist influence. 

This was the style or art of Gandhara, which flourished 
under the Kushan empire. This art developed on two different 
patterns: a religious one designed for temples and religious rites, 
and a secular one, dynastic, designed for the embellishment of 
royal palaces and homes of noblemen. This is evident from the 
recent finds at Merv. Merv has always been one of the most 
important Central Asian cities, and a cultural centre of the lands 
west of the Oxus. 

The present ruins, which cover a total arca of 50 square miles, 
are the remains of five walled cities, dating from five different 
periods. The oldest in the north, is called Iskander-Kala and 
thus recalls: the times of Alexander. East of it is Giaur-Kala 
(the Castle of the Infidels), which was the city of the Sasanians. 
In the centre of Giaur-Kala, which is the ancient Antiochia 
Margiana, was a huge fortress dating roughly from the second 
century Bc, and reconstructed later. 

An unexpected discovery made here in 1962 was that of a 
Buddhist shrine with a red-coloured stupa and a gigantic statue 


1 Barthold, Turkestan, p. 102., 
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of Buddha. Kushan coi 
century AD. This is niece nes a were from the second 
believed to have been outsi sting because Margiana was 
outside the Buddhist sphere of influence 
Among other places of interest in Turkmenia some pre histoge 
i “ ould be mentioned. The Dzhebel Cave near Krasno- 
vodsk is a late Mesolithic-early Neolithic site where the age of 
the latest phase was fixed, with the help of radic-carbon dating 
within the fifth and sixth millennia Bc. : ° 

On the river Amu, not far from the mouth of the Surkhan- 
darya, lie the ruins of the important medieval city and fortress 
Termez. “Previously it was a part of Lesser India (ie. 
Afghanistan), but Timur made it a part of Samarkand.” 

In 1932 a carved slab of limestone was found in the water and 
later, in 193‘, seven other fragments were unearthed during 
excavations of a Buddhist shrine. All fragments belong to a 
frieze which dates from the Kushan period (Ist to 2nd centuries 
AD) and shows, in high relief, figures of male and female musi- 
cians and bearers of offerings. Each figure is framed in acanthus 
leaves. The town site was excavated in 1964-66. It seems that in 
the second century BC there was a fortified Greek outpost, while 
in the first and second centuries AD a Buddhist cult complex was 
built with a sanctuary, a stupa, and some auxiliary buildings. 

Much valuable material belonging to the Kushan period was 
discovered in Termez itself, in particular a Buddhist cave monas- 
tery on the hill of Kara-Tepe, in the north-western corner of the 
ancient city. The distinctive feature of this short-lived build- 
ing complex of the early Kushan era is that it was mostly hewn 
out of rock, an Indian characteristic quite exceptional in these 
areas. It is, in fact, the only site of this kind so far discovered 
n Transoxania. In addition to badly preserved wall-paintings, 
there were plaster reliefs and statues and also fine thin pottery 
with numerous inscriptions in ancient Brahmi and Kharosthi 
scripts. Similar inscriptions were found in Balkh and Surkh 
Kotal in Afghanistan.” : : 

From Termez, twenty miles to its north, was a fortified castle 
founded in the first century pc and rebuilt at the end of the 
fifth century AD. Among other interesting finds, like glassware 


2 Frumkin, CAR, xiii, p. 242. 
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and pottery of the seventh and eighth centuries, were numerous 
Buddhist texts written in Sanskrit on birch-bark one millimetre 
thick, in a variant of the Brahmi script. 

East of Termez, on the river Vakhsh, the biggest tributary of 
the Amu-darya, 11 miles from the town of Kurgan-Tyube, is 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Adzhina-Tepe. This is 
the most important Buddhist monastery so far discovred in Cen- 
tral Asia. Excavations of this mound (approximately 100 by 
50 yards) have been going on since 1960. 

As described by Belenitsky the monastery consisted of two 
equal halves, each 150 feet square, joined by a gangway. Each 
half was built on a four-iwan plan. In the south-eastern half 
there was a courtyard, in the north-western half was a stupa, 
while the monastery proper was in the south-eastern part. In this 
were the temple buildings, cells for the monks, a large hall or 
auditorium with an area of over 1,00 square feet, and various 
offices. The different parts of the structure were linked by cor- 
ridors running round the inside of the perimetre. The sfupa was 
surrounded by an outer structure consisting of corridors, small 
shrines, and a number of small chapels, each with an iwan open- 
ing towards the stupa. The entrance, in the middle of the south- 
east side, consisted of a double iwan facing in opposite directions, 
linked by an arched opening. 

The whole structure was built in large blocks of pakhsa and 
adobe bricks; the long buildings and the corridors had vaulted 
roofs; yet the square buildings had domed roofs and the 
auditorium and temple apparently flat wooden roofs. Here, too, 
were found remains of paintings and sculptures. The walls 
and ceilings of the buildings round the stupa were probably 
decorated with paintings and those in the monastery half of 
the complex too, but only negligible fragments were preserved 
on the walls; most fragments of painted stucco-work were 
found in the rubble on the floors. The clay sculpture was 
better preserved; all the paintings and sculpture were on reli- 
gious themes (pictures of Buddha, Boddhisattva, monks, etc.). 
The largest piece is a figure of a reclining Buddha, 40 feet long. 
AJ] the statues were moulded from clay without any reinforce- 
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ment and remains of original colouring can be seen.? 

Seven miles west of Osh, in the south-east of Ferghana, a 
large medieval site is now being excavated near the village of 
Kuva. In 1957 a Buddhist temple was discovered and excavated 
here. Numerous fragments of clay sculpture were found in a 
fairly good state of preservation. The most interesting of these 
was a large figure of Buddha, or Boddhisattva, and a large 
number of heads and fragments of torsos of gods and goddesses. 
The temple was decorated with wall paintings of which a few 
fragments had survived." 

From cultural point of view this site is closely related to Ak- 
Beshim in Semirechiye in the Kirghiz republic. Here too a 
Buddhist temple was discovered, the walls of which were very 
well preserved. A considerable part of the area was occupied 
by a large courtyard, surrounded by massive walls. The temple, 
on the west side of the courtyard, stood on a stylobate and con- 
sisted of a rectangular hall 60 by 33 feet. All the temple 
buildings were decorated with paintings and stucco reliefs, 
and there were statues standing on pedestals, some of them of 
gilded bronze. 

Another Buddhist temple found at Ak-Beshim was smaller in 
size and square in plan. The shrine was cruciform and there 
were two ambulatories running round it. The pottery sculp- 
ture found here was ina better state of preservation than in 
the first temple and here, too, were traces of paintings on the 
walls. ' 

Stone Age and Bronze Age sites were found in abundance in 
the Pamirs in the region of Badakhshan. The area is accessible 
only by road in the summer months, either from Osh in the 
north, or from Khorog inthe west. Paleolithic and Neolithic 
industries appear to have frequently coexisted here and distinc- 
tion between them is sometimes difficult.6 The Paleolithic finds 
in the eastern Pamirs comprise the Shakhty Cave with interest- 
ing rock carvings. The richest Neolithic finds were near Lake 
Rangkul north of the Murghab and Asku rivers, in Markansu 


3 Belenitsky, The Ancient Civilization of Central Asia, Pp. 140-42. 


4 Belenitsky, op cit. p. 139. : 
5 Frumkin, CAR, xii, p. 173, 11. ibid. 
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(the Death Valley), north-west of Lake Karakul, and the Osh- 
Khona, which yielded the richest collection of Neolithic tools 
found so far in Central Asia. 

The valley of the Surkhan-darya, north of Termez, represents 
another region rich in finds of all archaeological periods. In the 
extreme north, in the Hissar range, Neolithic finds have given 
name to the so-called Hissar culture. 


SINKIANG 


When European explorers and geographers had almost complet- 
ed the survey of inner Asia—in the last two decades of the 19th 
century—they heard rumours that somewhere in the deserts of 
Chinese Turkestan scores of fragmented remains of ancient civili- 
sations had been found preserved, apparently, as well as those in 
the deserts of Egypt. Following this, numerous archaeological 
expeditions made for Sinkiang and in 1907 their efforts were 
crowned with success by Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of the “Caves 
of a thousand Buddhas”, near the village of Tun-huang. In one 
of these caves, walled up for nine hundred years, Stein found a 
huge library of scrolls, written in a number of languages and 
scripts, dated from the fifth to tenth centuries AD. There was 
also, amongst other things, the oldest printed book in the world 
—a Chinese woodblock print from the mid-ninth century.® 

The oases of the Tarim Basin formed a semicircular belt north 
and south of Tarim. The northern part consisted of Turfan, 
Karashahr, Kucha, Aksu, Uch-turfan, and Kashgar in the ex- 
treme west. The southern belt included Lou-lan, Khotan, and 
Yarkand, with openings south to the Karakoram passes (western 
Himalayas), and to India. In Tun-huang, in the east, the 
northern and southern roads coming from China divided to re- 
unite again in Kashgar, in the west. 
Under the Han dynasty, when the Silk Route was firmly in 
Chinese hands, Buddhist religion, Indian literature, and 
Hellinstic art could take root in the Tarim oases. Indian mis- 
sionaries followed this route when travelling to China to preach 
Buddhism. Graeco-Roman art came quite naturally with trade 


6 A detailed survey of explorations of Sinkiang may be Find in Dabbs, 
History of the Discovery and Exploration of Chinese Turkestan, 
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and religion. The southern road was probably used more fre- 
quently. Sir Aurel Stein found here, among other things Roman 
coins of the emperor Valens, Graeco-Buddhist bas-reliefs in the 
purest Gandhara style, Roman caskets, itaglios, and Indo- 
Scythian coins. 

Along the Silk Route, across the double belt of oases around 
the Tarim basin, we find the art of the sedentary peoples, 
paintings and sculptures directly inspircd by Greek, Persian, 
and Indian art which was brought in and united by the Buddhist 
religion. 

The site of Tun-huang lies 14 miles north-west of the village 
and contains 480 caves. There are wall-paintings, statues, paint- 
ed ceilings, and altars from the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, from the Northern Wei to the Yuan dynasties. One of 
the inscriptions gives the year aD 366 as the date when these 
cave-temples and shrines were founded. The caves of Tun- 
huang were known to Europe as early as 1879, when a 
Hungarian traveller visited them and later described them to 
Stein. Most of the buildings have now crumbled, no decorations 
from the earliest centuries survive, but in many caves there still 
stand statucs of Buddhas and Boddhisattvas modelled out of 
stucco in Graeco-Bactrian or Gandhara style. ; 

In contrast, the draperies, poses, and facial expressions conti- 
nue to be rendered with the severity which characterises the 
Graeco-Buddhist school. oe 

The walled-in library was discovered by a Taoist priest in 
1900. He was restoring one of the wall-paintings when he notic- 
ed that underneath the fresco were bricks, not rock. He knocked 
a hole into the wall and found behind, a room full of scrolls. 
Seven years later he met Aurel Stein, showed him his treasure, 
and sold him part of it. There were Buddhist religious texts 
-from the fifth century, written in Chinese and in Brahmi; further 
Tibetan manuscripts; one of the oldest Tibetan chronicles cover 
‘ing the years 650 to 763; manuscripts written in the Iranian 
Soghdian language and Aramaic scripts; old Turkish Manichaen 
texts and also a Turkish book written in the Orkhon-Yenisei 
runic script, etc. Shortly after, the site was visited by P. Pelliot 
‘and he, too, managed to obtain in large quantity of manuscripts 
from the same sources. Poucha says that when he visited Tun- 
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(the Death Valley), north-west of Lake Karakul, and the Osh- 
Khona, which yielded the richest collection of Neolithic tools 
found so far in Central Asia. 

The valley of the Surkhan-darya, north of Termez, represents 
another region rich in finds of all archaeological periods. In the 
extreme north, in the Hissar range, Neolithic finds have given 
name to the so-called Hissar culture. 


SINKIANG 


When European explorers and geographers had almost complet- 
ed the survey of inner Asia—in the last two decades of the 19th 
century—they heard rumours that somewhere in the deserts of 
Chinese Turkestan scores of fragmented remains of ancient civili- 
sations had been found preserved, apparently, as well as those in 
the deserts of Egypt. Following this, numerous archaeological 
expeditions made for Sinkiang and in 1907 their efforts were 
crowned with success by Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of the ‘Caves 
of a thousand Buddhas”, near the village of Tun-huang. In one 
of these caves, walled up for nine hundred years, Stein found a 
huge library of scrolls, written ina number of languages and 
scripts, dated from the fifth to tenth centuries AD. There was 
also, amongst other things, the oldest printed book in the world 
—a Chinese woodblock print frum the mid-ninth century.® 

The oases of the Tarim Basin formed a semicircular belt north 


and south of Tarim. The northern Part consisted of Turfan, 
Karashahr, Kucha, Aksu, Uch-turfan, and 


treme west. The southern belt included Lo 
Yarkand, with openings south to the Karakoram passes (western 
Himalayas), and to India. In Tun-huang, in the east, the 
northern and southern roads coming from China divided to re- 
unite again in Kashgar, in the west. 

Under the Han dynasty, when the Silk Route was firmly in 
Chinese hands, Buddhist religion, Indian literature, and 
Hellinstic art could take root in the Tarim oases. Indian mis- 
sionaries followed this route when travelling to China to preach 
Buddhism. Graeco-Roman art came quite naturally with trade 
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and religion. The southern road was probably used more. fre- 
quently. Sir Aurel Stein found here, among other things Roman 
coins of the emperor Valens, Graeco-Buddhist bas-reliefs in the 
purest Gandhara style, Roman caskets, itaglios, and Indo- 
Scythian coins. 

Along the Silk Route, across the double belt of oases around 
the Tarim basin, we find the art of the sedentary peoples, 
paintings and sculptures directly inspircd by Greek, Persian, 
and Indian art which was brought in and united by the Buddhist 
religion. 

The site of Tun-huang lies 14 miles north-west of the village 
and contains 480 caves. There are wall-paintings, statues, paint- 
ed ceilings, and altars from the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, from the Northern Wei to the Yuan dynasties. One of 
the inscriptions gives the year AD 366 as the date when these 
cave-temples and shrines were founded. The caves of Tun- 
huang were known to Europe as early as 1879, when a 
Hungarian traveller visited them and later described them to 
Stein. Most of the buildings have now crumbled, no decorations 
from the earliest centuries survive, but in many caves there still 
stand statucs of Buddhas and Boddhisattvas modelled out of 
stucco in. Graeco-Bactrian or Gandhara style. 

In contrast, the draperies, poses, and facial expressions conti- 
nue to be rendered with the severity which characterises the 
Graeco-Buddhist school. ; 

The walled-in library was discovered by a Taoist priest in 
1900. He was restoring one of the wall-paintings when he notic- 
ed that underneath the fresco were bricks, not rock. He knocked 
a hole into the wall and found behind, a room full of scrolls. 
Seven years later he met Aurel Stein, showed him his treasure, 
and sold him part of it. There were Buddhist religious texts 
-from the fifth century, written in Chinese and in Brahmi; further 
Tibetan manuscripts; one of the oldest Tibetan chronicles cover- 
‘ing the years 650 to 763; manuscripts written in the Iranian 
Soghdian Janguage and Aramaic scripts; old Turkish Manichaen 
texts and also a Turkish book written in the Orkhon-Yenisei 
Tunic script, etc. Shortly after, the site was visited by P. Pelliot 
:and he, too, managed to obtain in large quantity of manuscripts 
from the same sources. Poucha says that when he visited Tun- 
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huang in 1957 several people were working on the maintenance 
of the temples and the protection of the rocks. 

The oasis of Turfan is, next to Tun-huang, one of the most 
important sites in Sinkiang. Poucha describes cave-temples in 
Sengim Agyz, near Turfan, visited and explored by von Le Coq 
and Aurel Stein. They are now heavily damaged, by weather 
and sand, and by the iconoclastic Muslims. Only the ceilings 
are still well preserved. Wall paintings were mostly taken down 
by the German expedition. 

In the oasis of Karashahr are the ruins of what is now called 
the city of Shorchuk. Art objects found here by Le Coq were 
mostly of Gandharan style. Manuscripts written in the Indian 
alphabet were found in one cave-temple; many of them were in 
the Tokharian language (Kucha language). 

In Kumtura, 15 miles from Kucha, there are about ninety 
Buddhist caves with some inscriptions in runic or old Turkish 
script, in old Uighur and in Sanskrit. 

Fifty other caves are in a place called Sim-Sim, 30 miles from 
Kucha. The caves at Kyzyl number 235. Some of the temples 
are 30 to 50 feet high and cut 50 to 60 feet deep into the rock. 
In one of the biggest caves, Le Coq found a library with manu- 
scripts on palm-leaves, birch-bark, paper and wood, with texts in 
Sanskrit and Tokharjan, all very well preserved. 

The ruins of ancient Khotan, dating back from the Buddhist 
period, lie in the desert, seven miles west of the modern city. 
Not far from here is Dandan-Uilik, an important site, where 
Stein discovered wall paintings, of Buddhas and Boddhisattvas, 
a with legendary scenes, Sanskrit manuscripts, and other 
items. 

Chinese documents found in Dandan-Uilik date from the 
years 781-90. Obviously, the Tibetan invasion which marked 
the end of the T’ang domination in the Tarim basin was also the 
reason why these places were abandoned. Other documents 
found here were in Khotanese Saka language, written in the 
Indian Brahmi script, some others were in Sanskrit. The Saka 
texts were mostly translations from Sanskrit and Tibetan. 

Niya is an important site on the river of that name, where in 
1901 Stein found wooden tablets and manuscripts in Kharosthi 
and Sanskrit, as well as seals and figurines with motifs of Greek 
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origin. Stein visited the site again in 1906, and among other 
things, found in the ruins ofa large building a whole ‘set of 
Kharosthi records and a cellar with a complete archives. 

At Keriya, under a large Buddhist temple, Stein found a 
Jarge number of manuscripts leaves in Sankrit, Chinese and 
Khotanese as well as wooden tablets with Tibetan and Khotanese 
inscriptions, dating from the eighth century. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Arnold Toynbee once called Afghanistan ‘‘a meeting-place 
in history”. Indeed, the territory of present-day Afghanistan 
was, throughout its history, a crossroads of important trade- 
routes which played a similar part here as they did north of 
the Oxus, in Transoxania. It is along these routes that most 
of the archeological sites and architectural monuments can 
be found. 

Begram Kapica, not far north of Kabul, was the capital of 
the ancient Gandhara, a province occupied by Cyrus, who also 
destroyed the city. The Kushans built their summer residences 
here, but the city was again destroyed after the defeat of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva by the Sasanian king Shapur in the third 
century AD. But in the seventh century when Hiun Tsiang 
came here, it was again a metropolis. The Arabs conquered 
it in AD 698 and thus closed the road to Buddhist pilgrims. 

Surkh Kotal (Ist to 2nd centuries AD) lies in the valley of a 
small river, the Kunduz-ab, a tributary of the Amu-darya. 
Here, amongst other things were found the ruins of a temple 
most probably of the fire-worshippers, founded by Kanishka. 
During the excavation of the temple in 1957 by Schlumberger 
and his team, an inscription was found which represents 
probably the most significant post-war archaeological discovery 
in this part of the world. It contains 25 lines of Greek characters 
and proves beyond doubt that the acropolis of Surkh Kotal 


was built by king Kanishka. ; ; 
In Central Afghanistan, in the region of Kabul, the following 


sites must be briefly mentioned: ; 
Shotorak, 40 miles north of the city, near Begram, dates 


from the second century Bc. Bas-reliefs and statues found 


x 
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here are typical of the Graeco-Buddhist style of that period. 
Buddhist ‘monasteries and stupas discovered in MHadda, 
Jalalabad, belong approximately to the second to fourth centuries 
AD. A wealth of statues, large and small, were found here, 
mostly polychromed and modelled in stucco on a skeleton 
of clay. 

Bamian, on the road from Balkh to Kabul, is of course the 
most famous site, mainly because of its giant statues of Buddha. 
Frescoes on the walls of the niches, behind and above the 
Statues, show a distinct Indian influence. Both frescoes and 
statues can be dated as third to fourth centuries AD, when 
Buddhism was the dominant religion in the area. Recently 
experts of the Archaeological Survey of India, have succeeded 
in restoring the site of Bamian and its archaeological treasures. 


ae 
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